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PREFACE. 



History has been well defined, by an English poet| 
as " Time's slavish scribe." It stands charged with 
the task of narrating past events, and carrying them 
down to that awful period when time shall give place 
to eternity. 

Looking at Ancient History in this broad light, its 
importance to mankind must be obvious. Its value, 
however, is not confined to the mere knowledge of past 
events which may be derived from its pages. The nar- 
mony which subsists between the events it records and 
the Divine predictions unfolded in the Bible ; the evi- 
dence it contains of there being a Divine Almighty 
Governor ruling and directing all the affairs of our lower 
world according to his holy will and pleasure; the 
varied display of human character it presents to our 
view ; the response it gives in every page to the declara- 
tion of Holy Writ, that man has no abiding city on 
earth ; and the scope it affords for Christian reflection 
and improvement, whereby we are called to press for- 
ward in the ways of righteousness, — are features in this 
department of literature which increase its importance 
a hundred fold. It is true, that historical works, in 
general, take no note of these features. A mere detail 
of facts is placed before the reader, and he is left to draw 
his own inferences. Of the writers of such histories, it 
may be said that God was not in all their thoughts ; 
that although he was placed in legible characters before 
them, they carefully excluded Him from the notice of 
mankind. A work, therefore, upon an opposite and 
better plan, must be acknowledged by all Christian 
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readers to be a desideratum ; and it is hoped that, in the 
accompanying pages, it will be in some meagure sup- 

Eiied. The precious fragments, which other historians 
ave either despised or not searched out, are here 
gathered together and presented to the world. 

There are two sources from which our knowledge of 
the ancients is derived — from sacred and from profane 
history. The Bible relates chiefly to the Jews, and does 
not, indeed, afford a consecutive history of any other 
people. They are only noticed incidentally, or in so far 
as some historical facts representing them are connected 
with the history of the ancestors of the Jewish race, or 
with the Jews considered as a nation. As, however, 
the Bible is the oldest historical record extant, these in- 
cidental notices are very valuable, and hence they form 
a prominent feature in this work. Before their light, 
the narratives of Ctesias and Diodorus Siculus, which 
RoUin has vainly endeavoured to combine with them in 
his history, and which have been seriously believed by 
some of the greatest names in the literary world, whether 
of ancient or modern times, have been found to be but 
the tales of romance — tales utterly at variance with 
sober reason, sacred chronology, and Scripture state- 
ments. To separate those fictions from the truth, which 
have been deemed worthy of credit by many, has cost 
much anxious thought and care. It is hoped, however, 
that this desirable object has been accomplished. Not 
that every statement here given can be pronounced 
indisputably true ; for sacred history alone can be fully 
depended upon for veracity. Profane historians, among 
the ancients, were liable to err from superstition, preju- 
dice, and a love of the marvellous ; and to record the 
palpably erroneous emanations from these evil sources, 
nas formed no part of the plan of this publication. 

A distinguishing feature of the work placed in the 
hands of the reader, is the concentrated view it affords 
of the countries and cities which the different nations 
inhabited, and which will be found in the various 
physical and topc^raphical sections. It is strange, tliat 
while historians have dwelt upon the political history 
of nations, while they have recorded the lives of mon- 



archs, warriors, poets, phSoaophers, curators, statesmeiii 
etc., at great leD^h, they have deemed a knowledge of 
the country in which they lived, a matter of such small 
importance that they have excluded it from their pages. 
Concerning some countries, indeed, our knowledge, till 
of late, has been very imperfect, such information hav- 
ing formerly been deemed wholly unnecessary in the 
routine of a general education. Now, however, this 
knowledge is deemed desirable ; and the researches of 
modern travellers have enabled us to present a concen- 
trated view of the different countries to our readers. 
These subjects are here also rendered more interesting, 
by illustrations from the pages of ancient poets, which 
throw much light on the physical condition of a large 
portion of both Asia and Europe in their days. 

The geographical and topographical information is 
not confined to the particular countries in which the 
people lived whose history is recorded. It is of little 
avail to tell the reader that such an event happened in 
such a pkce, by name ; the spot must be identified, and 
then it becomes associated in his mind as a reality. •— — ' 

The title page states that this history is compiled from 
" Rollin, and other authentic sources, both Ancient and 
Modern." That portion which has been derived from 
Rollin, is entirely re-written : he was not sufiiciently 
cautious on some points, and much additional informa- 
tion has been accumulateds since his time, of which 
great use is made in this volume. The information de- 
rived from the other sources alluded to, may be termed 
two-fold, geographical and historical. Among the geo- 
graphical authorities consulted, may be enumerated 
Ainsworth, Aristotle, Asiatic Researches, Bell, Bochart, 
Chardin, Clark, D'Anville, Dodwell, Frazer, Gell, Han 
way, Hawkins, Herbelot, Herodotus, Holland, Hughef 
Ker Porter, Kinnier, Laurent, Leake, Morier, Niebuhi 
Pausanias, Pecchio, Pliny, Ptolemy, Rennel, Rich 
Strabo, Tavernier, Waddington, Xenophon, etc. etc. 

Among the historical authorities may be mentioned 
Bossuet, Diodorus, Gibbon, Gillies, Hales, Heeren, Hen- 
derson, Herodotus, Josephus, Keightly, Kitto, Malcolm, 
Mitford, Plutarch, Polybius, Prideaux, Raleigh, Rosen- 
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muUer, Taylor, Tbirlwall, Universal Ancient History, 
WilkioGoni Xenophon, etc. etc. 

Such is, briefly, the nature of the following pages. 
They are based upon the broad and solid foundations 
of Christianity, and they are sent forth into the world 
with prayer that the Divine blessing may rest upon 
them ; that the Christian reader may find, in the perusal 
of them, his faith strengthened, and his soul animated, 
to pursue with alacrity his heavenly race ; and that the 
infidel may be convinced that there is a God who ruleth 
in the earth. May this History prove what ancient 
history ought to be, the handmaid of religion ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OP EGYPT. 

Egypt is generally reckoned within the limits of Africa, 
tboufi^h several geographers have considered it as more na- 
turally belonging to Asia. It is situated between latitude 
24° 3' and 31° 37'. It is bounded on the north by the Medi- 
terranean ; on the east by the little river El Arish, ^supposed 
to be the scriptural " River of Egypt," Numb, xxxiv. 6,) oa 
the borders of Palestine, and the Syrian or Arabian desert, 
which extends from the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Sue^ 
and from thence, southwards, by the west coast of the Rea 
Sea ; and on the west by the Libyan desert From the ear- 
liest ages, its boundary to the south has been fixed at the 
rapids or cataracts of Assouan, the ancient Syene, which are 
formed by a number of granite rocks that stretch across the 
bed of the Nile, over which this great river rolls its foaming 
stream. 

The length of Egypt is very disproportionate to its breadth : 
its extent from the mouth of the Nile to Syene, the border of 
Nubia under the tropic of Cancer, is about 500 miles, but it is 
little wider than the valley through which the Nile flows in 
Upper Egypt, until it reaches Lower Egypt, at some distance 
above the head, or vortex of the Delta, (a plain so called by 
the Greeks from its resemblence to the letter ^,) where the 
valley expands itself The average breadth of the valley, 
from one mountain range to the ot^er, between ( "o in 
Lower, aikl Edfott in Upper £gypt| iis only i 
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says Bruce, that on the 25th of September, only three dajrs af* 
ter the autumnal equinox, the Nile is generally found at 
Cairo to be at its highest, and begins to diminish every day 
aAer. It would appear, tnen, that the river bec^ins to swell in 
"June, but the rise is not rapid or remarkable till early in July ; 
that the greatest rise is attained ieibout the autumnal equinox, 
and the waters remain upon the same level until the middle 
of October ; and that, after this, the subsidence is very sensi- 
ble, and the lowest point is reached in April. 

The swell of the river varies in diflferents parts of the chan- 
nel. In Upper Egypt, it is from thirty to forty-five feet ; at 
Cairo, it is about twenty-three feet ; whilst in the northern 
part of the Delta it does not exceed four feet, which is owing 
to tlie artificial channels, and the breadth of the inundation. 
The four feet of increase is, however, as requisite to the fer- 
tility of the Delta, as the twenty-three or thirty feet, and up- 
wards, elsewhere. 

As the riches of Egypt depend on the inundation of the 
Nile, all the circumstances and different degrees of its in- 
crease have been carefully considered ; and by a long series 
of regular observations, made during many years, the inun- 
dation itself discovered what kind of harvest tne ensuing year 
was likely to produce. The kings caused to be placed at 
Memphis a measure on which these different increases were 
marked ;'and from thence notice was given to all the rest of 
Egypt ; the inhabitants of which knew by that means, before- 
hand, what they might expect from the ensuing harvest. 
StrabD speaks oi a well on the banks of the Nile, near the 
to^vrTbf Syene, made for that purpose. 

The same custom is to this day observed at Grand Cairo, 
[n the court of a mosque there stands a pillar, on which are 
marked the degrees of the Nile's increase : and the public 
criers proclaim daily in all parts of the city how much the 
river had risen. The tribute paid to the Grand Seignor for 
the lands, used to be regulated by the height of the inunda- 
tion. Sixteen cubits is the proper height lor the opening of 
the canal, by cutting down the dam, that so the waters ofthe 
inundation may enter the canal which runs through the midst 
of Cairo to the north-east, watering the plain to the extent of 
twenty leagues, and filling the Lake of the Pilgrims. If the 
river wantsasinde inch of this height, no tribute is due, the 

firoduce being then scarcely sufficient to pay the cultivator. 
f it increases to the height of twenty-three or twenty-four 
cuUia, il it judged moi^ fitvouraUe. u it rise beyond that, it 
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repaired. The word rendered " foot," is supposed by some 
to have been used metaphorically to denote labour ; and the 
force of the comparison would then be, that Egypt was wa- 
tered by labour, while Canaan did not require such artificial 
means to make it fruitful. The foot, however, it must be re- 
membered, was literally used to conduct the streams of water 
which makes it more impressive. Many suppose that the 
digging and cleaning of canals, for the purposes of irrigation, 
was among the " hard bondage, in mortar, and in brick," 
with which the lives of the Israelites were made bitter in 
Egypt ; if so, it must have been a great satisfaction to them to 
know that no such manual labour was required in Pales- 
tine, and the point of the comparison must have been very 
emphatic. 

But this grand feature in the landscape of Egypt demands 
particular notice. The various branches of the Nile have 
their rise in the high lands north of the Equator, and flowing 
through Abyssinia and other regions westward of it, meet in 
the country of Senaar. The united stream flows northwards 
through Nubia and Egrypt, and aAer a course of more than 
1,800 miles from the farthest explored point of its principal 
branch, enters the Mediterranean by several mouths, which 
form the Delta of Egypt In a distance of 1,350 nautical 
miles from the mouth of the Tacazze to the Delta, the Nile 
does not receive a single tributary stream, which Humboldt 
remarks is a solitary instance in the hydrographic history of 
the globe. 

The ancients assigned many reasons for the increase of the 
Nile ; but it is now universally acknowledged, that its inun- 
dations are owing to the copious rains which fall in Ethiopia, 
from whence it flows. These rains swell it to such an extent 
that Ethiopia first, and then Egypt, are overflowed ; and that 
which at first was but a large river, rises like a sea and 
spreads its blessings over the face of an extensive country. 

Herodotus says, the Nile begins to increase about the sum- 
mer solstice, and continues to rise for a hundred days ; and 
then decreases for the same time, and continues low all the 
winter, until the return of the summer solstice. Diodorus 
writes to the same effect, stating that the inundation begins at 
the summer solstice, and increases till the autumnal equinox. 
This is confirmed by the reports of modern travellers. Ao* 
cording to Pococke, the river began to increase at Cairo, in 
1714, June 30 ; in 1715, July 1 ; in 1738, June 20. So pre- 
cisely is the 8ttipeBdou9 operatioD of itt inndatioQ calcal«t0d| 
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OTerthrows bouses and destroys cattle ; and it also engenden 
a host of insects, which destroy the fruits of the earth. The 
day on which it rises to a certain height is kept as a grand 
festival, and solemnized with fireworks, feastings, and all the 
demonstrations of public rejoicing : and in the remotest ages, 
the overflowing of the Nile was always attended with a uni- 
versal joy throughout all Egypt, that being the fountain of 
its happiness. 

But not only the fertility and riches of Egypt depend on 
the overflowing of the Nile ; its very existence is owing to 
the same wonderful cause. We say wonderful^ foralthough the 
phenomenon is by no means peculiar to the Nile, (for it is 
more or less common to all rivers whose volume is annually 
augmented by the periodical rains which fall within the 
tropics,) there is no river the annual swelling of which is so 
replete with important consequences, or so essential to the 
existence of a nation. The very soil of Egypt was, no doabc, 
originally formed by tne earth brought down by the river 
from Abyssinia and the interior of Africa, and deposited 
during the annual inundation. That it has been progressive- 
ly elevated in the course of ages, from this cause, is demon- 
strated by a number of distinct facts. , Towns and monuments 
for instance, which are known from history to have been 
originally built on mounds, to secure them from the efiects of 
the inundation, now lie so low in the plain as to be inundated 
every year. Thus, in the plain of Thebes, the alluvial mud 
has accumulated to the height of nearly seven feet around the 
statutes of Amunoph ui., which were erected probably about 
B. c. 1430. From this, however, it would not appear that the 
increase of the soil was so great as some authors imagine. 
Dr. Shaw estimates this increase at rather more than a foot 
in a century, and he observes that Egypt must have gained 
forty-one feet eight inches of soil in 4,072 years. From this 
cause he apprehends that, in the process of time, the river 
will not be able to overflow its banks, and that Egypt, from 
being the most fertile, will become one of the most barren 
countries in the universe. But this hypothesis is not well 
founded. There is, in the wise order of Providence, an 
equilibrium preserved by a nearly corresponding elevation of 
the river's bed, so that the point of overflow is maintained 
nearly in the same ratio with the elevation of soil. This is 
demonstrated by the ancient Nilometer near Elphantine, 
mentioned by Strabo, and which is still existing. The 
highest measure n^urked upon it is twenty-four cumts, about 
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hirty-six feet ; but the water now rises, when at its greatest 
devation, nearly eight feet above this mark ; while it appears, 
from an inscription on the wall, made a. d. 300, that the 
water then rose only a foot above that level. This gives an 
elevation of about five inches in a centary ; and it has been 
collected from other data, that the rise in the circumjacent 
soil is nearly in the same proportion, v 

To secure the blessings of the waters of the Nile, through 
the whole breadth of their country, the inhabitants of Egypt 
have, with great labour, in difierent ages, cut a vast number 
of trenches and canals in every part.* These canals are not 
opened till the river has attained a certain height, nor yet all 
at the same time ; for if they were, the distribution of the 
water would be unequal. When the water begins to subside, 
these sluices are closed, and they are gradually opened again 
in the autumn, allowing the waters to pass on to contribute to 
the irrigation of the Delta. The distribution of the stream 
has always been subject to minute and distinct regulations, the 
necessity for which may be estimated from the common state- 
ment, that scarcely a tenth part of the water of the Nile 
reaches the sea in the first three months of the inundation. 
During the inundation, the whole country appears like a 
series of ponds and reservoirs ; and it is not merely the satu- 
ration of the ground, but the deposit of soil which takes place 
during the overflow, that is so favourable to the agriculture 
of Egypt. The alluvial matter annually brought down and 
deposited by the Nile, is estimated by Dr. Shaw as equal to 
a hundred and twentieth part of the volume of water which 
it pours into the sea. This soil contains principles so friendly 
to vegetation, that it is used for manure in those places which 
have not been adequately benefited by the inundation ; while, 
on the other hand, where the deposit has been abundant, the 
people mingle sand with it to diminish its strength. As soon 
as the waters have retired, cultivation commences ; and where 

* At what period the system of irrigating the Delta of Egypt by canals 
drawn from the Nile ana its branches commenced, it is impossible now to 
determine. The Egyptians ascribe its invention to Osiris and Sesostris. 
Osiris, say they, enclosed the river on both sides with strong dykes, and 
erected sluices in proper places for letting out the waters upon the fields^ 
as they had need of it. The probability is, that as the demand for Agri- 
cultural produce would increase with the population, so the idea of in- 
creasing the supply to the greatest possible (quantity would suggest the 
propriety of embanking the river, and of drawing canals from it through- 
out the whole breadth of the country. And this would be done^ not ia 
the reign of one prii^, but in several suoceasive reigns. 
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the soil has been sufficiently inundated, Tery Httle labour is 
demanded. The seed is soi^m in the moistened soil, and 
vegetation and harvest follow with such rapidity, as to allow 
a succession of crops wherever water can be commanded. 

The influence of the Nile upon the condition and appear- 
ance of the country can only be estimated by comparing its 
aspect in the season which immediately precedes, with that 
which follows the inundation. Before it occurs, it exhibits 
a parched desert of sand and dust, but afterwards a level ver- 
dant plain. 

There cannot be a finer sight in nature than Egypt ex- 
hibits at two seasons of the vear. In the months of July and 
August, if a traveller should ascend some mountain or one 
of the far-famed pyramids, he would behold a vast sea, in the 
midst of which numerous towns and villages appear, with 
several causeways leading from place to place, the whole in- 
terspersed with groves and fruit trees, whose tops only are 
visible. This view is bounded by mountains and woods, 
which terminate, at the utmost distance the eye can discover, 
the most beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On the 
contrary, in January and February, the whole country is, 
like one continued scene of beautiful meadows, whose ver- 
dure, enamelled with flowers, charms the eye. The specta- 
tor beholds on every side flocks and herds dispersed over all 
the plains, with infinite numbers of husbandmen and gar- 
deners. The air is then perfumed by the great quantity of 
blossoms on the orange, lemon, and other trees, and is so pure 
that breezes more salubrious or agreeable are not enjoyed in 
the wide expanse of creation. Ck)ntrasting the country at 
such a season with its inhabitants, we may adopt the language 
of the poet, who said of the isle and the natives of Ceylon, 
with beautiful simplicity : 

" Every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile." — Heber, 

" A man cannot," says De Bruyn, in his Travels, " help 
observing the admirable providence of God towards this 
country, who sends, at a fixed season, such great quantities of 
rain in Ethidp^ in order to water Egypt, where a shower 
of rain scarcely ever falls ; and who, by that means, causes 
the most barren soil to fi^ome the richest and most fruitful 
country in the universe." 

But the Egyptians did not look at this wonderful circum- 
stance in such a pure and Christian light Feeling their 
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entire dependence on the Nile, and prone by nature, like the 
rest of mankind, to look to secondary causes rather than to 
the infinitelv great and good God, from whom all biessinffs 
are derived, the Egvjptians were led to deify their Nile. 
Heliodorus says : ^ They paid divine honours to this river, 
and revered it as the first oi their gods. They declared him 
to be the rival of heaven, since he watered the country with- 
out the aid of clouds and rains." The priests of Egypt told 
Herodotus, that one of their kings, Pheron, the son of Sesos- 
tris, was struck blind by the g ier ^od fo r an act of impiety : 
that at a time when the inundation had risen to the extraor- 
dinary height of more than eighteen cubits, a violent storm of 
wind having arisen, which greatly agitated the waters, the 
king, with a foolish temerity, took a javelin in his hand, and 
flung it into the midst of the foaming billows, for which he 
was immediately seized with a pain in his eyes, which made 
htm blind for ten years. The principal festival of thiff imagi- 
nary god, was at the summer solstice, when the inundation 
commenced ; at which season, by a cruel idolatrous rite, the 
Egyptians sacrificed red-haired persons, principally foreign- 
ers, to Typhon, or the power said to preside over tempests, at 
Busiris, Heliopolis, etc., by burning them alive, and scatter- 
ing their ashes in the air for the good of the people. Bryant 
inters the probability that these victims were chosen from 
among the Israelites during their residence in Egypt. 

From all this we learn how excessive was the superstitious 
adoration which the Egyptians paid to their river. How im- 
pressive, then, must those miracles have been in which their 
sacred river was turned into blood, and made to pour forth 
loathsome frogs in such abundance, that they covered the 
whole land of Egypt. See Exod. vii. 15 — 25, and viii. 1 — 
15. At the present day, though under the sway of the 
sterner Mosfem religion, the reverence entertained for this 
stream, still called the Most Holy River, and the rites with 
which its benefits are celebrated, exhibit in the present inhabi- 
tants of Egypt a tendency towards the same superstitious form 
of adoration and gratitude. 

One feature of the Nile remains to be noticed, namely, the 
qualities of the water. Ancients and moderns, with one 
voice, declare it to be the most pleasant and nutritive in the 
world. Why it should be so, Flato could not conceive, but 
he states such to be the case ; and he relates that the Egyp- 
tian priests refrained from giving it to their bull-god Apis on 
account of its fattening properties. j| 
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Sarary, in his ** Liettere on Egypt," says, in a note, that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, marrying his daughter Berenice to 
Antiochus kin^ or Syria, sent her water from the Nile, which 
alone she could drink, (Athenatis ;) that the kings of Persia 
sent for the waters of the Nile and sal ammoniac, {Din^ 
Hist, of Persia ;) and that the Egyptians are the only peo- 
ple who preserve the water of the Nile in sealed vases, and 
drink it when it is old with the same pleasure that we do old 
wine, {Aristides Rhetor.) The same author also bears his 
own testimony to the agreeable qualities of the water of the 
Nile. He says, ** The waters of the Nile, also, lighter, 
soAer, and more agreeable to the taste than any I know, great- 
ly influence the health of the inhabitants. AH antiquity ac- 
knowledges their excellence, and the people certainly drink 
them with a kind of avidity without bemg ever injured by the 
quantity. Being lightly impregnated with nitre, they are 
only a gentle aperient to those who take them to excess." 
Maillet is more enthusiastic in his description of the Nile 
water ; affirming, that when a stranger drinks it for the first 
time, it seems like a drink prepared by art, and that it is 
among waters what champagne is among wines. 

THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 

With reference to this part of Egypt, so celebrated in the 
sacred page, Michaelis remarks : — ^* Concerning the situation 
of the land of Goshen, authors have maintained very difierent 
opinions ; but have withal made it impossible for themselves 
to ascertain the truth by concurring in the representation of 
Goshen as the most beautiful and fertile part of Egypt But 
is it at all probable that a king of Egypt would have taken 
the very best part of his territory from his own native subjects 
to give it to strangers, and these, too, a wandering race of 
herdsmen, hitherto accustomed only to traverse with their 
cattle the deserts and uncultivated commons of the east?" 
But, notwithstanding that it would appear from this learned 
writer doubtful where the land of Gosnen was, and whether 
it ^vas a rich land, it has been satisfactorily shown that the 
"best of the land,'' as applied to Goshen, means no more 
than that it ^vas the richest pasture ground of Lower Cgypt 
It was called Groshen from Gush, in Arabic signifying " a 
heart," or whatever is choice or precious ; and hence it was 
that Joseph recommended it to his family as the " bes^" and 
^as « the fet of the land^ See Gen. xlv. 18 j xlvil 1 L 
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The land of Ooshen lay alon^the Pelusaic. or most easterly 
branch of the Nile, towards Palestine and Arabia ; for it 
is plain that the Hebrews did not cross that river in their ex- 
ode from £gypt« as they otherwise must have done. Thus 
situated, it must have included part of the district of Heliopo- 
lis, of which the ** On " of the Scriptures is supposed to have 
been the capital, and which lay on the eastern border of the 
Delta. Eastward of the river, the land of Goshen appears to 
have stretched into the desert, where the nomade shepherds 
might find sustenance for their flocks. In some places it may 
have extended in this direction to the Gulf of Suez. Thus 
defined, the land of Goshen included a quantity of fertile land, 
answermg to Joseph's description of it. 

In the territory of the tribe of Judah, there was another 
0O8hen, and it was probably so called from being, like the 
Qoshen of Egypt, a district chiefly appropriated to pasture. 

THB OLIMATE OF EGYPT. 

It will be seen, from the foregoing pages, that Egypt pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the three elements of fertility — 
water, soil and warmth. Without the latter blessing, the two 
former would have been of little avail. The climate of Effypt, 
during the greater part of the year, is indeed most salubrious. 
The khamseen, or hot south wind, however, which blows in 
April and May, is oppressive and unheahhy. The exhala- 
tions from the soil, also, after the inundation, render the latter 
part of the autumn less healthy than the summer and winter, 
and cause opthalmia, dysentery, and other diseases. The 
summer heat is seldom very oppressive, being accompanied 
by a refreshing northerly breeze, and the air being extremely 
dry. But this dryness causes an excessive quantity of dust, 
which is peculiarly annoying. The thermometer m Lower 
Egypt, in the depth of winter, is from 60° to 60® in the after- 
noon, and in the shade : in the hottest season, it is from 90® 
to 100®, and about ten degrees higher in the southern parts of 
Upper Egypt. The climate of this part of Egypt, though 
hotter, is much more healthy than that of the lower country. 
This is proved by the fact that the plague seldom ascends far 
above Cairo, and that ophthalmia is more common in Lower 
than in Upper Egypt. The winds in Egypt are in some 
degree periodical, and governed by the seasons. Thunder 
occurs in the Delta, accompanied with violent showers, and 
sometimes with hail. In Lower Egypt, dew is very abundant. 
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Even the sands of the desert, says Clarke, partake largely d 
the dew of heaven, and in a certain degree of the fatnesa of 
the earth. 



THE PRODUCTIONS OF EGYPT. 

Under this section of the " Physical History of Egypt," i 
will be sufficient to treat only of some of the principal plaDlB 
indigenous to Egypt, and of the abundance of corn it proaucei 
"^ Linum. — This plant is an annual, and has been cultivated 
from time immemorial for its textile fibres, which are span 
into thread and woven into cloth. It has a green stem, from 
a foot and a half to two feet high, and it puts forth a blue 
flower, which is succeeded by a capsule, containing ten flat 
oblong seeds of a brown colour, from whence an oil is pro- 
cured, which is used both in manufactures and painting. 
We learn from Scripture that Egypt was anciently celebrated 
for the production of and manufacture of linen from this plant 
It was one of the plants which the plague of hail destroyed. 
See Exod. ix. 31. The fine linen which was composed of 
flax is also spoken of in several passages. Joseph was 
arrayed in *^ vestures of fine linen" when he interpreted Pha- 
raoh's dream. Gen. xli. 42 ; and Solomon makes mention of it 
in the book of Proverbs, ch. viii. 16. The prophet Isaiah 
also speaks of those that worked in '^ fine flax ' of Egypt, 
ch. xix. 9 ; and Ezekiel, enumerating the luxuries of Tyrus, 
says, ^^ Fine linen with broidered work from Egypt was that 
which thou spreadest forth to be thy sail," ch. xxvii. 7. To 
the same efiect ancient authors write. Herodotus says, that, 
wrought into inner garments, it constituted the principal dress 
of the inhabitants, and the priests never put on any otner kind 
of clothing. The mummy chests, also, which occur in the 
ancient tombs of Egypt in large quantities, and of many di^ 
ferent qualities and patterns, appear upon examination, to bs 
jnade with flax. In the ancient tombs, moreover, which are 
found in the neighbourhood of all the great cities of Egypt, the 
culture and manufacture of flax is a very common subject i 
of the paintings with which their sides are covered ; and it is 
clear that the Jews derived their fine stufls from EgypL and 
that from the variety of terms employed, fabrics of different 
qualities, and all highly appreciated by foreign nations, were 
produced by the Egyptian loom. The manufacture of flax, 
indeed, is still carried on in that country, the articles of which 
are represented as being of the most beautiful texture, and so 
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Snely spun that the threads are with difficulty observed. 
There appear to have been two kinds of flax, the Abestinum 
Bind the Bysms. Pliny holds the former in the highest esti- 
mation, and notices a remarkable property peculiar to itself, 
that of being incombustible ; but this partakes of the fabulous, 
an error that too frequently mars the pages of ancient writers. 
This author says of the Uyssus, that the dress and the orna- 
ments were mane of it, and this may have been the material 
of which " the fine linen with broidered work" was com- 
posed, as mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel. 

Papyrus. — This was the Egyptian reed, or the Cyperus 
Papyrus of Linnsus. It is described by two names in Scrip- 
ture, which our translators render ^' rush " and '^ bulrush.'' 
It is distinguished by its cluster of elegant little spikes, which 
consists of a single row of scales ranged on each side in a 
straight line. These clusters hang in a nodding position, a 
circumstance alluded to by the prophet Isaiah, ch. Iviii. 5. 
The root of the Cyperus is about the thickness of a man's 
wrist, and more than fifteen feet in length, and it is so hard 
that it is used for making utensils. Its stem is about four cubits 
in length, and being an esculent plant, was eaten in ancient 
days either raw, roasted, or boiled. It served also as a mate- 
rial for boats, sails, mats, clothes, beds, and books : our word 
^4)aper " is, indeed, derived irom the Greek name of this 
plaot : the delicate rind^ or bark of which was anciently used 
lor the purpose of writing upon, an invention ascribed by 
Varro to Alexander the Qreat when he built Alexandria. 
There are two allusions in Scripture to the papyrus being 
used as a material for boats : the one records the fact that the 
infant Moses was saved in a vessel of this description, Exod. 
ii.; and the other speaks of ambassadors being sent from 
beyond the rivers of Ethopia '< in vessels of bulrushes upon the 
waters,'' Isa. xviii. 2. Tne manner of constructing these ves- 
sels was simply by making the papyrus into bundles, and 
tying them together in such a manner as to give them the 
necessary shape and solidity. That vessels were made of 
this material in Egypt, is proved by the testimony of profane 
writers also : Pliny notices ^' ships made of papyrus, and the 
equipments of the Nile." 

Reeds. — This plant, of which there are many varieties, 
appears to have grown in immense quantities on the banks of 
the Nile. Hence it is, in connection with the well-known 
fragility of reeds in general, that they were adopted by the 
Assyrian general to symbolize the Egyptian nation. << Now, 
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behold, thou trustest upon the staflf of this bruised reed, e 
upon Egypt, on which if a man lean, it will go into his ha 
and pierce it : so is Pharaoh king of Egypt unto all that t 
on him," 2 Kings xviii. 21. See also, Ezek. xxix. 6, 7. 

The Cucumber. — This well-known fruit is mentioned 
Scripture, Numbers xi. 5, as a portion of the diet which 
Israelites enjoyed so freely in Egypt, and over the loas 
which they mourned as they passed through the wildem 
That country, indeed, as well as Arabia, pr(xiucee many ti 
ties of the cucumber, some of which are softer and more ea 
digested than those with which we are acquainted ; a circ 
stance attributable to the mellowing eflfects of the rays of 
sun in those climates, which never can he compensated (o 
artificial heat. Hasselquist thinks that the cucumber refei 
to by the murmuring Hebrews was the cucumis chate 
'* queen of cucumbers," of which he gives the following < 
cripiion : — " It grows in the fertile earth round Cairo, after 
inundation of the Nile, and not in any other place in Eg 
nor in any other soil. It ripens like water-melons ; its d 
is almost of the same substance, but is not near so cool. 1 
ffrandees eat it as the most pleasant food they find, and 1 
from which they have least to apprehend. It is the n 
excellent of this tribe of any yet known." ^^ 

The Melon. — The cucurbita ciirullusj ox water mel 
abounded in Egypt and the Levant in the days of the ancie 
as it does at the present day. The fruit is about the size 
the common pumpkin, the pulp of which is of a bloom 
appearance, and serves both for meat and drink. Dr. SI 
says, that it is, doubtless, providentially calculated for 
southern countries, as it affords a cool, refreshing ju 
assuages thirst, mitigates fevers and disorders, and corn] 
sates thereby, in no small decree, for the excessive heats, 
elegant writer also says of it : "A traveller in the east, ^ 
recollects the intense gratitude which the gift of a slice 
melon inspired, whilejourneying over the hot and dry plai 
or one who remembers the consciousness of wealth and &• 
rity which he derived from the possession of a melon w 
prepared for a day's journey over the same plains — he 
readily comprehend the regret with which the Hebrewi 
the Arabian desert looked back upon the melons of Egy 
The water melon is cuhivated on the banks of the Nile, in 
rich clayey earth which subsides during the inundat 
This serves the Egyptians for meat, drink, and physic. 
eatea in abundance during the season, even by the ric 
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8o'Tt of people ; but the common people scarcely eat akiy thing 
dse, and account this the best time of the year, as they are 
obliged to piit up with worse fare at other se^isons. This 
Cruft likewise serves them for drink, the juice so refVedhirtjgr 
these .poor creatures that they have much less occasion for 
water than if they were to live on more substantial food in this 
burning climate. 

. Garlic. — Discorid-es says that garlicS anciently grew ik 
figypt, add that they were both eaten and worshipped j a cir- 
cumstance to which Juvenal has alluded in one of his satires. 

** How Egypt, mad with miperatition sprown, 
Makes gods of monsters but too well is known, 
'Tis mortal sin an onion to devour ; 
Each clove of garlic is a sacred power. 
Religious nation sure, and blest abodes, 
Where evexy garden is o'errun with gods. — Ihyden, 

Herodotus, moreover, asserts, that on the great pyramid in 
Egypt there was an inscription which recorded the expense 
of onions, radishes, leeks, and garlic, which the workmen had 
consumed during its erection, namely, 1,600 talents of silver. 
A variety of the species of garlic alluded to is at the present 
day cultivated in Franco, where it is called the " onion of 
Bgypt" It is held in high estimation for the small bulbs that 
grow among the flowers, which are eaten like onions, and are 
very agreeable to the palate. It has been observed of this 
vegetable, that of all plants it has the greatest strength, aflbrds 
the most nourishment, and supplies most spirits, to those who 
eat little animal food ^ a fact to which the poet Homer alludes : 

*' Honey new pressed, the sacred flour of wlieatj 
And wholesome garlic crowned with savVy meat 

Hasselquist says that garlic does not now grow in Ilgypt, 
from whence he questions whether it grew there anciently. 
But such an argument is by no means sound : for in the phy- 
fiical history of our country, plants might be adduced which, 
were formerly cultivated here, but which are now extinct. 

LeeJcs. — Hasselquist, speaking of this plant, says that the 
karrat or leek, which is the allium porum of Linnffius, is 
surely one of those plants after which the Israelites repined ; 
for it has been cultivated in Egypt from time immemorial. 
The inhabitants are extremely fond of it, and the poor people 
eat it raw with their bread, especially for breakfast, and would 
scarcely exchange their leeks and bit of bread for a royal 
dinner. 

VOL. L 3 
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Onions. — The same author, speaking of onions with Teftf>p^ 
ence to Egypt, remarks, *^ Whoever has tasted onions in £g7A | 
must allow that none can be had better in any part « m 
world ; here they are sweet, in other countries they are u 
seous and strong ; here they are soft, whereas in the north aai 
other parts they are hard, and the coats so compact, that thsy 
are hard of digestion. Hence they cannot, in any place, bi 
eaten with less prejudice and more satisfaction than in Egypt 
They eat them roasted, cut into four pieces, with some bits of 
roasted meat, which the Turks in Egypt call Kebak; and 
with this dish they are so delighted, that I have heard then 
wish they might enjoy it in paradise. They likewise make i 
soup of them, cutting the onions in small pieces ; this is one 
of tne best dishes I ever ate." Onions appear to have been i 
staple article of diet in Egypt in ancient times, as they are it 
the present day in warm countries. Most of the people of 
Western Asia are remarkably fond of onions, and the Arabs 
have a childish passion for them. Travellers also mention, 
that in Greece and Africa raw onions aro excellent 

Lentils. — The lentil is the Itns esculenta of some writers, 
and the Ervum lens of LinnsBus ; and it belongs to the legu- 
minous or podded family, all of which are a sort of pulse; 
The stem of the plant is branched, and the leaves consist of 
about eight pair of smaller leaflets. The flowers are nmall, 
and prettily veined ; the pod contains about two seeds ; and it 
flourishes most in a dry, warm, sandy soil Lentils are much 
used as food in Egypt, Barbary, and Syria. Dr. Shaw states, 
that the manner oi dressing them in Barbary, is by boiling 
and stewing them with oil and garlic, which makes a pottage 
of a chocolate colour ; similar, it is supposed, to the ^ red pot- 
tage" for which Esau sold his birth-right, Gen. xxv. 30 — 34. 
In Syria, they are eaten after having been simply parched in 
a pan over the fire. Three varieties are cultivated in France, 
"small brown," "yellowish," and the "lentil of Provence." 

Beans. — In ancient times, according to Herodotus, the bean 
was held in abhorrence by the Egyptian priesthood. It is, 
however, at the present day, no inconsiderable part of the diet 
of the poor of that country ; and Dr. Shaw states, that in Bar- 
bary, beans, after they are boiled and stewed with garlic, are 
the principal food of persons of all distinctions. 

Tke Nigella. — This plant forms a singular exception to the 
&mily to which it belongs. While they are poisonous in the 
highest degree, it produces seeds which are not only aromatic, 
but possess medicinal qualities of the most useful kind, Auso- 
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nius asserts of it, that it is pungent as pepper : and Pliny, that 
its seed is good for seasoning food, especially bread. It is 
cultivated in Egypt, as well as in Persia and India, for the 
Sake of its seeds, which have been used in all ages as a condi- 
ment, in the same manner as we use coriander and carraway 
seeds. 

jLl'henna. — The henna is a tall shrub, endlessly multiplied 
in Egypt The leaves are of a lengthened oval form, opposed 
to each other, and of a faint green colour. The flowers grow 
at the extremity of the branches, in long and tufted boquets * 
the smaller ramifications which support them are red, and 
likewise opposite ; from the arm-pit cavity springs a small leaf 
almost round, but terminating in a point ; the corolla is formed 
of four petals, curling up, and of^a light yellow. Between 
each petal are two white stamina with a yellow summit: there 
is only one pistil. The pedicle, reddish at its issuing from 
the bough, dies away into a faint green. The calix is cut into 
four pieces of a tender green, up toward their extremity, which 
is reddish. The fruit, or berry, is a green capsule previous 
to its maturity ; it assumes a red tint as it ripens, and oecomes 
brown when it is dried ; it is divided into four compartments, 
in which are inclosed the seeds, triangular and brown- 
coloured. The bark of the stem and of the branches is of a 
deep grey, and the wood has, internally, a light cast of yellow. 
In truth, this is one of the most grateful plants to both the sight 
and smell. The pleasing colour of its bark, the licfht green 
of its foliage, the soflened mixture of white and yellow with 
which the flowers, collected into long clusters like the lilac, 
are coloured, and the red tint of the ramifications which sup- 
port them, form a combination of the most agreeable effect. 
These flowers, whose shades are very delicate, difluse around 
the sweetest odours, throughout the gardens and the apart- 
ments which they embellish. They accordingly form a fa- 
vourite nosegay: the women take pleasure to deck themselves 
with these beautiful clusters of fragrance, to adorn their apart- 
ments with them, to carry them to their bath, to hold them in 
their hand ; in a word, to perfume their persons with them. 
They attach to their possession, which the mildness of the 
climate, and the facility of culture seldom refuse them, a value 
so high, that they would willingly appropriate it exclusively 
to themselves ; and they suffer with impatience Christian 
women and Jewesses to partake of it with them. The same 
importance seems to have been attached to this species of 
plant in ancient times. See Sol. Song, iv. 14. 
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Aloe Soccoirina — This tree ^rows in the island ofSoccotih 
rn, in Eirypt, of which it is a nntive. It IxNirs the reputitioi 
of prod uc in (If the bc^st alors. When oM, it has a round stea, 
threo or fou r feet hi^h ; leaves of a su'ord form, a foot and a hiK 
to two ftH>t loncr^ sharp-ediifed, sawed, hard, and pungent atthi 
apex, ol\en coUecteil in clusters al the top of the stem : and ni 
flowers tipped with greeu, borne in clusters on tali 8ta)ki| 
which rise erect from amonpf the leaves. 

Cum mill. — This is an umlielliferous plant of annual dura* 
tion, found wild in £?ypt, Syria, and Asia, and cultivatel 
from time immemorial for the sake of its a^^reeable aromatk 
fruit, which, like that of caraway, dill, anise, etc., posseMCi 
stimuiatinir and carminative properties. The plant grofii 
about a foot hi^h, and is very little branched. As the seeds 
are suspended by delicate threads, like the nigella^ when ripe 
they may be readily removed. 

Calamus Aromaticuf. — This is a species of cane which il 
sweet scented, and which grows in Egypt, Judea, Syria, Ara- 
bia, and India. The plant emits a powerful fragrance even 
while growing: and when dried, and reduced into powder, 
it forms a precious perfume. 

The Flai^. — This plant is mentioned as afllbrding a hiding* 
place for Moses, Exod. ii. 3 — 5. It is not certain what plant 
18 intended ; probably the original was a general term for set 
or river weed, of which we may suppose there was a great va- 
riety on the margin of the waters of the Nile. 

Lily. — That the lily anciently grew in Egypt is testified 
by the hieroglyphics, among which it appears. What species 
of the lily grew there, is, however, unknown : probably it was 
the amaryllis lutea, with which the fields of the Levant are 
overrun. Be it what species it may, it Avas doubtless full of 
meaning among that people, as it was among the ancients ge- 
nerally. The fact, indeed, of its being an hieroglyphical 
representation is sufficient to prove this ; for these representa- 
tions are all fraught with meaning, though many of them are 
hard to be understood. An heraldic work, published in 
France, gives the following singular and interesting account 
of the lily as an emblem ; It is the symbol of divinity, of purity, 
and abundance, and of love; most complete in perfection, 
chanty and benediction ; as that mirror of chastity, Susanna, 
is defined Susa, which signifies the " lily flower ;^' the chief 
city of the Persians bearing that name for excellency. Hence 
the lily's three leaves, in the arms of France, meaneth, piety 
justice, and charity. 
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The Sycamore tree, — This tree, xheficus sycamorus of bot- 
fiiists, is celebrated in Palestine, Egypt, and Abyssinia, to 
Uie present day. It is a wide spreading tree, attains a consid- 
erable height, and exhibits a trunk of large dimensions, strik- 
ing its bulky diverging roots deep into the soil Its fruit seems 
to have been an important article in the diet of the ancient 
Egyptians ; for the psalmist, recording in holy song the plagues 
wherewith God had visitai that people, says, '' He destroyed 
their sycamore trees with frost," Psa. Ixxviii. 47. Travellers 
inform us, indeed, that it constitutes the greater pi^rt of the 
diet of the people of Egypt at the present day. Give them a 
piece of bread, a couple of sycamore figs, and a juc^ of water 
from the Nile, and they think themselves well regaled. The 
wood of the sycamore has obtained a ixigh reputation for du- 
rability, notwithstanding its porous and spongy appearance. 
This has arisen from the circumstance that the coffins of the 
Egyptians, which were made of that wood, remained for many 
ages in a state of preservation. Dr. Shaw states, that he saw 
k>me mummy chests three thousand years old, and he cqntends 
rom this fact for its extreme durability. Bruce, however, 
iffirms, that some of the wood which he buried in his garden, 
)erishea in four years, which bas given rise to a probable 
conjecture on the subject ; namely, that the preservation of the 
tycamore mummy-chests arises partly from a particular pre- 
[Kiration, or coating of the coffins: and partly from the dry- 
ness of the climate and the sandy soil of Egypt The wood 
^f the sycamore was also used for boxes, tables, doors, and 
Dther objects which required large and thick planks, as well 
eiB for making idols and wooden statues. 

TheYine. — We learn from Scripture that Egypt was an- 
ciently celebrated for its vine trees. It does not appear, 
however, that the grapes of Egypt were so fine as those c^ 
Palestine ; for those which the spies brought from jElschol, as 
a proof of the fertility of the promised land, astonished the 
Hebrews, and had they seen such in Egypt, it could have 
been no matter of surprise. Bochart informs us that, in the 
east, the vine produces three crops in the course of one year. 
Thus in March, after the tree has produced the first crop of 
blossoms, the dressers cut away from it that wood which is bar- 
ren, and in the succeeding month a new shoot, bearing fruit, 
springs from the branches, which being lopped also, shoots forth 
again io May, laden with the latter grapes. Those clusters, 
which blossomed successively in March, Aj^ril, and May, 

3» 
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become ripe, and are gathered in August and the tw< 
ceeding months. 

Besides the yine bearing good grapes, there appears 
a wild vine growing in Egypt, that is, the solanum ind 
or the hoary night-shade. Hasselquist says, that the Aral 
this plant aneb el dib, or ^ wolf grapes ; ' that it grows 
in the vineyards, and is very pernicious to them, and 
likewise resembles a vine by its shrubby stalk. 

The Cypress. — The cypress, cupressus semperviren 
pears to have been indigenous to Egypt; for we learn 
nistory that coffins and mummy cases were made of its 
The tree is too well known, being cultivated in our own 
try to a considerable degree of perfection, to need descri 

Tke Pomegranate, — The punica granatuniy or pon 
nate tree, in its native state, is a lowly shrub, about eii 
ten feet in height, extremely bushy and covered with th 
when cultivated, however, it is n^rly twice that size, 
especially in the south of Europe. The flowers differ : 
ferent varieties, and while the fruit of the wild plant is 
about the size of a walnut, that of the cultivated tree is 1 
than the largest apple. This is filled with seeds imbedc 
a red pulp, which is the part eaten. It seems to have 
highly esteemed by the ancients, for we find the He 
specifying it as one of the luxuries they had lost by le 
Egypt ; and it is enumerated by Moses, with wheat, b 
etc., as a recommendation of the promised land, Deut vi 

The Date Palm. — This tree is an evergreen, and, to 
perfection, it requires a hot climate, with a sandy soi 
humid, and somewhat nitreous. Hence, its favourite pi 
alonfif the rivers which border the hot and sandy desert 
beside old wells, in the very heart of the desert itself; 
cumstance which renders the distant prospect of it a d 
to the wanderer in those parched regions, from the assu 
of water which it conveys. Mariti says that this tree j 
to the height of a man in ^ve or six years' growth ; an 
is a very rapid growth, if we consider that the trunk rises 
the ground of a thickness which never increases. It ai 
to have been cultivated in Egypt in all ages of the wori( 
at the present day trees of this kind are very abundant 
Clarke says that the natives are chiefly engaged in th< 
of them, tying up their blossoms with bands formed < 
foliage, to prevent their being torn off, and scattered b 
wind. 

The trunk of the date palm tree served for beams, 
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entire or split in half: while the gereet, or branches, 
were, as they are now, used in making wicker baskets, bed- 
steads, coops, and ceilings of rooms, answering for every 
purpose for which laths or other thin wood- work might be 
required. 

The Doum Palm. — Instead of one trunk without branches, 
the doum throws up two trunks, or more properlV) branches, 
at the same time from the soil. From each of these spring 
two branches, which are also frequently bifurcated more 
towards the top of the tree. The terminal branches are 
crowned with bundles of from twenty to thirty palm leaves 
from six to nine feet in length. The fruit of the doum is 
most essentially different from that of the date palm. The 
tree grows in Upper Effypt, but seldom in the lower country. 
The wood is more solid than that of the date palm, and will 
even bear to be cut into planks, of which the dfoors in Upper 
Egypt are frequently made. 

Barley. — Of all cultivated grain, barley comes to perfectioa 
in the greatest variety of climates, and is consequently found 
over the greatest extent of the habitable globe. The heat and 
the drought of tropical climates does not destroy it, and it 
ripens in the short summers of those which verge on the 
frigid zone. In Egypt, were the climate is mild, two crops 
may be reaped in the same year ; one in the spring from 
seed sown in the autumn, and one in the autumn from seed 
sown iy the spring. This explains a passage in Scripture, 
which speaks of the destruction of this plant in one of the ten 
plagues, Exod. ix. 31, 32. Commentators are generally 
agreed that this even happened in March : the first crop of 
barley was therefore nearly ripe, and the flax ready to gather ; 
but the wheat and the rye sown in sprins^ were not sufficiently 
advanced in growth to be injured. This is confirmed by the 
testimony of modern travellers. Dr. Richardson, writing in 
Egypt in the early part of March, says, " The barley and 
flax are now advanced ; the former is in the ear, and the 
latter is boiled, and it seems to be about this season of the 
year that God brought the plague of thunder and hail upon 
the Egyptians, to punish the guilty Pharaoh, who had 
hardenea his presumptuous heart against the miracles of 
Omnipotence." 

Rye. — It is uncertain whether the Hebrew Kusemeth,which 
occurs Exod. ix. 32, and which is there spoken of as anciently 
growing in Egypt, signifies rye. Most commentators con- 
tend that it was spelt, which the word is usually rendered in 
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Other versions. No plant, however, bearings thit imme gro«B 
now ill Er.n^'pt ; niiJ, as the modern state of agriculture in 
that coui>try utforiN no iLita lo nsj^ist us in our conjectures on 
the {iiicicnt agriculture, it is as likely to have been rye as 

Sp(>ll. 

Dr. Sliaw supposes that rice is the j;;rttin intended bj the 
original, aiul cites Pliny as atlirniini; that rice, or oryza^ was 
the olvra of the ancimts. tlaBselquist, howerer, states that 
the Eiryptians ieurnt<d the cuhivation of rice under the caliphs. 

JLnsf.te. — We are told by Horus Apollo, that the Bgyp- 
tians, wishing to describe the antit^uity of their oriffiDy 
figured u bundle of piipyrns, as an emblem of the food they 
first subsisted on« when the use of wheat was yet unknown 
among them. Bruce atfirms this to be the ensetc, an Ethio- 
pian plant, which was cultivated in Ki^^ypt till the general use 
of wheat superseded it as a diet The stalk of this herba- 
ceous plant, when boiKnl, has the taste of the best wheoten 
bread not perfectly baked, and if eaten with milk or butter, is 
wholejsoinef nourishing, and easy of digestion. This symbol, 
therefore, by no luean^s proves that the ancient Egyptians ate 
plants before they discovennl corn, but only that ensete was 
one of the articles they used for food, and which oeeasaooally 
supplied the place of wheat. 

Lotus. — The JBgyptian lotus, an aquatic plant, and a species 
of water lily, was also used by the ancient Egyptians for 
food. lierodotus thus describes it: "'The water iiiy crows 
in the inundated lands of Egypt The seed of this nower, 
which resembles that of the poppy, they bake and make into 
a kind of bread. They also use the root of tliis plant, which 
is round, of an acfreeable flavour, and about the size of an 
apple. This the Egyptians call the lotus." Theophraslus, 
in his History of Plants, bears similar testimony. It is the 
nymphaa lotus of Linnaeus, and the colocassia of Pliny. It 
is mentioned by Prosper Alpinus, under the name of culcas^ 
At the present day it is called eddow, and the inundated 
places of the Nile produce an abundance of it. Its root is 
also the food of numbers both in the East and West Indies, 
and in the South Sea Islands. 

Holcus Sorghum. — This plant, which in Latin is called 
Milium, a name which points to a stalk bearing a thousand 
grains, appears to have been known in the early ages of the 
world in the countries bordering upon Egypt, and we may 
safety conclude that it was known in that country also. It js 
i^ow ejUenSiiyely cultivated there, and three harvests are ob- 
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iW6d in one year. In the countries south of Eygpt, It if 
'Oquently to oe met with, from sixteen to twenty feet in 
ek[ht, a^d wheat being almost unknown there, both man 
tid be^st subsist chiefly upon it. In Egypt, it forms part of 
16 diet of the poorer classes. But that which forms the chief 
H)d of the Egyptians is, what it has been from the remotest 
eriod of time, bread-corn. 

TVheat. — We learn from the interesting history of Joseph, 
3 well <as from the narrative of the ten plagues, that Egypt 
"as fsuDOUS in those days for this species of grain. Some, 
deed, point out that country as the parent of wheat ; and, as 
e. earliest mention of it is connected with that country, and 
joiight have extended from thence to the islands of the 
editerranean and to Greece and her colonies, the conjecture 
probable. 

The matchless wealth of Egypt arose from its com, which, 
en in almost universal famine, enabled it to support neigh- 
uring nations, as it did under Joseph's wise administration. 

latter ages, it was the vast granary of Rome and Constan- 
Lople. A calumny was raised against St. Athanasius, 
arging him with having threatened to prevent in future the 
iportation of com into Constantinople from Alexandria, 
hich greatly incensed the emperor Constantine agamst him, 
cause he knew that his capital city could not subsist without 
e corn exported from Egypt thither. The same reason 
duced the emperors of Rome to take so great a care of 
gypt, which they considered as the nursing mother of the 
or Id's metropolis.* The same river, however, . which 
labled Egypt to feed the two most populous cities in the 
orld, sometimes reduced its own inhabitants to the most 
rrible famine ; and it is astonishing that Joseph's wise fore- 
ght, which in fruitful years had made provision for seasons 
r sterility, should not have taught these wise politicians to 

* If what DiodoTUfl aflinns to be true, that in his day, Egypt contained 
lirteen millions of people, and that the population consisted before his 
me of seventeen millions, the fertility of Egypt must have been prodi- 
lous indeed. And the wonder is heightened, when we reflect on the 
Mve-mentioned facts, that it exported vast quantities of grain to Rome, 
id afterwards to Constantinople. Rollin states the exportation to Rome 
» have been twenty millions of bushels of wheat, which is equal to 
,500,000 quarters. Such a quantity was more than sufllicient to have 
jpplied \he whole population of Rome, though it should have doubled 
lat of the metropolis of England at the present day. His error arises 
om mistranslation. The word " modi," which he translates bushels, 
:cording to Arbuthnot and Adam, signifies pecks. Hence ^25.000 quar* 
n only wve eKpocted to Rome annuaUy* 
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adopt similar precautions a^inst the contingency of Ibil- 
failure of the Nile. Pliny, m his panegyric upon Trajn, 
paints with c^reat strength the extremity to which that coontij 
was reduced by a famine in the reign of that prince, and tb 
relief he generously afforded to it " The Egypdana," siyi 
he, ^ who gloried that they needed neither sun nor rain to 
produce their corn, and who believed they miffht con6deolly 
contest the prize of plenty with the most fruitful countries i 
the world, were condemned to an unexpected drought and i 
fatal sterility, from the greatest part of their territories being 
deserted and left unwatered by the Nile, whose inundation ii 
the source and standard of their abundance. They then im- 
plored that assistance from their prince, which they had beea 
accustomed to expect only from their river. The delay of 
their relief was no longer than that which employed a courier 
to bring the melancholy news to Rome * and one would hare 
imagined that this misfortune had befallen them only to dis- 
play with greater lustre the generosity and goodness of Cesar. 
It was an ancient and general opinion, that our city could not 
subsist without provisions drawn from Egypt This rain and 
proud nation boasted, that though conquered, they neyeithe- 
less fed their conquerors; that, by means of their river, eithei 
abundance or scarcity were entirely at their disposal Bat I 
we now have returned the Nile his own harvests, and given I 
him back the provisions he sent us. Let the Egyptians be, | 
then, convinced by their own experience, that they are not | 
necessary to us, and are only our vassals. Let them know 
that their ships do not so much bring us the provision we 
stand in need of, as the tribute which they owe us. And let 
them never forget that we can do without them, but that they 
can never do without us. This most fruitful province had been 
ruined, had it not worn the Roman chains ! The Eygptians, 
in their sovereign, found a deliverer and a father. Astonished 
at the sight of their granaries, filled without any labour of 
their own, they were at a loss to know to whom they owed 
this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The famine of a people, 
though at such a distance from us, yet so speedily stopped, 
served only to let them feel the advantage of living under 
our empire. The Nile may, in other times, have diffused 
more plenty in Egypt, but never more glory upon us. May 
Heaven, content with this proof of the people's patience, and 
the prince's generosity, restore for ever back to Cgypt its 
ancient fertility." 

The reproach of this ancient author to the EgjrptianB for 
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their vain regard to the inundations of the Nile, points out 
one of their peculiar characteristics ; and which is aptly and 
beautifully illustrated by the prophet Ezekiel in a passage 
wherein God speaks to Pharaoh-hophra, or Apries, thus: 
^ Behold, I am against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that heth in the midst of his rivers, whicn hath 
said, My river is mine own^ and I have made it for myself" 
Ezek. xxix. 3. The Almighty perceived an insupportable 
pride in the heart of this prince, a sense of security, and con- 
fidence in the inundations of the Nile, as though the effects 
of this inundation had been owing to nothing but his own 
care and labour, or those of his predecessors, and not, as in 
reality they were, dependent on the gracious influences of 
Heaven. So prone is man by nature to forget the source 
from whence all blessings flow. 

Besides the plants enumerated above, which grew anciently 
in Egypt, at tne present day the following are successfully 
cultivated in that country: winter plants, which are sov/n 
after the inundation, and reaped in about three or four months 
after ; peas, vetches, lupins, clover, coleseed, lettuce, poppy, 
and tobacco : summer plants, which are raised by artificial 
irrigation, by means of water wheels, and other machinery ; 
Indian corn, sugar cane, cotton, indigo, and madder. Rice is 
sown in the spring, and gathered in October, chiefly near 
Lake Menzaleh. Fruit trees, which grow mostly in gardens 
near the principal towns ; the mulberry, and Seville orange, 
which ripens in January ; apricots in May ; peaches and 
plums in June ; apples, pears, and caroobs at the end of June ; 
grapes at the beginning of July ; flgs in July ; prickly pears 
at toe end of July ; pomegranates and lemons in August ; 
citrus medica in September ; oranges in October ; and sweet 
lemons and banana in November. Some of these plants may 
have grown anciently in Egypt, but we know of no data 
whereon to make sucn an assertion. 

GOLD AND SILVER MINES. 

Egypt was proverbial for its riches. See Exod. xii. 35 ; 
Ezek. xxxii. 12 ; Hcb. xi. 26. This arose partly from its 
fertility, and partly from its extensive commerce. But that 
which chiefly rendered the people rich in gold and silver, for 
which they were celebrated, was their mines of these precious 
metali. Their gold mines were in the desert of the upper 
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country. Their position, still known to the Arabs, is about 
8. K. from Bahayrch, a villii^n^ opposite the town of Edfou, in 
latitude 21 '^ r>^'. on Apollifiopolis Muf^na, and at a distance of 
nearly ten days* journey from that place in the mountains of 
the liishareoh. Arub auiliors pinre them at Gcbal Ollagee, 
a moiu^itain situatetl iu the land of 1^'^a, which word points 
out the Hishareo desert, bein^ still usfd by the tribe as their 
own name. I'he ^old lies in veins of auartz, in the rocks, 
borderinir an inhospitable valley and itsaujiicent ravines; but 
the small nuantity they are capable of producinij by immense 
labour, added to the ditficultics of procuring water, and other 
local impediments, would probably render the re-openingr of 
them an unprofitable speculation. In the time of Aboolfidda, 
indeed, who lived abotit ad. 1334, they only just covered their 
expenses, from which circumstance, they have ever since 
been abandoned by the Arab caliphs. The toil of extracting 
the gold in ancient times, according to the account of 
A^alharchides, was immense, and the loss of life in working 
the mines appall in §^. 

He thus describes the process: "The kings of Egypt 
compelled many poor people together with their wives and 
children, to labour in the mines, wherein they underwent 
more suffering than can well be imagined. The hard rocks 
of the gold mountains being cleft by heating them with burn- 
ing wood, the workmen then apply their iron implements. 
The younfi^ and active, with iron hammers, break the rock in 
pieces, and form a number of narrow passages, not running 
in straifi^ht lines, but followinn^ the direction of the vein ol 
gold, which is as irregular in its course as the roots of a tree. 
The workmen have lights fastened on their forehead, by the 
aid of wijuch they cut their way through the rock, always fol- 
lowing the white veins of stone. To keep them to their task, 
an overseer stands by, ready to inflict a blow on the lazy. 
The material that is thus loosened, is carried out of the gal- 
leries by boys, and received at the mouth of the mine by old 
men and the weaker labourers, who then carry it to the 
Epnpta or inspectors. These are young men, under thirty 
years of age, strong and vigorous, who pound the broken 
fragments with a stone pestle, till there is no piece larger than 
a pea. It is then placed on grind ing-stones, or a kind of mill- 
stone, and women, three on each side, work at it till it is re- 
duced to fine powder. . . . The fine powder is then passed 
oa to a set of w.or]auen called ISeUangees^ who place it on a 
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^OiEjy-poV^ed board, z^ot lying in a flat position, but a little 
sloping. The Seltangee after pouring some w^ater on the 
bq^rd, rjo^b? ^t with his hand, at first gently, but aAerwards 
more vigprously, by which process the lignter .earthy parti- 
cles slide off alon^ the ^lope oif the board, and the heavier 
l^ptfi axe le^ft behiad. He then takes soft sponges, which he 
presses on the board ramer gentry, which causes the lighter 
particles to adhere to the sponge, while the heavy shining 
grains still keep their place on the board, owing to their 
weight. From the Sellangees the gold particles are trans- 
ferred to the roasters, who measure and- weigh all that they 
receive, before putting it into an earthen jar. ^With the gold 
particles they mix lead in a certain proportion, lumps of salt, 
a little tin, and barley bran, and putting a cover on the jar 
that fits tight, and smearing it all over, they burn it in a fur- 
nace for five days and nights without intermission. On 
the sixth day, they cool the vessel, and take out the gold, 
which they find somewhat diminished in quantity: all 
the other substances entirely disappear. These mines were 
worked under the ancient kings of Egypt, but abandoned 
during the occupation of the country by the Ethiopians, and 
afterwards by the Medes and Persians. Even at the present 
^ay, (about b.c. 150,) we may find copper chisels or imple- 
nents in the galleries, (the use of iron not being known at 
that time,)* and innumerable skeletons of the wretched be- 
ings who lost their lives in the passages of the mine. The 
excavations are of great extent, and reach down to the sea 
coast." 

This process appears to be represented in the paintings of 
tombs executed during the reign of Qsirtase!), and some of 
the ancient Pharaohs. We are not inTormed when they 
were first discovered, but we may suppose that the mines were 
worked at the earliest periods of the Egyptian monarchy. 
The total of their annual produce is said by Hecataeus to 
have been recorded in a temple founded by a monarch of the 
18th dynasty. He also notices an immense sum produced 
annually from the silver mines of Egypt, which amounted 
to 3,200 myriads of minsB, each of which was I lb. 4 oz. 6 
dwt. Englisn weight. In a sculpture of Thebes, also, Osv- 
mandas is represented dedicating to the deity the gold 
and silver he annually received from the mines through- 

* This ftuthor must, therefore, mean copper in the early part of this 
extract, though he uses a word properly rendered iron. 
VOL. L 4 
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out Egypt, which in silver alone amounted to this enonnaa 
sum. 

Besides these mines, there were others of copper, lead, 
iron, and emeralds, all of which were valuable. These 
mines still exist in the deserts of the Red Sea. The same 
districts also abound in sulphur, which was most probably 
made use of by the ancient Egyptians. 



CHAVTER II. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL mSTORY OP EGYPT. 



In ancient times, Egypt comprehended a great number of 
cities. Herodotus relates, indeed, that under Amasis, who 
lived about 570 years b. c, there were 20,000 inhabited cities 
in that country. Diodorus, however, with more judgment 
and caution, calculates 18,000 large villages and towns ; and 
states that, under Ptolemy I^agus, they amounted to upwards 
of 30,000, a number which remained even at the period when 
he wrote, about 44 years b.c, when the population of Egypt 
was reduced from seventeen to thirteen millions of inhabi- 
tants. According to Theocritus, the number of towns, at an 
earlier period, was 33,339 ; he may here, however, include 
some of the neighbouring provinces belonging to Egypt, as 
he comprehends Ethiopia, Libya, Syria, Arabia, Pamphylia, 
Cilicia, Caria, and Lycia, within the dominions of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. Other authors may also occasionally have 
extended the name of Egypt to its possessions in Libya, Ethi- 
opia, and Syria ; since, making every allowance for the flour-, 
ishing condition of this highly fertile country, the number 
of towns they mention is too disproportionate for the sole 
valley of Egypt. Our knowledge of the more ancient cities 
of Egypt is very limited, and that knowledge for the most 
part is preservea bjr existing remains. Among the most re- 
markable of these cities is 

NO, NO-AMMON, DIOSPOLIs) OR THEBES. 

Thebes was indeed the most ancient capital and renowned 
city of Egypt. It was probably built by the first settlers. 
Misraim ana his family, whence Egypt is generally styled 
**the land of Misraim" in the original Scriptures, thoug^h 
Tunally rendered the land of Egypt. The origin of the city 
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18 certainly lost in the remote infancy of human settlemeoH 
and institutions. 

The Egyptian name of the city was No, Ezek* xxx. U; 
to which was added Amon, or Amoun, which waa, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, a title of Jove among the Egyptians. This 
would sugjzest that the city denoted was the chief seat of the 
worship 01 Jupiter Ammon. And such was No ; for the 
Septua^int renders it, Ezek. xxx. 15, by Diospolis, " The city 
of Jove/' on account of its devotion to the worship of Jupiter. 
Dr. I laics says, that it has been mistakenly supposed that the 
term Amon, or Amoun, denotes Ham, the youngest son of 
Noah, and the father of Misraim ; and he adds, that its real 
signirtcation is *' Truth," or " Veracity," whence the Lord is 
styled yE/ A munah/' God of truth," Deut xxxii. 4. Plato 
says, that " the secret and invisible creative power supreme 
among the E^ryptians was called Ammon ; and Plutarch, 
that the term signified " hidden.^' This was also an epithet 
of the true God : ^ Why askest thou thus after my name, 
seeing it is secret?" Judg. xiii. 18 ; and it accords with the 
inscription on the temple of Neith, or " Wiadom," at Sata, in 
Lower Egypt, as recorded by Plutarch : 

I AM ALL THAT HATH BEEN, AND IS, AND WILL BE ; 
AND MY VEIL NO MORTAL YET UNCOVERED. 
MY OFFSPRING IS THE SUN. 

This may explain the ancient aphorism, " Truth lies hid 
in a well ;" as primarily relating to the incomprehensible 
nature of the Supreme Being, " the only true God," John 
xvii. 3, who was styled by the Egyptians Scolos aguoston^ 
meaning ^Markness that cannot be pierced," and by the 
Athenians, Agnostos Theosy " The Unknown God." See 
Acts xvii. 23. The Grecian name of this city, Thebes, waa 
probably derived from Thebehy " an ark," like Noah's, the 
memory of which would naturally be preserved by the firat 
settlers after the deluge in all parts of the earth, nruce, in- 
deed, observes, that " the figure of the temples in Thebes do 
not seem to be far removed from the idea given us of the ark." 

Thebes was the metropolis of the country of Egypt ; far 
eclipsing the metropolitan cities which arose in Middle and 
Lower Egypt. It was venerated by the ancient Egyptians as 
the parent city, the seat of sacred mysteries, and of learning 
and the arts. Long after Memphis hid become the politiciU 
metropoli3 of the united kingdom, and from its more advan- 
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^eous situation for trade had diverted from Thebes the 
*^ealth it derived from commerqe, it survived in splendour 
^t)d magnificence. Even at the present day, it has been said, 
^hile Zoph, and 2>oan, and On, have scarcely left behind a 
^estige of their existence, the desolate temples of Thebes re- 
Qain in almost all their pristine glory, and promise to carry 
lowTi the records of her glory and desolation to the end of 
ime. 

The poet Homer, in his immortal verse, speaks of the 
rreat wealth of Thebes, and mentions its hundred gates, 
rom each of which issued 200 men with horses and cha- 
•iots, etc. This poetical allusion has been taken by some for 
listory. Diodorus, however, intimates th^t the force was not 
•aised in the vicinity of Thebes ; and with reference to the 
iiundred gates, he states the conjecture of some persons that 
ihe city derived its title of Hecatompylos from the numerous 
propyla, or gateways of temples and public buildings. The 
notion of its having gates is strongly objected to by some tra- 
vellers, inasmuch as not the least indication can be discovered 
that the city was enclosed by a wall. 

Concerning the buildings of the city we have no detailed 
description from ancient sources, but only of the public monu- 
ments. It is probable, however, that in this and other ancient 
cities of Egypt, while the temples were erected with such 
strong materials as would resist very long the power of time, 
the mass of private dwellings were of a very lowly character, 
such as mud or brick. When we speak, indeed, of the splen- 
dour of ancient cities, we must understand it exclusively of 
its public buildinors and monuments, and not of handsome 
streets and comfortable habitations, which a modern city 
exhibits. 

But we not only learn from profane history that Thebes 
was one of the most powerful cities in days of yore ; Scrip- 
ture bears testimony to the same fact. There is a striking 
passage in Nahum iii. 8 — 10, wherein there is an implied 
comparison between No, or Thebes, and Nineveth, with an 
apparent preference given to the former. The prophet in- 
terrogates Nineveh thus: " Art thou better than populous 
No, that was situate among the rivers, that had the waters 
round about it, whose rampart was the sea, and her wall wiis 
from the sea?" And then in the next verse he says, "Ethi- 
opia and Egypt were her strength, and it was infinite." How 
strong and great Thebes was, history and its existing monu- 
ments testify ; and its population may be inferred from its be- 

4* 
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in^ od ed ^ populous " in compariiOQ with the gntt clf\ 
Ninereh, aa well as from the accounts of its extent Tkn 
accounts difler greatly, but D'Anville, analyzing the 
statements, deduces that its circuit was equal to tweotjH 
Roman miles, being an extent to which few modem 
approach, and which London itself does not greatly 

Of the wealth of Thebes some idea may be formed fnm 
the accounts of the spoib obtained by the Persians nnds 
Cambyses, and the quantity of precious metal collected afior 
the burning of the city. This last, according to Diodonii 
amounted to upwards of 300 talents, about 26,020 pomidi 
troy, of gold, and 2,300 talents, or 199,518 pounds of silver; 
the former worth 1,248,960/., and the latter 598,544^ sle^ 
ling. This destruction is said to have levelled not only the 
private house, but the greater part of its numerous templeiL 

But this was not the first time that Thebes had sufimd 
from the desolations of u'ar. The prophet Nahum intimates, 
in the passage referred to, that it was devastated before 
Nineveh. After drawing the comparison between the two 
cities, he says, '^ Yet was she earned away, she went into 
captivity : her young children also were dashed in pieces at 
the top of all the streets ; and they cast lots for her honourable 
men,* and all her great men were bound in chains." This 
corresponds to the first blow which the splendour of Thebes 
received when the Ethiopians invaded Egypt, 769 years b. c. 
It suffered again, very probably, when Nebuchadnezzar 
ravaged Egypt, 570 years b. c, aiter which it was burned by 
the Persian king. But it even then survived, and was still a 
city of some note. Eighty-six years b. c. it was indeed of 
such strength and consequence, as to dare to rebel against 
Ptolemy Lathy r us, and it endured a three years' siege before 
it was taken and plundered. It was again punished for re- 
bellion by Grallus, in the reign of Augustus ; after which the 
zeal of the early Christians led them to deface and destroy, 
as much as lay in their power, its remaining monuments, on 
account of the outrageous idolatry there displayed. But some 
of its monuments still remain, testifying at once to its ancient 
grandeur and to the truth of the inspired volume, which fore- 
told its destruction. See Jer. xlvi. and Ezek. xxx. 14 — 16. 

The ruins of Thebes, as described by travellers, testify an 
extent of magnificence of architectural design almost without 
a parallel Karnac and Luxor are situated on the eastern 

• It was costoDMiy with many of the anaent natjona to caat lota fat 
the principal captives who were taken in war. 
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•ide of Thebes, distant from each other about two miles. 
Karnac, which is the largest edifice in Ecypt, was dedicated 
to Priapus. The mole is 140 paces in length, and twenty 
fire in thickness. It leads to a court 1 10 paces in length, and 
the same in breadth. Two ranges of six columns conduct to 
a ^rtlco of 136 columns. The two middle ranges of these 
are eleven feet in diameter, the others are seven feet, the 
length of the vestibule is seventy-eight paces, the breadth 
twenty-five; this leads into a court where there are four 
obelisks, and twelve colossal figures. Two other courts 
conduct to what are supposed to be the apartments of the 
kings ; besides which, there are many extensive buildings 
connected with the palace by avenues of sphinxes, lions, and 
rams. Some of these avenues extend towards Luxor. The 
entrance to Luxor is composed of two obelisks, which at 
present rise seventy feet above the surface of the ground, and 
are understood to be about thirty below it: two colossal 
statues of black granite, each thirty-eight feet nigh ; and two 
masses of building of an oblong shape, and tai>ering sides 
fifty-five feet high, and covered with nieroglyphics. These 
Urge masses are so crowded together that from the front of 
the moles to that of the obelisks the distance is only fourteen 
paces. On the western side of Thebes, is the site of Mem- 
nonium, and the statue of red granite thrown down bv Cam- 
by ses. The space between the Memnonium and Medineet 
Abou. about a mile and a Quarter, is covered with fragments 
of Colossus. The tomb oi Osymandas is supposed by 8ome 
to have been here. The palace of Mendineet Abou has a 
covered passage still preserved. This is fifty-five paces long, 
and sixty-five broad, and is formed by four rows of columns 
placed on the four sides of the court. These columns are 
forty-five feet high, and seven feet in diameter. The tombs 
of the kings are situated in a narrow valley between the 
mountains of Libya, about four miles from the river. Strabo 
says, that there were seventeen tombs remaining in his time ; 
and if we include a grotto near the Memnonium, the same 
number btill remains. 

From the nature of the sculptures, and the distribution of 
the apartments, Karnac, Luxor, and Memnonium, are sup- 
posed to have been residences of the kings of Egypt. All 
other buildings are considered as having been appropriated 
to religious purposes. Some, however, think, from the na- 
ture of the authority exercised by the Egyptian priesthood 
that the palace and the temple were commonly united. 
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ZOAlf, OR TAMI8. 

Zoan is rendered by the SepCuagint, Tontm, or Tami, 
which was n city of £^pt, situated near the mouth of one 
of the branches of the Nile, thence called QSiium TanitieuwL 
It appears to have been one of the rooet ancient capitals of 
E^ypt. The sacred historian tells us, indeed, that it waa buih 
only seven years afler Hebron, the chief residence of the 
patriarch Abraham and his family, Numb. xiii. 22 : and that 
It was one of the royal cities, we gather from the fact that the 
plagues of Hgypt were inflicted *^ in the field of Zoan." 
Psa. Ixxviii. 12. Even in the days of Isaiah, it is mentioned 
as a seat of government. ^' Surely the princes of Zoan are 
fools, the counsel of the wise counsellors of Pharaoh is become 
brutish," Isa. xix. 11. As, however, in verse 13, Noph, or 
Memphis, is similarly noticed, and as it is certain there were 
not ut that time two kings in such close vicinity, it is supposed 
that the kings of that period divided their residence between 
Zoan and Noph, as those of Persia did between Susa and 
Ecbatana. Bryant and others think that Tanis was too dis- 
tant from the land of Goshen to have been the scene of the 
miracles recorded in Exodus, and they look for Zoan at Sais, 
which Bryant determines to have been situated a little above 
the point of the Delta, not far from HeliopoUs, and therefore 
bordering close on the land of Goshen. But this is restrict- 
ing the regions of Goshen within narrower limits than are 
assigned it by the best authorities whom we have followed in 
our description of that land; and therefore the Septuagint 
may be correct 

ON, OR HELIOPOUS. 

On, which is mentioned as early as in the days of Joseph, 
who married the daughter of the high priest of tnat city, Gen. 
xli. 45, is noticed under several names in Scripture. The 
Hebrew name for it was Bethshemesh, or '^ house of the aun," 
which, or "city of the sun," is the meaning of all the names 
given to the place, except that of Aven, or Bethaven, Ezek. 
XXX. 17, Hos, X. 5, which means "vanity," or " house of 
vanity," a nick-name the Hebrews were accustomed to apply 
to noted places of idolatrous worship. The Greek name of 
the place was Heliopolis, by which name the Septuagint ver- 
sion renders it, a rendering that has not been disputed. 

The city derived its name from the worship of the sun, to 
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pvhich a celebrated temple was here consecrated. It was a 
iamous seat of the Egyptian science and learning. Herodo- 
:us says, that the Heliopolitans were reckoned the wisest of 
:he Egyptians ; and, according to Berosas, it was the city of 
Moses, which well accounts for his scriptural character, that 
be ** was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians," Acts 
▼ii« 22. It is certain that in the college of priests at this 
place, Eudoxus, Plato, and Herodotus received their instruc- 
tioD in astronomy, philosophy, and history ; and in all that 
learning of the Egyptians which sacred and profane writers 
concur in celebrating. 

Very little is known of the history of Heliopolis. Joseph us 
says, that it was given to the Israelites for a habitation when 
they first went down into Egypt ; but this is not' mentioned 
in Scripture. Its destruction was foretold by the prophets, 
Jeremiah, chap, xliii. 13, and Ezekiel, chap xxx. 17 : which 
predictions were probably accomplished by Nebuchaanezzar. 

Heliopolis was situated in the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 
about five miles below the point of the ancient Deha. Its 
form and size may be inferred from the remaining mounds 
of the wall of circuit, from which it would appear to have 
been of an irregular shape, and in its extent not exceeding 
3,750 by 2,870 feet The houses stood on the north side, 
covering a space of about 575,000 feet ; to the south of which 
stood the temple of the sun. There are now no ruins of an- 
cient buildings unless the mounds be considered such, but 
there are still existing many fragments of the materials em- 
ployed in their construction. An obelisk still stands entire 
upon the spot, which, from its great antiquity, has received 
much attention from the learned. In the adjoining villages, 
there are many fragments of antiquity, which have evidently 
been removed from thence, and one standing in its immediate 
vicinity bears the name of Matarieh, signifying "fresh 
water ;" which name is taken from a spring of excellent 
water, supposed to be the same as " the fountam of the sun" 
of ancient days. 

FITHOM AND RAMESES. 

Pithom and Rameses are mentioned, Exod. i. 1 1, as having 
been built by the Hebrews, for the Egyptian monarch under 
whom they were oppressed, for " treasure" or store cities. 
Authors vary in their opinions concerning the sites of Pithom 
and Rameses. Benjamin of Tudela, in the twelfth century, 
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was informed by the Jews that the latter was the same 
Heliopolis ; but Niebuhr thinks that it lay to the north- 
of it, about four leagues from Cairo, in the way to Sues, 
where there is a heap of ruins, called Tel el JMul, or T\mfbei 
el Jhud. As the land of Qosnen is also called ^ the land of 
Rameses," we may conclude, that the town of Rameses was 
in that district, and that it either gave or received from it, iti 
name. We may mention, that some authors coQceWe that 
Pithom and Rameses were the names of two kings of £gypt| 
but this is by no means a well founded theory. 

"am," OR PELDSIUIf. 

In Arabic, the term *< sin" signifies mud, and was there* 
fore the same as Pelusium, from pelos^ mud. By the prophet 
Ezekiel, who predicted its overthrow, chap. xxz. 15, it ii 
called *^ the strength of Egypt," and by Suidas, the " key of 
Egypt," or, its strong barrier on the side of Syria and 
Arabia. But notwithstanding its strength, according to the 
prediction of the prophet, it is laid prostrate by the hand of 
time and the destroyer. 

PIBE8BTH, OR BUBA8TUS. 

By the Septua^int, Pibeseth is regarded as the fiunous city 
of Bubastis, on the Pelusian branch of the Nile ; whence 
this branch, which is the eastern, was indiscriminately called 
the Bubastic or the Pelusiac. The city derived its name 
from a magnificent temple dedicated to the fifoddess Bubastis, 
whom Herodotus identifies with Diana. The site still bears 
the name of Tel Bastah^ but the great mass of ruins is some- 
what more than half a mile west of the Tel, at Chobrah and 
Heryeh. There is no edifice remaining. All is one scene 
of desolation, testifying at once to its ancient splendour, and 
to the truth of Holy Writ, which foretells its destruction. 
" The young men of Aven and of Pibeseth shall fall by 
the sword : and these cities shall go into captivity,*' Ezek. 
XXX. 17. 

TAHAHFANES, TAHFANES, OR HANE8. 

This city was the same as the Daphnes Pelusiace, noticed 
by Herodotus. The prophet Jeremiah resided here in hii 
exile, Jer. xliii. 8. Isaiah abridged it to Hanes, Isa. xxx, 4 
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The former, while there, under a significant type, predicted 
the concjuest of Egypt hy the Bahylonians, which prediction 
was verified hy Neouchadneszar. 

MIODOL. 

The name Migdol signifies << a tower," and may have 
been common to several places distinguished by objects of 
that kind. There appears, indeed, from Scripture, to have 
been two cities of that name in ancient times. Thus the pro- 
phet Jeremiah represents one as belonging to Egypt Proper, 
see chap. xlvi. 14 ; and in the neighbourhood of Tahpanes, 
or DaphnsB. This favours the supposition of its being the 
present Migdol ; and Bochart observes on this text, that we 
find the places named exactly in the order of the distance 
from Judea : first, Migdol, or Magdolus ; secondly, Tahpan- 
hes, or Daphnae ; thirdly, Noph, or Memphis ; and, lastly, 
the district of Pathros, or Thebais. We may presume this 
city to have been that which Herodotus mentions under that 
name, and which the itinerary of Antoninus reckons a little 
to the south of the Delta, about twelve miles from Pelusium. 
But this was too far distant from the Red Sea to be in the 
route of the Israelites when departing from Egypt ; and 
therefore we may conclude that there was a second Migdol 
in Lower Egypt, towards the Red Sea, and at which the 
Israelites encamped. See Exod. xiv. 2. 

NOFH, MENOFH, OR MEMFHIS. 

Memphis was the renowned capital of Lower Egypt. On 
what site it stood, however, has been much disputea. Dr. 
Shaw, and others, contend that it must be sought at Ghizeh, 
nearly opposite to Old Cairo ; but other eminent travellers 
and geographers, comparing the statements in ancient authors 
with existing appearances and traditions, have fixed its posi- 
tion with greater probability considerably more to the south, 
near the village of Metrahenny, on the western bank of the 
Nile. On this spot there are indications of extensive ruins in 
the form of mounds, channels, and blocks of granite, many of 
which are covered with sculptures and hieroglyphics, and 
which are considered, in the locality, to form the remains of 
Menf^ or Memphis, the royal seat of the Pharaohs. 

We have seen, in the article Thebes, that Memphis super- 
seded that city as the capital of Egypt. To explain this, we 
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woulil ol).<«'rve, that Epyplian traditions, as preserved by4l 
<^ir«'ik iii2{torian>, and conlirincd by modern research, ttal^ 
th:it Upprr Hiry|»t was the tir.«t ^rttlfni and brought undercut 
tivation. From thence colonics proiMfdud into Middle ami 
Lowi r HLTVpt^ which bccainn tht* parents of other coioniei, 
till the whole was settled. The principal of these co1oniei,k 
woiiM M|)pear, soon assumed or acquired the character of vt 
de|»«nt"nt stales or kiuirdonis, each with its own metropolis) »\ 
and Memphis seems to have been the earliest of those seCtl»> |y 
ineiitd hilow the Thehais, as the seat of such a state or kin^ 
dum Accordjni: to Herodotus, it was founded by Menei^ l\ 
the first kini; uf E^ypt, who turned the channel of the rivei^ |j 
and huilt the city in the ancient bed, where the strait betweei 
the Arabian and Lihyan mountains is narrowest. Thisstatfr 
inent, in the opinion of many travellers, is corroborated bf 
th(^ actual appearance of the river at the spot where, accord* 
ini^ to this hibtorian. the stream was ''dyked off;" namely,at 
lOU stade!!:, or about twelve milcs, above Memphis. Herodo- 
tus thou >r hi that the valley above Memphis, where it widens, 
was once a bay of the st^a, but was gradually raised by the 
alluvions of the Nile, which also in his opinion formed the 
Delta. This opinion seems to have been formed by a mis- 
take as to the m<Nininn of a passage in Homer ; but it wouU 
confirm the supposition that the Mediterranean was once 
much hit^her than at present, and that it was lowered by the 
disruption of the straits of(iibraltar. 

At what time Memphis became the paramount metropolis 
of Eirypt. it would Ik; dilRcult to state ; but as the capital of 
Lower Ei^yjU, and as the metropolis of the country, it would 
appear that Noph, or Memphis, was the great city of the 
Pharaohs with which the Old Testament Hebrews were best 
acquainted, and to which there are the most frequent refer- 
ences in Scripture, from the time that good old Israel went 
down into Egypt to the days of the prophet Jeremiah. At 
the former date, it was, probably, the capital of that part of 
Egypt with which the Hebrews were most familiar ; and at 
the latter, it still remained as the metropolis, notwithstandin 
that, since the rcifrn of Psammetichus, the kings of Egypt hai 
made S.iis the usual seat of their residence. 

The wealth and the glory of Memphis are spoken of by 
most ancient writers ; but concerning the details little or no- 
thing is recorded ; and Noph is so utterly waste, according 
to the prediction of the prophet, Jer. xlvi. 19, that the de- 
ficiency cannot be supplied from existing remains, as at 
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*s. Ita magnificent temples are, howaver, mentioned, 
tllaHy those of Apis and Vulcan ; and Diodorus de- 
ft tlie city as about 150 stades, or between ^yenteen and 
en miles, in circumference. There are, fnoreover, re- 
of a different and not' less striking kind, which denote 
jent grandeur. These are the pyramids ; for the situ- 
of Memphis, regarded as near Metrahenny, is central 
espect to these far-famed structures, being as it were in 
idst ijf them ; and it is to be observed, that ancient his- 
s usually considered the pyramids as pertaining to 
»hiB. CXher monuments marking the city itself, save 
f the mounds, a few fragments of granite, some sub- 
on, and a colossal statue of Rama^es n.^ there are none ; 
ipletely has the prediction of its desolation been accom- 
i. This desolation is the more remarkable when we 
er that the glory of Memphis was only impaired by the 
atioos of the Persians, and that when eclipsed by Alex- 
. it continued to be the second city of Egypt, as recorded 
abo, and that about as late as the time oi our Saviour. 
Irabian geographer, Abulfeda, notices, indeed, in the 
»th century, the extensive remains of Men^ as still 
ag the ancient importance of that renowned city. But 
appear to have been employed in the erection of the 
nodem cities which have arisen in that part of Egypt 
Memphis stood ; or to have been gradually covered 
encroaching sands of the desert, or the alluvions of 
lie, so that nothing now remains of all its glory but that 
>ed. 

BTENE. 

lie was the most southern city of the Thebais, border- 
Nubia. By the prophet Ezekiel, the whole extent of 
, from north to south, is described as " from the towef 
ne even unto the border of Ethiopia," Ezek. xxix. 10; 
Migdol, which is incorrectly rendered "lower" in 
rsion, and which should be preserved as the proper 
of the touTi near the Red Sea, as noticed before, was 
north of Egypt, while Syene was its southern frontier, 
ataracts of the Nile, which occur above this place, and 
IBcult navigation of the river, form a natural boundary 
10 thai Syene, now called Assouan, has always been 
ered the frontier town of Egypt in thl^ direction. 
f sptaking, the boundary is formed by the mighty ter* 
. X. 5 
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meet of that peculiar reddish granite called tywitfi, 
shaped into peaks, stretch across the bed of the Nile, andhi' 
which the Egyptians obtained the stone so freqoeodyttl^ 
ployed by them in their obelisks and colossal statues. - I \^r. 
The town of Svene retained its importance for msnyifsl v^ 
This is certified by the ruins of works and baikUngB ixm\ ^ 
by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, the Romans, and the A» 
bums, which are still seen on and around the site of thsdl 
town. The town Assouan, which succeeded it, so ekal| 
adjoins the old town on the north, that the northern wall of ai 
latter forms the southern wall of the former. The sosbi^ 
in this part is yery striking. Modox, in his ^ Exciiniooii 
the Holy Land, Egypt, etc.," thus describes it: " TheniBi v- 
is rocky here, and the navigation, by nisht at least, dan|fr 
ous. At the pass of Assouan ruin and devastatioA rap 
around. This pass, which nature has so well fortified, seaa I ^ 
ill treated by man. Hardly any thing was to be seen WAb | ^ 
Tost remains of the old town of Syene, with mud-buik mlk 
and hovels on every side. Rocks, forming islands, wen ii 
the middle of the stream, upon which shrubs were growing. 
The scene altogether was wild and forlorn. In the distsnei 
appear high mountains, or mosses of stone, with trees, con, 
and grass of great height, extending to the water's edgt* 
The removal of the town is said to have occurred a. n. 1403, 
in consequence of a plague, which destroyed 21,000 of its in- 
habitants, from which fact the reader may discern the ancient 
and also the comparatively modern importance of the town. 

ALEXANDRIA. 



This renowned city of Egypt owed its origin to Alexander | 
the Great, who, during his visit to that country, (about b: c. | 
332,) gave orders for its erection, between the sea and the I 
Alareotic Lake. The architect was Dinocrates, a Macedo- / 
nian. A large part of it was contained within the present ' 
walls, which are chiefly the work of the Arabs. One main 
street, about four miles in length, ran through the city from 
the eastern extremity to the Necropolis, or " city of the dead," ' 
at the western, and this >vas intersected by another main 
street, about one mile and a quarter in length, running nearly 
north, in a direction from the Mareotic Lake. This was to 
obtain the benefit of ventilation from the north winds. The 
main land and the isle of Pharos was connoted by a dyke, 
called the Heptastadium^ in which there was a pafsage fiff 
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vessels, from one port to the other at each end. Over these 
passages there were bridges, probably of great height, since 
we are told that water was conveyed along this dyke to the 
Island of Pharos. On the rocks occupied by the present 
Pharos, a magnificent light-house was constructed by Sostra- 
los of Cnidus, in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelpnus, the 
height of which, report says, was 400 feet The point op» 
posite to the Pharos, was called Lochias, and as this point 
was prolonged towards the Pharos along some rocks, it re- 
ceive the name of Acro-Lochias, or the " Point of Lochias." 
Between this point and the obelisks, the palace of the Ptole- 
mies, the theatre, and various temples once stood. There 
were two ports ; one bounded by the north-east part of the 
city, and tne Heptastadium, called the great port, and the 
other called JEunostus, or ''safe return. This latter also 
contained a small port, called Kibotos^ or '' the chest," because 
the entrance could be completely closed. No traces of this 
can now be discovered. A canal, uniting the lake with port 
JSuTtostuSj terminated in or near port Kibotos, and was nearly 
the south-west limit of the city. There was also a canal from 
the lake to the town of Canopus, situated near the mouth of 
the western branch of the Nile, by means of which the city 
was supplied with river water, which was kept in cisterns. 
These, it would appear, were very numerous. A Roman 
writer says, " Nearly all Alexandria was undermined, and 
furnished with subterranean aqueducts, to convey the Nile 
water to private houses, where, after a short time, it became 
purified." Traces of such are now found on the site of an- 
cient Alexandria.' 

The city of Alexandria was divided into five quarters, but 
neither the limits nor the names of each can be assigned. 
The court end, or Bruchion, comprised the part between the 
Lochias, the site of the obelisks, and the eastern or Rosetta 
gate. This part contained also the museum. The part 
called Rhacotis, which bordered on port Eunostus, contained 
the great temple of Serapis, which, after the establishment of 
Christianity, was a grievous offence to the Christians, and as 
st|/ch was destroyed by Theophilus, the patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, A. D. 390, by permission of the emperor Theodosius. 

The city of Alexandria was embellished by the Ptolemies 
with the spoils of the more ancient towns of Egypt, and it 
continued to receive accessions and improvements for several 
centuries. At one period of time, it was the rival of Roj 
in magnitude, and the greatest commercial city of the i w 
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Like Tyre of old, it wae the point of exchange for the eeaten 
and western world. Diodorus, who raited the city jmt W 
lore the downfall of the empire of the Ptolemies, saya, that it 
contained, according to the registers, more than 300,000 bm 
eitisens. 

The remains of Old Alexandria are surrounded by a douUi 
wall, flanked with lofty towers. They are an almost ahaps' 
less mass of rubbish, in which are discerned fraffmenls of 
broken columns, pieces of wall, cisterns, choked up with 
earth, pieces of pottery, glass, etc. There are five gatewaji 
or entrances into tbis enclosure. Of the two grauile obelisu, 
called Cleopatra's Needles, one is still standing ; tbe other ii 
lying prostrate on the ground. These obelisks formed the 
entrance to the palace of Cesar, as it is called, tbough it is 
most probable they were removed from some of tbe ancient 
cities of Egypt thither. Near these obelisks is part of s 
tower, called, ^^ The Tower of the ^mans." About tbe cen- 
tre of the enclosure stands the mosque of St. Athanasius, on 
the cite of a Christian church erected by this patriarch d^^ 
ing the fourth century. In tbis mosque tbe beautiful Sarco* 
PHAGUs, of Egyptian Breccia, which is now in the British 
Museum, was discovered. The cisterns, mentioned for keep- 
ing Nile water, are still in a great measure preserved ; tbey 
consist of vaulted chambers, supported by columns which 
form arcades of two or tbree stories. The interior walls are 
covered with a thick red plaster which water cannot pene- 
trate. The level of these cisterns varies, but some of them 
are from fifteen to eighteen feet below the level of tbe sea. 
When the French invaded Egypt, the number in use was 
207, and there were about 100 more known to exist. The 
only remarkable monument between tbe wall and the Lake 
is the column called ^^ Pompey's PilLir." Tbis column 
stands on a mound of earth about forty feet high, whicb con- 
tains remains of previous constructions. According to a 
Greek inscription on the plinth of the base, on the west side, 
it appears to have been erected (though probably not for the 
first time) in honour of the emperor Diocletian, by a prefect 
of Egypt, whose name cannot be further deciphered than that 
it begins with P O The foundation of the pillar appears 
to have been frequently examined, probably in hope of find- 
ing treasures ; it is, perhaps, owing to this cause, that the 
column is inclined about seven inches to the south-west In 
this direction, on the other side of the canal, are some cata- 
combs, cut in a small elevation of a sandy calcareous stone : 
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maid farther south in the calcareous rock that faces the sea, 
are discerned numeroos excayatioiis, in the sides of which 
niches are formed. These formed part of the Necropolis of 
Old Alexandria. The most spacious of these excavatiooa, 
which in common with the rest, communicates with the sea 
by a narrow passage, is about 3830 yards from the column. 
In the interior there is a great number of chambers and pa^* 
sages, which, judging from the style in which they are cot m 
the rock, are of Greek origin. This monument was dooto- 
less intended for a king. 

The history of this city is very remarkable. From b. c. 
323 to B. c. 30, when it fell into the hands of the Romans, it 
was the residence of the Greek kings of Egypt, the resort 
of commerce, and of many foreign nations, especially Jews, 
and it was also the centre of the scientific knowledge of thai 
day. Of the five wards into which the city was divided, tvro 
were entirely occupied by Jews, and they had, besides, resi- 
dences dispersed in the other quarters. They enjoyed, as will 
be seen in the history of that period, full civil privileges, and 
had a prefect or governor of their own. Alexandria sus- 
tained much damage in the campaigns of Julius Cesar, b. c. 
48. From b. c. 30, to the Arab conquest under Omar, a. d. 
640, who, it is said, found forty thousand Jews paying tribute 
there, Alexandria was still a flourishing city under the Ro- 
man, and afterwards under the eastern empire. The Chris- 
tian religion was early adopted there, and it became one of 
the strong-holds of the true faith. Clemens, Origen, Atha- 
nasius, and others of equal note in the Christian cfaarch, 
flourished at Alexandria. In 969, the Fatemite caliphs 
seized on Egypt, and built New Cairo, from which time 
Alexandria declined still more, and sunk to the rank of a 
secondary city. /The discovery of the route round the Cape 
of Good tlope, A. D. 1497 , tended still further to diminish the 
importance of Alexandria : so that at the present day, the 
city that bears its name no longer enjoys its wonted celebrity, 
though it appears to have recovered in some slight degree 
from its downfall by a revival of its commerce. The Roman 
power partly restored Alexandria as the channel oi commerce 
with the east, but when their power was broken, it ceased. 

ARSINOE. 

This city stood at the head of the western branch of the 
Bed Sea^ and near the termination of the canal which lautee 
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the Red Sea. and the Eastern branch of the Nile. It fiai 
founded by the second I^lemy ; and Pliny states, that it dd> 
rived its name from Arsinoe, his sister. Its name wis 
changed afterwards to Cleopatris. It was chosen for a sat 
port; but though vessels anchored there, and rode seeaia 
from the violence of the sea, its exposed situation, and ths 
dangers they encountered in working up the narrow extrem- 
ity of the gulf, rendered it less eligible for the Indian trade 
than either Myos Hormos, or Berenica Its chief advantara 
were the convenience of establishing a communication wttk 
the Nile by a canal, and the shortness of the journey aercMi 
the desert m that part The town of Arsinoe gave its name 
to a nomej or one of the ancient provincial divisions of Egypt} 
which corresponds to the modem Faioum. The old name 
of the town was the " City of Crocodiles," that animal being, 
as we are told by Strabo, highly reverenced there. 

abt'dos. 

Aby'dos was a city of Upper Egypt, the remains of which 
are found near two villages, Elkherbeh and Harabat, about 
six miles from the west bank of the Nile N. lat 26^ 12'. 
The chief building which still remains is nearlycovered with 
sand, but the interior is in good preservation. This edifice vi 
constructed of limestone and sandstone. It is said that arches 
are found in the interior, similar to those of brick which Bel- 
zoni describes at Thebes. The numerous apartments in this 
building, and the style of decoration, show that Abydos was 
once a place of importance. Some conjecture that it was a 
royal residence, w hen Strabo visited Egypt, about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. Abydoe was a mere village ; 
but he learned that the great building was called Memmaneion 
or palace of Memnon, and that tradition assigned to Abydos 
a rank in ancient times next to Thebes. There was a canal 
leading to the city from the river ; but besides this communi- 
cation with the main stream, Abydos had the ad\'antage of 
standing on the large canal running northward, which is 
known D^ the name of the Rahr Youssuf 

On an interior wall of a building at Abydos, not belonging 
to the great edifice, a kind of tablet, or genealogy of the early 
kings of Egypt, which is generally called the table of Aby- 
dos, was discovered. This tablet consists of three compart- 
ments lying horizontally one above another ; and each com- 
partment Ims been divided into twenty-six rectangles, 8o that 
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die whole once contained serenty-eig^ht rectangles. Each of 
these rectangles contains an ellipticsQ ring, or cartouche, such 
IS may be seen on the Egyptian monuments in the British 
liuseum; and each cartouche contains various figures, which 
tre generally supposed to indicate the names or titles of sove- 
reigns. The lowest of the three compartments contains, in 
the nineteen rectangles which are complete, the title and name 
of Rameses the Qreat; the same preenomen, or title, and 
name, having each^ probably, been repeated thirteen times i^ 
th6 whole twenty-six rectangles, of wnich seven are erased. 
Deducting these twenty-six, there remain in the other two 
compartments fifty-two rectangles. The fifty-first and fifty- 
)econd contain the title and name of a Rameses, who may be 
i predecessor of Rameses the Great. The cartouches prece- 
line these are thought to be the titles of kincfs : this is very 
irobable, for the forty-seventh is the same as that on the great 
colossal statue at Thebes, and on the entire colossal statue in 
he British Museum, which is Amenophis u. in Manetho*s ca- 
alogue. 

BERENICE. 

Berenice was a port on the west side of the Red Sea, at 
he bottom of a bay, which is described by Strabo under the 
lame of Acathartus. Belzoni describes the place which ho 
akes to be the site of Berenice as being a little south of the 
mrallel of 24°, in which D' Anville concurs. Ptolemy ^ves 
he latitude of Berenice at 23° 40', which is also the latitude 
>f Syene. The town, according to Belzoni,' measured 1,600 
eet from north to south, and 2,000 from east to west. A small 
emple of Serapis, built of soft calcareous and sand stone, in 
he Egyptian style of architecture, is 102 feet long, and 43 
.vide. A part of the wall which was uncovered by digging 
ivas sculptured with well executed figures in basso-relievo, in 
he Egyptian style j on the wall hieroglyphics were also ais- 
•.overed. 

The town of Berenice was built or restored by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who called it after the name of his mother, the 
wife of LAguSj or Soter. The town was very extensive, and 
;hough the harbour was neither deep nor spacious, its position 
in a receding gulf tended greatly to the safety or the vessels 
lying within it, or anchored in the bay. A road led thence 
cUrect to Coptos. furnished with the usual stations, or hydreu- 
mas ; and anotner, which also went to the emerald mineSy 
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joined, or rather croa^d it, from Apollinopolit Magna. Whn 
Strabo \ntited EgYpt,the Myof Homioaaeemo to hov••l|pc^ 
aedeil Borenioe ; but the lattvr, in the later age of Pliny, mi 
again preferred to ixm rival. Froin both those pons the goodi 
were taken on caineb, bj an alrooat level riiad acroMtht 
detrrt to Copioe, and thence distributed over diflerent paiH 
of Egypt in the tiine of the i^leniiet and Ceaara, thou 
tuiteJfor exportation to Europe went down the river to tht 
city of Alexaiwiria, where they were sold to merchantt who 
resorted to that city at a stated seasoa 

HTOS HORMOSL 

The Myos Hormos, called also Aphrodite, and, according 
to Agatha rch ides, the Port of Venus, stood in latitude 27^ 
22', upon a flat coast, backed by law iBDonlaina, distant Iroa 
It about three miles, where a ^veil called the Pons Tadnoi 
supplied the town and ships with water. The port was sore 
capacious than those of Berenice and Philoteras ; aad 
though exposed to the winds, it was secure against the force 
of a tempestuous sea. Several roads united at the gates of 
the town, from Berenice and Philoteras on the south, Arsinoe 
on the north, and fron Coptos on the west,- and stationa sup 
plied those who passed to and from the Nile with walai and 
other necessaries. 

''Many other ports,'' says Mr. Wilkinson, ^the Portal 
Muki of Pliny, occur along the coast, particularly between 
Berenice and Kossayr ;* but ihoagh they all have kndmarks 
to guide boats ia approaching their rocky entrances, none of 
them have any reimins of a tower, or the vestiges of habita- 
tions." They teach the beholder the important lesson, that 
nothing on earth is enduring; and that 

"He boiUft too k>w, who boikii bebw the duM."— Y^ai^. 

TENTYRA. 

The ruins of Tentyra are supposed to be those aeen at 
Amara, about a mile from the river Erment. It stood in the 
midst of a large plain, and seems to have been between three 
and four miles in compass. The ruins of two ancient build- 
ings are still to be seen there. The inhabitants of this city 

* Mrot Hormofl ceded its place to this town, which was alleiwaidi 
csOed nukilflras, and wu lesorted to ate the Aiab oonqi 
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Were Vinous for their enmity to the crocodile^ which they en- 
jet voured to destroy by all the means in their power. They 
IFen waged war with the worshippers of th«t animal, es- 
Mleially with the people of Ombos. To this circumstance 
luvenal alludes in one of his satires. He says, 

« 

'* Ombus and Tentjr, neighbourinff towns, of late 
Broke into outrage of deep festerd hate. 
A grudge in both, time out of mind, begun 
And mutually bequeathed from sire to son : 
Religious spite and pious spleen bred first 
Thin quartet, which so long the bigots nursed. 
Each called the other's goa a senseless stock, 
His own, divine ; though from the self-same block 
One carver framed them, differing bat in shape ; 
A serpent this resembling, that an ape." — TiU^s Juv€KdL 

At Rome, the Tentyrites were employed to take the croco- 
diles with nets out oi the ponds, where they were kept as a 
curiosity, and to show them to the people, whigh they did 
without receiving the least harm. Some have supposed tha^ 
this people possessed a natural ascendency over the croco 
dile ; but Seneca more justly ascribes their power over it t« 
their temerity in facing and attacking* this dangerous creik 
tare. I'heir power over the crocodile is attested by one of 
the marbles of the Townley Collection in the British Mu 
eeum^ which is usually explained to represent an Egyptian 
tttmbler exercising his feats on the back of a tame crocodile. 

APOLLINOPOLIS. 

This city is thought to have been situated where the town 
of Edfou (on the leA bank of the Nile, in 25® N. lat.) now 
stands. There are still the ruins of a magnificent temple 
here, which may be comflared with that at Denderah for 
preservation, and which is generally attributed to the age of 
the Ptolemies. The inhabitants of Apollinopolis, it is said, 
rivalled the Tentyrites in their enoiity to, and abhorrence oi 
the crocodile. 



LATOPOLIS. 

This city was called Latopolis from the fish latus^ which 
was worshipped in that city. About three miles to the n.n.w. 
of the present town of Eine are to be seen the ruins of an 
Mcient temflei wiucb BMook^ m^ggou^ Uy faavt. Imn tbt 
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temple of Pallas, and the fish la4us at LatopoliSy when diflf 
were both worshipped. Within this temple, says dus tit> 
Teller, are three stories of hierog^lyphics of men, about thne 
feet high, and at one end the lowest figfures are as hmsi 
life : one of them is adorned with the head of the ihis. Ths 
ceilings is curiously adorned with all sorts of animalSi and 
painted in beautiful colors. 

OMBOS. 



lis city, according to ancient geographers, stood to ths 
of Thebes. It is identified with Gomombo, or ^ Ths 



This 
south 

Hill of Ombo," where the ruins of an ancient temple are still 
to be seen. The inhabitants of Ombos, as before hinted, 
were famous for the worship of the crocodile. .^Uian says, 
they fed them in their ponds, where they became so tame ss 
to obey them when called. 



This city stood about twelve miles south of Syene, in an 
island of tne same name, not above a quarter of a mile long, 
and half a quarter broad. The island of Phyl» was deemra 
sacred from an opinion, according to Diodorus, that Osiris 
was buried there ; and the ruins of a magnificent temple ars 
still found on the island. It appears from the notiiia^ tnat ths 
Romans had a c^arrison at FhylsB, which was Uie most 
southern city of all Egypt. Between this place and Syene is 
the lesser cataract, and the greater at a small distance from 
Pselca^ a town in Ethiopia. Cicero says, that the people 
who lived near the lesser cataract were all deaf from me 
noise which the river made in falling from the high moon- 
tains. But this is an error ; for the fall is in no part above 
seven or eight feet, and, therefore, could have little efiect on 
the organs of hearing. 

CAN0PU8. 

This city stood on the coast near the outlet of the western 
or Canopic branch of the Nile. It was forty miles from 
Alexandria by land, with which it was connected by a canal 
In the time of Strabo, it contained a great temple oi Sera pis. 
It is said to have been built by the Spartans, on their return 
from the Trojan war, and to have taken its name from 
Canopus, the pilot of Menelaus, who died, and was burwd in 
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this place. The city was noted for the lewd and dissolute 
diversions which the Alexandrians indulged themselves in 
here, whence Seneca writes in one of his epistles thus : " No 
one, thinking of a retreat, would choose Canopus, though a 
man may be good and honest even at Canopus. 

These are all the cities of which we can give any detailed 
information. Others are mentioned by ancient writers, but 
for the most part they are known only by name. And of 
those we have described, the reader will have observed tluit 
little remains to testify their pre-existence. They have 
mouldered into dust, and the plough has gone over their site, 
or other cities or towns and villages have been erected on 
their ruins ; thus bearing mournful evidence to the truth of 
the words of the Grecian sage, that 

" Nothing is lasting on the world's great stage." 

All sublunary enjoyments imitate the changeableness, 38 
well as feel the influence of the planets they are under. 
Time, like a river, carries them all away with a rapid course. 
They swim above the stream for a little while, but they are 
quickly swallowed up by the waves, and seen no mora The 
very cities men build for their habitations, and the monuments 
they raise to perpetuate their names, consume and moulder 
away, and proclaim their own mortality, as well as testify that 
of others. But there are enjoyments indestructible in their 
nature, and endless in their duration ! There is a city whose 
foundations can never be shaken, and which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him! Like the stars and orbs 
above, which shine with undiminished lustre, and move with 
the same unwearied motion, with which they did from the 
first date of their creation, these enjoyments are ever full, 
fresh, and entire ; and they will abi4e when sun, and moonj 
and nature itself, shall be employed by Providence no more. 
The righteous shall appear in the eternal city, when the 
earth and all that is therein shall have been consumed, and 
enjoy one perpetual and everlastinff day — a day commensu- 
rate to the unumited eternity of God himself 

" There is a place beyond that flaming hill, 

From whence their stars their thin appearance shed ; 

A place beyond all place, where never ill 

Nor impure thought was ever harboured : 

But saintly heroes are for ever said 

To keep an everlasting sabbath's rest ; 

Still wishing that of which thev're still possessed, 
Enjoying bitt <«e jpj— but one of all joys beit"~C7t2» FlOtikm, 



CHAPTER 111. 



HISTORY OF THE POUTY OW EOTPT. 



The Egyptians ntuiined a high degree of refiiMRMiit aid 
luxury ut a lime whrn the whole western world was inTolred 
in burharism, wht^n the history of Europe, ioclodinff Qreece, 
was DOC yet unfoldtHl, and ages before Carthage, Athena, and 
Rome were founded. They were iodeed, the nrst peop&e who 
rightly understood the rnfes of gofernment, who perceifed 
that the just desipfn of politics is, to make life easy and a peo- 
ple happy. This high suite of civilization waa attained ODder 
a system of institutions and policy bearing some resemblanee 
to those of the Hindoos. It wnt a monarchy baaed upon a 
potent hierarchy. To enable the reader lo underatana this, 
the dinferont orders of which the state waa composed ahall bs 
described. 

THE KINGLT POWEK. 

The kings of Egypt were anciently indiacnminately called 
Pharaoh. This was not a proper name : Joaephus sa]^. the 
word signified king in the Egyptian langoage; and it 
appears to have been used as a prefix to the proper iMin»e, in 
the same manner that Ptolemy was, after the subjogation of 
Egypt by the Greeks. When used independently of ths 
proper name, it distinguished the king of Egypt from other 
monarchs. 

The kingdom of Egypt vrtis hereditary, but according to 
Diodorus, the Egyptian princes (unlike otner monarchies, in 
which the prince acknowledges no other rule of his actions 
than his own arbitrary will and pleasure) were under greater 
restraint from the law than their subjects. These laws were 
contained in the sacred books, and were digested by one of 
tbsir earliest roanarchi^ ao tbst evecy ttuAg ^"m* settled by^ 
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and they lived according to ancient custom; treading the 
same path as their ancestors. 

The king appears to have been the chief both of religion 
and state. He held the right of regulating the sacrifices, and 
of offering them to the gods upon grand occasions. The 
title and ofBce of '' President of the Assemblies" belonged 
exclusively to him, and he superintended the feasts and festi* 
Tals celebrated in honour of their false gods. He could pro- 
claim peace and war ; he commanded the armies, and re- 
w^arded those who deserved his approbation ; and every 
privilege seems to have been granted him which did not 
interfere with the welfare of his subjects. 

The sovereign power in Egypt was hereditary. In the 
event of an heir failing, however, the cflnms for succession 
wer€ determined by nearness of relationship. Clueens were 
not forbidden to undertake the management of afiairs, and on 
the demise of their husbands, they were allowed to assume 
the office of regent. Such, at least, are mentioned by histo- 
rians, and introduced into the annals of Manetho ; but their 
names do not appear in the lists of sovereigns sculptured in 
the temples of Thebes and Abydos. In some instances, the 
kingdom was usurped by a powerful chief, as in the case of 
Amasis, or by some Ethiopian prince, who^ either claiming a 
right to the crown, or taking advantage of internal disturb- 
ances, obtained possession of it by force of arms. Synesius 
intimates, that the Egyptian monarchy was elective ; but 
there is no instance on record that would lead to such a con- 
clusion, except in the case of the twelve kings who reigned 
in union, ana that, is an exception to the general practice, 
Diodorus says, indeed, that, in ancient times, kings, instead 
of succeeding by right of inheritance, were selected for their 
merits ; but whether this really was the case at the commence- 
ment of the Egyptian monarchy, it is difficult to determine. 
The same author, in fact, states m another place, that the first 
kings were succeeded by their offspring, and we have hiero- 
glyphical evidence that such was the case during the eigh- 
teenth and succeeding dynasties. This is further confirmed 
by Herodotus, and the formula in the Rosetta stone : ^' The 
kingdom being established unto him, and unto his children 
. for ever. 

But ahhough the monarchy of Egypt was hereditary, the 
kings did not presume in consequence of this right, to infringe 
the rules enacted for their public and private conduct The 
laws of Egypt, vrbkk Jiuancd part of tha sacred books, wave 
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acknowledgfpil to be of difine oriinn, and were kxdced npa 

with ffupiTstiiioiis rt'vnrcnce. To haT6 disobeyed thai, 
woulil hivti N'on considered rebellion aninst the deity, nd 
would ha vo callt-d forth veni^eance upon the head of the ofti* 
di*r, even should that otfender have oeen the monarch on hii 
thnine. TheSK laws were framed with the atrictett regaidto 
th*^ wrlfire of the community as the ancient history of thi 
K/vp(ians nhiindantly proves. Diodorus obsenres on tiiii 
suhjfct: ** This unparalleled country could nerer haTeoo» 
tinii«*d throui^hout ai^ea in such a flourishing^ conditioii if it | 
hatl not iMij<iycd the bf'St laws and customs, and if the paoph 
had not iH.'rn i^iiid«*<l by the most salutary reralationa." 

Whtn a sovereigfn, hafing^ been educated in the mililuj 
class, was isriiorant of the mysteries of his religion, doe csie 
was takt^n, on his accession to the throne, to haTe him 
informed therein, and to enrol him in the collego of the priesH 
He was instructed in all that related to the ffoda, the tempfei 
the laws of the country, and the duties oi a monarch, hi 
order to preserve his dignity, and his morality, it was care- 
fully providtnl that neither slave nor hired servant should hokl 
any otRce about his person, but that the children of the priestly 
order, who were remarkable for a refined education, shooU 
alone be permitted to attend him. This measure was dictated 
by the (Hirsuasion tliat no monarch gives way to the impulse 
of evil passions, unless he finds those about him ready to 
serve as instruments to his caprices, and abettors of his 
excesses. 

This, it may be mentioned, agrees very well with the 
sculptures, which represent priests as pages and fan bearers^ 
(Diodorus says, that the king's sons also held such offices. 
' Reynier indeed, questions whether slavery existed at all in 
Egypt previous to the period when its ancient institntions 
became in a great degree changed. His doubts arise from 
the difficulty of reconciling the existence of slaves with the 
organization of the Egyptians under their theocracy. Bat 
th:it they did possess slaves at the earliest period, we learn 
from Scripture. The king of Egypt gave male and female 
slaves to Abraham, Gen. xii. 16 ; and Joseph, the beloved son 
of good old Israel, was sold as a slave *< unto Potiphar, an 
officer of Pharoah's, and captain of the guard," Ghm. xxzviL 
36. This latter fact is met by the author named, by an 
observation, that the domination of the shepherd kings must 
have operated in modifying the peculiar usages of the Egyp- 
tians. Among the Egyptian laws, however, as cited by I>io- 
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iTUS, there is one that inflicts the punishment of death on a 
rson who kills his slave, and another that denounces a 
punishment against one who violates a free woman; 
''i^hich proves there were some not free. The former of these 
\aLW8 is illustrated hy the conduct which Potiphar pursued 
tomrards his slave Joseph. On the report of his mistress, 
Potiphar believed his slave had dealt most perfidiously and 
ungratefully towards him, acting in a way calculated to pro- 
voke indignation and summary punishment ; but he commit- 
ted no violence upon him ; he respected the laws of his coun- 
try, and sent him to the royal prison, apparently intending 
that, after trial and conviction, he should receive the punish- 
ment adjudged by the laws to his offence. See Gen. xxxix. 
13—20. 

The first slaves were, doubtless, prisoners taken in war, 
who became the property of the captors. Afterwards, these 
prisoners were sold to others who might require servants ; 
and, eventually, any persons offered for sale were bought 
solely as a trading speculation, as we see in the case of Joseph, 
and as they are to this day in that country. The captives 
brought to Egypt were employed in the service of the mon- 
arch, in building temples, cutting canals, raising dykes and 
embankments, and other public works, as in the days of 
Sesostris ; and some, who were purchased by the grandees, 
were employed in the same capacity as the Memlooks of the 
present. Women slaves were also engaged in the service of 
families, like the Greeks and Circassians in Modern Egypt, 
and other parts of the Turkish empire ; and, from finding 
them represented in the sculptures of Thebes, accompanying 
men of their own nation, who bear tribute to the Egyptian 
monarch, we may conclude that a certain number were 
annually sent to Egypt from the conquered provinces of the 
north ancl east, as well as from Ethiopia. It is evident that 
both white and black slaves were employed as servants. 
They attended on the guests when invited to the house of 
their master ; and, from their being in the families of priests as 
well as of the military chiefs, we may infer that they were 
purchased with money, and that the right of possessing slaves 
was not confined to those who had taken them in war. The 
trafiic in slaves was tolerated ; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that many persons were engaged, as at present, in bringing 
them to Eg3^t for public sale, independent of those who were 
sent as part of the tribute, and who were probably at first the 
property of the monarch. 
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The kin ITS of Esypt freely permitted not only the qiafi| ^ ' 
and prii(>oitiori of wliut thi*y ute and drank to be pascribA 
lhi*in, but thatali thfir hours, and almost erery action, shouli 
bo iiiilcr tlif rp:rij|,itjon uf ihn laws. In the morning at day- 
bre.iL. wlu'ii thf hi'ud is clearest, and the thoug'hts anpe^ 
plrxinl. thry read the Several letters they had received, thereby 
funning; a distinct idea of the afljira which woukl fall under 
thi-ir con Mde rat ion during the day. As soon a< they wen 
dressed they went to the daily sicrifice performed in the tem- 
ple : wht're, surrounJed by their whole court, and the victimi 
pi need biloro the ult.i*', they assisted at the prayer pronounced 
aloud by the hiirh prit-st, in which he asked of the gtxis health 
ami all oih**r Me>:$in<^ for the king, because he governed his 

Crople with dfinrncy and justice, and made the laws of his 
injtloMi the rule 21 nd standard of his actions. The high 
priest then enteretl into a long deUiil of his royal virtuts, 
observin::^. tli.tt a king was religious to the gods, afiable to I 
men. mixlerate, just, magnanimous, sincere, an enemy to 
falsehooil. lilK-ial. master of his passions, punishing cnmes 
with the utmost lenity, but iMundlesa in rewarding merit 
He next mentioned the faults of which kings might be guilty, 
but supposeii, at the same time, that they never committed 
any. except by surprise or ignorance ; and they Jo<ided such 
of their ministers, as gave them ill counsel, and suppressed or 
disgiiisrd the truth, with imprecations. After the prayers and 
saciifices were ended, the counsels and actions of great men 
were read to the king out of the sacred books, in order that 
the king might govern his dominions according to their 
maxims, and maintain the laws which had made his prede- 
cessors and their subjects happy. 

The paramount function of kings is the administration of 
justice to their subjects. Accordingly, the kings of Egvpi 
diligently cultivated this duty, convinceci that on this depended 
both the comfort of individuals and the happiness of the state. 
To assist them in the administration of justice they selected 
thirty judges out of the principal cities, as will be seen in a 
future page. 

Great respect was paid in Egypt to the monarch. They 
were honoured, indeed, whilst living, as so many visible 
representations of the Deity ; and, after their death, lamented 
for as the fathers of their country. These sentiments of 
respect and tenderness proceeded from a stroncf persuasion 
that the Divinity himself had placed them upon the throne, as 
he distinguished them so greatly from all other luuaaa 
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^'^einsrs ; and that kings bore the roost noble characteristics of 
ldl0 Supreme Being, as the power and will of doing good to 
ethers were united in their persons. It was the blind adora« 
tioQ they paid to their monarchs, which led them to believe 
thai after death their spirits passed into, and became the ani- 
mating principle of some heavenly body, and consequently 
they became the object of their worship. Thus Thoth (2nd) 
or Hermes Tiismegistus, the thirty.fifth king of Thebes, is 
said to have been deified, because he was the reviver and 
second founder of the theology, laws, and social institutions 
of the Egyptians, all of which he brought into that system 
which has been regarded with wonder in every subsequent 
age. 

On the death of every Egyptian king, a general mourning 
was instituted throughout all Egypt for seventy-two days; 
hymns commemorating his virtues were sung; the temples 
were closed ; sacrifices were no longer oflfered ; and no feasts 
or festivals w^ere celebrated during that period. Th^ people 
tore their garments, and covering their heads with dust and 
mud, formed a procession of two or three hundred persons of 
both sexes, who met publicly twice a day, to sing the funeral 
dirge. A general fast was also observed, and they neither 
allowed themselves to taste meat or wheat bread, and abstained 
from wine and every luxury. In the mean time, the funeral 
was prepared, and on the last day the body was placed in state 
within the vestibule of the tomb, and an account was given of 
the life and conduct of the deceased. It was permitted to any 
present to offer hiniself as an accuser, and the voice of a peo- 
ple might prevent a sovereign from receiving funeral honours. 
This was an ordeal, the aread of which would, doubtless, 
tend to stimulate the Egyptian monarchs to the practice of 
their duty ; for there is pmnted in the human breast, in all 
ages, and in all countries of the world, an ardent desire that 
a last tribute of respect should be paid to frail humanity. 

CASTES OF THE PE0PL& 

The division of Egyptian society into separate classes, or 
castes has been noticed by many ancient writers. Hero- 
dotus says, they were divided into seven tribes, — priests, 
soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, shopkeepers, interpreters, 
and boatmen. Diodorus states, that like the Atheniana 

iwbo, being an Egyptian colony, derived this institution 
rem the parent country,) they were distributed into threa 

6* 
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claffen, the priests, htisbondmen, from whom the soldiers were 
levifd, and thr artiziins, who were employed in handkni^ 
and otht^r similar occuptions, and in common offices, amoDf 
tho p*-<i|'lt\ 'rhi5 author, however, in another page, extendi 
the iiiiinlKT of cast«*9 to Hvr, reckoning the pastors, husbond- 
mrn, niid artiticcr!:, ind«'{»en(iently of the soldiers and prieM. 
StralK) limits thfm to three, the priests, soldiers, and hasband- 
mon ; and Plato divides them into six bodies, — the priesls, 
soldiers, artificers, huntsmen,* husbandmen, and shepnerds: 
each peculiar art. or occupation, he observes, being confinea 
to a certain subdivision of the caste, and every one engaged 
in his own branch, without interfering with the occupation of 
another, as in India and China, where the same trade or 
employment is IbllowtMl in succession by father and son. 

From these statements it will be perceived, that the exact 
number of classes into which the Egyptians were divided is 
uncertain : the most probable inference we can draw from 
them is, that there were five distinct castes in Egypt, with 
certain subdivisions. 

The Priestly Power, 

The priesthood formed the second, and the ruling power in 
Eeypt. The authority and paramount influence, indeed, of 
the priestly order were sucn as to render the Egyptian 
government rather ecclesiastical than monarchical. We 
have seen that when a king was elected, who was not 
previously of the sacerdotal caste, he was adopted into that 
caste, and instructed in its m^'Steries and science. This may 
explain the union of Joseph with Ascnath, the daughter of the 
" priest of On." The desire of the priesthood to concentrate 
alt power into their own body, may have induced them to 
wish that Joseph should be connected with them ; or, the king 
may have desired it to establish him in his position, by 
securing him the support and countenance of the priestly 
order in his undertakings, without which all his plans must 
have proved abortive, though dictated by ever so much wis- 
dom. 

The priests of Egypt possessed great privileges and reve- 

* This class appears to have comprehended those who sought the yoang 
of gazelles, and other wild animals of the desert, and those who, as fow- 
lers, sought for birds in a wild state, which they caught in large clap-nets. 
It is supposed that, like a similar class of persons in India, as described 
by Megasthenes, they led a wandering life, dwelling in tents. 
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See Qea. xlvii 22, 26. The prince usually honoured 
'with a large share of his confidence, because they were 
educated than any other caste, and were most stronc^ly 
~ to the person of the king, and the good of the public. 
[a tlie priesthood, not only must the son of a priest be a priest, 
lie must be a priest to the particular deity to whom his 
er had ministered. The priests were dispersed in parties 
the several districts, where they constituted the governing 
Nly : bat the large cities which had at different times been 
Ae capitals of Egypt, and where their great temples were 
Jband, formed their principal seats. Every priest was 
attached to some traiple or other, and every temple had 
its chief priest whose office was hereditary. In the principal 
cities, the high priests were, to a certain extent, hereditary 
princes, who ranked next the kings, and enjoyed nearly equal 
advantages. Such a person was FWipkerah, ^^ priest of On." 
Heeren concludes, that the organization of the inferior priest- 
hood was difierent in difierent cities, according to the extent and 
wants of the locality. On the position they held in the state, this 
author says, that they did not constitute the ruling race merely 
because from them were chosen the servants of the state, but 
much rather because they monopolized every branch of scien- 
tific knowledge, which was entirely formed by the locality, 
and had immediate reference to the wants of the people. 
Their sole, or even their most usual employment, was not the 
service of the gods ; they were judges, pbysiciiAis, soothsayers, 
architects ; in short, every thing in which any species of 
scientific knowledge was concerned. Annexed to each tem- 
ple and settlement of priests were extensive estates, which 
were farmed out at moderate rents. The ^Ifbduce of these 
lands supplied a common fund, which furnished provisions 
for the priests and their femilies, thereby rendering it unne- 
cessary, as Herodotus observes, for them to contribute any 
thing irom their own private resources towards their support : 
from which we discover, that they had private property and 
estates exclusive of their common lands. 

The priests had possession of the sacred books, which con- 
tained tne principles of government, as well as the mysteries 
of divine worship, and which, like their temples, were not 
Dpen to the vulgar. These were both commonly involved in 
symbols and enigmas, which made truth more venerable, and 
excited more strongly the curiosity of the multitude. The 
figure of Harpocrates, in the Egyptian sanctuaries, with his 
finger upon his mouth, seemed to intimate that mysteries were 
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!*]••'•• •■•i'l«»»-.| A« niiicli miy tiesaiJ of the sphinxes plsoAr^^ 
•i! I :•• triifirif ••! rvry i»'inpl»' : nn 1 ii is well known, ihl I .J]' 
t'. pv- i:m I*. I'^i-lii-k^. pill.ir?. sutiK^s. elc. were usually r 
:i . • I'l i\i:-i fi:<'ii>L'lv|>fiK*9. or syiiihnlicil wiiiings. anki l^ 
wliih v\ i« * t:i>-}iii .1 III lil'-n nri'l piraUilical meaning. Itii ^"^ 
>• .f' I f>\- t*<>; |i*ivrv nil 1 l*M*inoiis Alexaiuli iiius. that tltt p- 
u ■ :«!?»: ill' :?!•■ K/vptiiii priests *va« o!" four kinds. Thefirtf j-" 
II 11 — M :-iiii :i!i I ifiiN twitf'olii : \\io more rude called c>nW» 1~- 
;• .. i;il \U'- III Ml' ;ii!iiii*i;il imIIihI truptral : the second STi- :; 
i: t ( . .Ill { ti.i« iiLru iM* \Vii« tivololJ : the simple and themTS* | ' 
ti 1 IV trill tnpi-il. iliis ;illt '^iiriiMl. These two kinds of 
u:.!i!i:r ^viTi- ip>'. rnini^n^'-.l lit' iKe letters of ail aiphibeLbtt 
oi i*iiri'!i !> i\lii.li MimmI for thins* not words. Thus.w 
.•^i^'Mif'y til*' Min. i^i« V soinetimi'S piiinted a hawk: this xm 
t- ip . i! <i>iMi;ii!if.^ a siMraha>iis with a round bail in its 
( 1 1«'. ^ t)ii^ \v.i> «iiij'Miatioal The thiid form of wiitinsf wu 
r iili- 1 1 1' ^[ni I -. t'liMii it?< U-in<^ tiist iipplied to civil matters; 
:iii I til*' til r'.h. iiiKisnuii.xMMATir. I'om its heinn- used only in 
r-i:/! •:!> iM.i'!i[> 'i'hese list two kinds of writing expressed 
/r.*-/*. a[iii \viT»* fiiriijiMl hy the IfiltTS of an alphabet: thus, 
Y K . in ill*- Krvpiian tomrne, signifying n serpent ; nndt 
5»Tp' rj[. Ill ilii ir liii'iojlyphicj*, denoting n king: Y. K., as 
Mat*-.t l>y Maiiriliii. >iL:niiird the samo in the sacred dialed 

< »ri"' lilp- piiinipi'-^ in ihe reliirious jwlicy of Egypt, ^^•as, 
till! ilii- ':-i\ir}i!ii'iii ol'iht' worl 1 had. by the Supreme Ruler 
ut' tip- iiiiivr> -. Ihi-ii i-ii;niniit«^d to subordinate local, tuielarv 

• 

d'iti- s. ain«ni v-r wliiun tin- .several reifions of the earth were 
liixi.if.l : ih::! jli«M- wrrr the projM'r ol.jivts of all public and 
ji'»pul;ir P'liLM'm : mii i ih.ii ihi* knowl»\is;e of the one trve 
(i.»i». tln' Cm Ai'ti: n\ all fhinirs. was hiirhly dangerous to be 
i'onniiiiMio:itt' t tn th«- ix'Dpjr. but was to be serreted. and shut 
lip in th»ir mvsti:imi:>. and in ilu-iii to be revealed only oc- 
c:i.'»i«>n:illv, aiiil to a ti'w : and iIkx^o lew the wise, the learned, 
and th»» miu'litv ain"»Mir mankind. 

AiU'thrr fimilaiTH^ntul maxim in the religious policy cf 
Kj"ypt was. to projiiiLTUo, bv every means, the doctrine of a 
fiiiwr*' st:it(' of n-wMMls rjul punishments, as the necessary 
supjxnt ot nil r»liL:i«»n mid cfovornment. Thus their tenets 
wi'U' di«-t:itJtl bv W(nMlv wisvlotn. for ihe suppoit only of the 
st:ite. How iinliki^ ."IkIi are the pure doctrines of the gos- 
p«'l ! While tbry f«»rm a hroad soiMirity for gix)d order in a 
state, iliev i<vK*b mankiiKl the knowledir*- of the one true God, 
and the way of salvation through a c rue i tied Redeemer. 

Diodorus observes, on the education of the £g}'ptian8 :— - 
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ic children of the priests are taught two different kinds 
writing, what is called the sacred, and the more general ; 
they pay great attention to geometry and arithmetic : for 
riv^er, changing the appearance of the country very ma- 
Uy every year, is the cause of many and various discus- 
I among neighhouring proprietors ahout the extent of 
Ifcrir property ; and it would he difficult for any person to 
Mcide upon their claims without geometrical reasoning, 
IKNinded on actual ohservation.* 

** Of arithmetic they have also frequent need, hoth in their 
domestic economy, and in the application of geometrical 
tbeorems, hesides its utility in the cultivation of astronomical 
studies ; for the orders and motions of the stars are ohserved 
at least as industriously hy the Egyptians as any people 
whatever, and they keep records of the motions of each for 
fua incredible number oi years, the study of this science hav- 
ing been, from the remotest times, an object of national am- 
bition with them. They have also most punctually observed 
the motions, periods, and stations of the planets, as well as 
the powers which they possess with respect to the nativities 
of animals, and what good or evil influences they exert ; and 
they frequently foretell what is to happen to a man through- 
out his life, and not uncommonly predict the failure of crops, 
or an abundance, and the occurrences of epidemic diseases 
among men and beasts; foreseeing also earthquakes and 
floods, the appearance of comets, and a variety of other 
things, which appear impossible to the multitude, t It is said 
that the Cbaldeans in Babylon are derived from an Egyptian 

* According to some authors, Sesostris was the first who divided Egypt 
by a measure amongst his subjects, and thus gave a beginning to the sci- 
ence of geometry. Sir Isaac Newton ascribes the origin of this science 
to Moens, the fifth from Sesostris, confounding Sesostris with Osiris. 
But it is evident from Scripture, that an exact division of private landed 
property existed in Egypt before the days of Joseph, whose wise admut# 
istration commenced ages anterior to the period assigned by Newton. 
See Gen. xlvii. 20— 2<i. 

t The faJse science of astrology was created by the priests of Egypt, 
for the sake of cstahlisliing and pcserving their power. Induced by toe 
iUusion of his senses to regard himself as the centre of the universe, man 
was easily persuaded that his destiny was influenced by the heavenly 
bodies, and that it was posHible to foretell it by observing their aspect at 
his birth. This illusive notion kept its ground till the end of the seven- 
t^nth century, when knowledge generally diffused the true system of the 
world over Europe, and destroyed the imposing Rubric of astrology, dis- 
persing its reveries and follies, as the beams of the sun disperso ths 
OMMnung mistt. 
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colony, and hnvc acquired their reputation for astrology by 
means of the infornuition obtained from the priests in ^tgjpL 

'* Hut the jyrcnerality of the common people learn only 
from thi-ir jKirfiits or relations that which is reauired fortM 
ex«'ri*isio of thoir peculiar professions, as we have already 
shiiwu ; a few only being tauc^ht any thing of literature^ and 
thi>S(' princi]KiIly the Mter chisses of artificers." 

In their minute oliser^-ations respecting events of conse' 
qiifiirr, Ht*nKlotU8 observes, that the Egyptians excelled il 
other )H'oplt^ ; and whi*n any thing occurs, they put it dowB 
in writiniT, and jKiy jiarticufar attention to the circumstance! 
which follow it ; and if, in process of time, any similar o^ 
rurn Mce takes place, they conclude it will be attended with 
the s:iiiie r«'sult5. 

Hut. if the priests were anxious to establish a character lor 
learning; and piety, they were equally solicitous to excel in 
pn»]irirty of conduct, and to exhibit a proper example of bt 
indity ami self-denial. In their mode of living, they were 
reiiuirkahle for simplicity and abstinence : committing no ei- 
ces:>e3 either in eating or drinking. Tneir food vras plain, 
and they ate a stilted quantity ; their wine, also, was used 
wiili tlie strictest reirard to nuKleration. So fearful were they, 
indet\l, lest the body should not " sit light upon the soul," 
and excess should hicrease ''the corporeal man," that they 
paid a scrupulous attention to the most trifling partica- 
lars of diet. Similar precautions were extended to tne dei- 
fiinl animals ; Plut-irch sii}'S that Apis was not allowed to 
drink the water of the Nile, on account of its fattening pro- 
perties. 

Their scruples were not confined to the quantity, but they 
extended to the quality of their food ; certain viands were 
alone alloweil to be set before them. Above all meats, that 
of swine was most obnoxious ; and fish, both of the sea and 
the river Nile, was denied to them, though so generally 
eaten by the Egyptians. On the 9th of the monm Thoth, 
when a relixjious ceremony obliged the inhabitants at large 
to eat a fried fish before the door of their houses, the priests 
were exempted from the custom, and allowed to substitute the 
ceremony of burning theirs at the same time. In general 
they abstained from most sorts of pulse, and from mutton. 
In their more solemn purifications, salt was excluded from 
their meals. Some vegetables, however, were considered 
lawful food, and were preferred by them for their wholesome 
nature. The leguminous productions and firuits of Egypt 
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are, indeed, frequently introduced into their sculptures ; and 
Pliny and other authors speak of such as being abundant, 
and possessing the most excellent qualities. 

Tne priests of Egypt were equally severe in their ablu- 
tions as in their diet, maintaining the strictest observance of 
numerous religious customs connected with the act. They 
liathed twice a day, and twice during the night. Some who 
pretended to a more rigid observance of religious duties, 
washed themselves with water which had been tasted by the 
ibis, supposing that this was an evidence of its purity. They 
also shaved the head and the whole body every third day, 
sparing no pains to promote cleanliness, without indulmng 
in the luxuries of a bath. A grand ceremony of purifica- 
tion took place preparatory to their fasts, many of which 
lasted from seven to forty-two days, and sometimes even a 
longer period. During this period, they practised riffid ab- 
stinence as to food, and were careful to avoid the indulgence 
of the passions. 

The self-denial of the priests extended even to their dress, 
that being commonly of the most simple kind. Their robes 
of ceremony, however, were grand and imposing, and each 
grade was distinguished by its peculiar costume. 

It is stated by Herodotus, that woinen were not eligible to 
the priesthood, either of a male or female deity, and that men 
alone were admitted to this post. This remark, however, evi- 
dently applies to the ofRce of pontiff*, or at least to some of 
the higher sacerdotal orders, from his referring in another 

J>lace to women devoted to the service of Amun, as well as 
rom the testimony of other authorities. There appear, in- 
deed, to have been priestesses of the gods, and of the kings 
and queens, each of whom bore a title indicatinc* her pecu- 
liar office. Of the former, the Pellices, or Pallacides. of 
Amun, are the most remarkable, as the importance of their 
post abundantly proves. They are the same whom Herodo- 
tus mentions as consecrated to the Theban Jove, whose sepul- 
chres are still seen at Thebes, in a valley 3,000 feet behind 
the ruins of Medeenet Haboo. There was another class of 
priestesses of the same rank, apparently a subdivision of the 
same, who fulfilled certain duties entrusted only to the wives 
and daughters of priests, and not unusually to members of 
the same family as the Pallacides. These had also the privi- 
lege of holding the sacred sistra in religious ceremonies, be- 
fore the altar, and were attached to the service of the same 
deity. 
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In tht' Rft^Hi:! 5tr»no, (Iir<H*t mmtion is made of the prieilp 
rsM? i»l thf qiM'iiiK. It 5])«N'ik8 of **Aroin, the daughter of 
l>iojiii»?', U'in^r juii*!st«*w <»f Arsinoc, thr daughter of Phik' 
(lf>l|>hti> an I Kirciir. th<* dati&^ht4*r of Ptolemy, priestess of 
Ai>ii)iN\tIi»> tlaiiirhttT of PhiIo}Kitor. and Pyrrha, the danrii* 
trr nt' Philiiiii.**, U'inir oanHoni, or * basket-hearer' of » 
r«Miioc. th»* (laiitrhter of Eucr^otos." Diodonis also asserts, 
that Athyni^. th** daug-httT of Sosostris, was priestess to her 
father, aiid that yho fop'toM to him the future success of hit 
urnis, by which ho was stimulated to prosecute his design! 
of conquest. 

The Military Power. 

Tho casti^ which ranked next to the sacerdotal caste in 
Etrvpt, was the military. The first mention of an organized 
military fi)n'r in Eijypt occurs, Exo<l. xiv. xv., where we 
tinil that Pharaoh assembled very quickly a large army, both 
of cavalry and infantry, to pursue tho Hebrews; and that 
this army perijshed in *• the mighty waters" of the Red Sea. 
The alacrity with which these were collected together, shows 
that a lar^e force was constantly maintained, ready to march 
on any emerijfencv. This warlike force consisted, indeed, 
of a nmnerous militia, which fornuMl a caste by itself, whose 
oi'cupaiion was hereditary, an J which enjoyed great authority 
and hii^h jirivileges. This militia was divided into two bo 
dit^s. namely, the liermlot/blfs^and the Culasiries^the formei 
of which consist<Hl, at the date of their highest power, of 
100,000, and tho latter of 250.000 men. Herodotus relates, 
that they had for their subsistence certain nomes or provin- 
ces.* This property was, in general, let out to farmers, like 
that of the kings and priests, who paid them a certain rent 
No soldier received pay, but every man had an estate of about 
twelve acres, e.Kempt from every charge, which he might cul- 
tivate if lie th(mu^lu proper ; beyond this they were not al- 
lowed to enGfJig*' i" ^^^v Other occupation than that of arms. 
Each of tiiise great mifitary divisions furnished a thousand 
men to compose the kings personal guard. These men 
were changed every year, and during their service, Hero- 

• The Hormotybies lived in the provinces of Rusirix, Sais, ChnnnM, 
Papreniis. and the Isle of ProHopitin, and half of Natho : the Calaniries 
lohnbited those of Thebes, Buhastis, Aphthis, Tanis, Mendea, Selienvlus. 
Athribis, Pharbaethis, Thmuis, Onuphis, Anysis, aad th« Isle of Mjeo^ 
phoris. 
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Bays, they were supplied with good rations of bread, 
and wine, in addition to their own common revenues. 
Very little is known concerning the internal organization. 
^le tactics, and discipline of the Effyptian army. It would 
mppear that the king held the privileGfe of commanding that 
ttxmy ; that the right was the post of honour ; and that those 
soldiers who quitted their post, or were disobedient, were 
marked with infamy, but were enabled by good conduct to 
re§^n the position they had forfeited. They were divided 
Into regiments, or battalions, each having its standard with a 
peculiar emblem raised on a pike, and carried by an officer. 
Their arms were the bow, shield, sword, battle-axe, knife or 
dagger, spear, club, and sling. Their besieging engines 
^rere the battering-ram, the testudo, and the scaling-ladder. 
They had mihtary music, consisting of a kind of drum, cym- 
bals, pipe, trumpet, and other instruments. They were pre- 
pared for the fatigues of war by gymnastic exercises, sucn as 
^v^restling, cudgelling, racing, sporting, and other games, of 
-which, representations still exist on the monuments. 

Some authors assert, that Egypt was first furnished with 
cavalry after Sesostris had conquered Libya. But this 
directly opposes the testimony of Scripture, from which source 
we learn that the Egyptians abounded in horses, and possessed 
numerous chariots, at the time of the departure of the Israelites 
out of Egypt, which was several ages anterior to this event. 
We know, indeed, from Gen. 1. 9, that the art of riding on 
horseback was known in Egypt in the days of the patriarch 
Jacob ; and profane historians represent tms art as an Egyp- 
tian invention, ascribing it either to Osiris himself, or to his son 
Orus, which intimates that they considered it to be of great 
antiquity. It seems to have been an object of ambition with 
the kings of Effyp- to keep a great number of horses ; for 
Diodorus mentions that some princes before Sesostris had a 
hundred stables, each for two nundred horses, on the banks 
of the Nile, between Thebes and Memphis : and we learn 
from Scripture, that the Hebrew kings obtained their horses, 
and also their chariots, from Egypt. That great attention was 
paid in that country to the breed of horses, and that the Egyp- 
tians possessed a valuable breed, appears evident from their 
being prized in other countries, as well as from their paint- 
ings ; and that horses were exclusively used for both war and 
luxury, is confirmed by the testimony of their paintings, and 
the writings of ancient historians. 

But notwithstanding this warlike show, the Egyptians w^re 

VOL. L 7 
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not a >%'arlike people. E^nyt loved peace, because it hni 
iustiro. and nmintuined solaiors only for its own securil^ 
Its iiilialiitants, content with a country which abounded in u 
things, lind, (^cncrully speaking, no ambitious dreams of cca* 
quest. Their kings extended their reputation by aendinf 
colonies into ull parts of the world, and with them, laws snl 
politeness. They tritunnhed by the wisdom of their counsek 
and the superiority of tncir knowledge ; and this empire of 
tlio. mind was more noble and glorious to them, than tbit 
which is achieved by deeds of arms. Nevertheless, Egypt 
has given birth to a few, who, not satisfied with their own 
po8S4'ssi()n5, carried war and desolation into that of others, as 
we sliall 8i*e in the section of this history which describes the 
kingdom of Egypt. 

\ Husbandmen, 

A third caste among the Egyptians was the husbandmen. 
Agriculture has been highly esteemed in that country in sU 
ages of the world : from the earliest recorded period, mdeed, 
Eg}'pt was the granary of the surrounding nations. See Gen. 
xli. 5, 57. It is su])i)o8ed by some, as before mentioned, to 
have been the original country of bread com, and it is certain 
that wheat is first mentioned in connexion 'with that country. 
It is no wonder, therefore, tlmt husbandmen were highly 
esteeme<i in Egi)yt, and tluit they formed an important class 
in the state. Tlie great perfection to which they nad arrived, 
in the earliest ages, in tlio art of agriculture, is attested by 
their scul^itures. From them we learn that they made 
use of the plough, the sickle, and other implements of 
husl)andry, answering, in some degree, to those employed 
among our own huslwudmen ; and that the culture of the 
vine, which evinces a high state of agricultural knowledge, 
was among the Egyptians an early object of regard. To this 
fact Scripture alluies, Gen. xl. 9, 1 1 ; and ancient writers 
affirm, that the Egyptians claimed for Osiris the honour of 
being the first who cuhi\'ated the vine, and extracted wine 
from its fruit Athenajus, Slrabo, Pliny, and Clement of 
Alexandria, specify districts where the vine was cultivated. 
Their vintage scenes, which still exist in the subterraneous 
temples, and sepulchral caverns of that country, exhibit the 
Egyptians treadmg the grapes with their feet, and depositing 
the expressed juice in jars buried nearly to their mouths in 
the groimd. This, with the other prmcipol products ol 
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Kgyj^ described in the physical history of Egypt, tends to 
■how haw skilful the husbandmen of Egypt were in the art 
oC agriculture. In confirmation of this fact, we may mention, 
BDoreover, that they had various breeds of large cattle, sheep, 
goats, pigs ; and that they reared a quantity of poultry, chieny 
fy artificial means, the eggs being hatched in ovens. 

IModorus states, that the husbandmen were hired to till the 
aalates of the kings, priests, and soldiers. This is confirmed 
hf the Scripture account of the cession of all the landed pro- 
pNty to the government on the occasion of the &mine : hence 
ire may conclude, that the husbandman had no rights in the 
soil, the richer peasants farming the land from the proprietor, 
while the poor were hired as labourers for the cultivation of 
the ground. The wages paid them were trifling, whence 
some infer that the farmer received the land on moderate 
terms. The cattle, in general, appears also to have belonged 
to the land-owner ; but those employed in the plough, and for 
other agricultural purposes, were usually the property of the 
frrmer. In extensive domains, the peasants appear sometimes 
to have acted as superintendents of the herdsmen, and to 
have been obliged to give an account to the steward of the 
number and condition of the cattle on the estate. 

From the testimony of Diodorus, it is evident that the 
fiurmers were not only permitted to choose the grain they 
intended to cultivate, but were justly deemed the only persons 
of suflicient experience to form a judicious opinion upon the 
subject ; and so skilful were they, says this nistorian, about 
these matters, that they &r excelled the agriculturists of every 
other nation. They carefully considered the nature of the 
soil, the proper succession of crops, and the mode of tilling 
and irrigating the fields ; and by constant observation, and 
the lessons received from their parents, were acquainted with 
the exact season for sowing and reaping, and with all the 
peculiarities of each species of grain. Gardeners were em- 
ployed by the wealthy in cultivating trees and flowers in the 
grounds attached to their houses ; and the vineyard, orchard, 
and tanks, which served as ornaments, as well as for the pur- 
poses of irrigation, were under their superintendence. 

The peasants appear to have been divided into hundreds, 
each with a peculiar banner, which they followed when they 
presented themselves before the magistrate for the census, 
which is supposed to have originated in that country, and 
which was taken at stated periods. On these occasion, they 
were obliged to give an account of their conduct ; and if they 
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were found delinquent, they were punished with the ttick, 
thrir common mcxlc* of punishment, as it is at the present dif 
in Persia and China. 

In this castt% some authors place the huntsmen as anotki 
siilKlivision, and the UKitmon as another; who, like othes 
that composed the subdivisions of each caste, were of difimi 
grades. Thus, some belonged to the private sailing or plesBon 
boats of the f^^randees, others to those of burden ; and dK 
rank of (^ch depended on the station he held. The office of 
stct'rsinan seems to have been the most important, and to hsn 
ranked above all the other grades ; but, probably, in war,dK |i 
pilut3 of ships bore the highest station. 

Artificers J etc, 

A fourth caste among the Egyptians was the artificers anl 
tradesmen, and public weighers, etc., who resided in the 
towns. That the Egyptians excelled in science and art ii 
eviiient from their monuments, paintings, and sculptuni, 
whereon they are depicted. It is also proved by Scnpture, 
which speaks of the '^ wisdom of Egypt " with reference to 
art ; and by the fact that Eg}'pt was deemed hy other nations 
the fountain of arts and sciences, and that their philoeopheis 
were wont to resort thither to collect some of the '' droppings 
of Egyptian wisdom." There is a passage in the work of 
AgatKarchides on the Red Sea, [see page 1 1,] which describes 
their manner of working gold mines, and smelting the metal 
The Egyptians were also acquainted with the art of gilding, 
and the art of fabricating glass was early known among them 
A kind of ancient porcelain sometimes covered with enamel 
and varnish, is found in considerable quantities in that country. 
Their pottery, as exhibited in their ancient sculptures, was 
often of the most elegant form, and much of their nimiture is 
not surpassed by the most refined manufactures of the present 
day. Specimens of their chairs and couches, which arc 
given in Rosellini's great work are very beautiful in their 
forms. Linen cloths, plain or embroidered, white or dyed, 
was an article of Egyptian manufacture held in high repute 
among foreign nations. See Ezek. xxvii. 7. The art of 
making leather was known to them: their musical instru- 
ments, also, especially the harp, were early brought to great 
perfection. 

According to Diodorus, all trades vied with each other in 
ipiproving their own particular branch, no pains being spared 
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lito brinfii' it to perfection. To promote this object more 
effectually, it was enacted that no artisan should follow any 
i^her trade or employment but that which had been defined 
\kf law, and followed by his ancestors. No tradesman was 
[;|ennitted to meddle with political afiairs, or to hold any civil 
^iffice in the state, lest his thoughts should be distracted by 
[die inconsistency of his pursuits, or by the jealousy and dis- 
pleasure of the master in whose service he was employed. 
7faey foresaw that without such a law constant interruptions 
Would take place, in consequence of the necessity or the 
iesire of becoming conspicuous in a public station ; that their 
[>roper occupations would be neglected, and that many would 
:>€ led by vanity and self-sufficiency to interfere in matters 
nrhich were out of their sphere. They considered, moreover, 
liat to follow more than one occupation would be detrimental 
to their own interests, and to those of the community at large ; 
ftnd that, when men, from a motive of avarice, en^ge in 
numerous branches of art, the general result is, thai tney are 
unable to excel in any If any artisan meddled with political 
afiairs, or engaged in any other employment than the one 
to which he had been brought up, a severe punishment was 
immediately inflicted upon him. 

Shepherds, etc. 

The last class or caste among the Egyptians included pas- 
tors, or herdsmen, poulterers, fishermen, labourers, servants, 
and common people. The former of these appear to have 
been held in peculiar contempt among them : nence it is not 
surprising that Pharaoh should have treated the Jews with 
that contempt which it was customary for every Egyptian to 
feel towards shepherds, or that Joseph should have warned 
his brethren, on their arrival in Egypt, that every shepherd 
was an abomination in their sight. Herodotus tells us, that 
the swineherds, in particular, were not permitted to enter the 
Egyptian temples, nor would any man give them his daughter 
in marriage. In the Mendesian nome, however, according 
to this author, goatherds were much honoured. How much 
all orders of shepherds were in general despised, is proved by 
their sculptures, both of Upper and Lower Egypt, whereon 
they are universally represented as dirty and unshaven ; and 
at feeni-Hassan and the tombs near the pyramids of Qeez.eh 
they are carricatured as a deformed and unsightly race. 

7» 
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The edicts of ine £gypuan 1 oarchs ^ipear to have boa 
issued in the form of a jlnaait, or written order, as in ill 
oriental countries. These edicts appear somedmea to htfe 
been issued by delegates. Thus, aAer Phanoh had set Jo- 
seph "over all the hmd of Egypt," it is add, << And Phsnoli 
took off his ring from his hanil, and pot it apoa Josepb'i 
hand." Gen. xli. 42 ; which, Yossins says, was ffivon bolk 
in tolcen of the dignity to which he preferred Joa ep h, ani 
that he might seal Tetters and patents in the kind's naaw. 

Causes of ordinary occurrence were decided hy tfaoae lAo 
held the office of judges, thirty of whom were seleded ooft 
of the principal cities to form a body for the d iatr il mti on of 
justice throughout the kingdom Tnesewere electod by the 
king, and they were chosen for their known honesty* and 
over them was placed one, distinguished for his knowledge 
and love of the laws, and had in univemJ esteem, widTSe 
title of arch-judge. These judges had rerennes assigned 
them, to the intent, that beinff fre^ from domestic cares, they 
mi^ht devote their time to the execution of the lawa. Thus 
mamtained by the king's generosity, they administered to the 
{people, gratuitously, that justice to which they have a natural 
right, and which ought to be open alike to the rich and the 
poor. 
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To gfoard against surprise, afiairs were transacted by wri* 
"^ in the assemblies of these judges. That eloquence was 
dreaded which dazzles the mind, and moves the pas- 
Truth could not be expressed with too much plain* 
as that alone was to have the sway in judgments, and 
Luse, in that alone, the rich and the poor, the powerful 
t .land weak, the learned and the ignorant, were to find relief 
E fBid security. 

[ The two leading principles of the duty of these judges 
"were, first, that those who had been wronged should be bene- 
fitted by the interposition of the laws : and, secondly, that no 
fiiirour or respect of persons should be permitted. The very 
spirit of their laws was, indeed, to give protection and as- 
sistance to the oppressed ; every thing that tended to promote 
ttQ unbiassed judgment was peculiarly commended by the 
Egyptian sages. 

The president of these judges wore a coUar of gold, set 
"With precious stones, on which hung a figure represented as 
blind, this being called the emblem of Truth. This was a 
representation of the goddess who was worshipped under the 
double character of Truth and Justice, and whose namSf 
Thmei, is supposed by s<»ne to resemble the Hebrew Thmn- 
mim, a word, according to the Septuagint translation, imply- 
ing truth, Exod. xxviii 30, and bearing a further analogy m 
its plural termination. When the president put this colkur 
on. It was understood as a signal to enter upon business. He 
touched the party with it who was to gain the cause, whick 
was the form of passing sentence. 

But it must not be supposed that the president and thirty 
judges, here described, were the only house of judicature ia 
Egypt Each capital of a nome, it is probable, had its own 
court for the trial of minor and local onences ; and it is pos- 
sible that this assembly resided wherever the royal court was 
held, and performed many of the same duties as the senates 
of other ancient states. Diodorus, indeed, mentions the 
thirty judges and their president, represented at Thebes in 
the sculptures of the tomb of Osymandas. 

The laws of the Egyptians had the credit of having been 
dictated by die gods tnemselves ; and Thoth, (Hermes, or 
Mercury,) was said to have framed them for the benefit of 
mankind. Those which are handed down to us by Diodo- 
rus, and other ancient writers, are briefly these : — 

Wilful Murder, — The wilful murder of a freeman or 
slave was punished with death : from the ccmviction that men 
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onirht t() he. rrstniiniHl from the commisiion of nn, not on A | 
am Ml lit of liny disAi notion of nation in life, but from ths By 
liirht in whii*h'thf>y viewetl the crime itseif. 80 heinous did 
the Kiryi^izins i'i>nsitl(>r this crime to be, that to be the acci- 
dciitiil wi'nrs.K of :m attt*Mi)>t to murder, without endeavouring 
to pre vr I It ii, wns :i capital otFcnce, which could only be paf 
liattil by hriiiiriiiiv jmKWs of inability to act With toe mat 
8i)irit thry ilt'oiilitl. tlmt to bo present when any cme in- 
ffirtcil u )iiT5t)iial injury on anotner without interferinfl;,wai 
tantamount to In^iniif a party, and he was pnniahabw ac- 
cord iui^ to th^' extent of the assault 

Hut, thf)Ui^h the laws were thus inexorable towards the 
murderer: the ro^iil prerop:ativc might be exerted in fiivour 
of t\w culprit, and the punishment was sometimes commo- 
to<l )>y the kini;. Herodotus says, indeed, that Sabaco, dui- 
ini; his re i 1^11, »* made it a rule not to punish his subjects 
with d«*ath,'' whether iruilty of murder or any other crime; 
but, ^acconiinfi^ to the magnitude of their crimes, he con- 
demne<l the culprits to raise the ground about the town to 
M'hich they belonged, to preserve it from the Nile's inunda- 
tions.'* 

Infanticide. — Unlike the Greeks and Romans among whom 
fathers had the right of life and death over their o&pnng, 
the Ecr>'pt)ans justly deemed the murder of a child an odi* 
ous crime that called for the direct interposition of the laws. 
They did not, however, punish it as a capital offence, deem- 
ing It inconsistent to take away life from one who had given 
it to the child, but preferred inflicting such a punishment 
as would induce grief and repentance. To this end, the 
corpse of the deceased infant was fastened to the neck of 
its parent, and he was obliged to poss three whole da3rs and 
nights in its embrace, under the surveillance of a public guard. 

Parricide. — This crime was visited with the most sruel 
punishment. Conceiving that the murder of a parent was 
the most unnatural of all crimes, they endeavoured to pre- 
vent its occurrence by marked severity. The criminal was 
sentcMicinl to Ihj lacerated with sharpened reeds, and after be- 
ing thrown on thorns, he was burned to death. 

Perjury. — Truth, or justice, was considered to be the car- 
dinal nrtue among the Krryptians, inasmuch as it relates to 
others ; wher(?as, prudence, temperance, and fortitude being 
relative qualities, benefit only the individual who possesses 
them. Hence it was, that truth was earnestly inculcated 
among them, and any departure from it was not only con- 
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aidered disgraceful, but when it entailed an injury on another 
jr-person, was punishable by law. Those who spoke evil of 
ibe dead were visited with a severe punishment ; and the 
fidse accuser was doomed to undergo the punishment which 
the person accused would have suBered had the accusation 
been proved. To maintain a falsehood by an oath was 
deemed the blackest crime, because it attacked both the gods, 
whose majesty is trampled upon by invoking their name to a 
&Ise oath, and men, by breaking the strongest ties of human 
society, namely, sincerity and veracity. The crime was uni- 
formly punished with death. 

Theft. — A singular custom prevailed in Egypt respecting 
theft and burglary. Those who followed the profession of a 
thief, gave in their names to the chief of the robbers, and 
agreed that he should be informed of every thing they might 
thenceforward purloin. The owner of the lost goods always 
applied by letter to the chief for their recovery, and having 
rtated their quality, etc., when the goods were identified, they 
were restored to the applicant on payment of one-quarter oi 
their value. The license given by the government to thieves 
arose from the persuasion that an entire check to robbery was 
impracticable, either by the dread of punishment or by any 
method that could be adopted by the most vigilant police; 
hence, they considered it more for the advantage of the com- 
munity that a certain sacrifice should be made in order to se- 
cure the restitution of the remainder, than that the law, by 
taking on itself to protect the citizen and discover the ofiender, 
should be in the indirect cause of greater loss. 

Debt. — The laws of the Egyptians respecting debt under- 
went great changes, according as society advanced,^nd as 
pecuniary transactions became more complicated. In the 
reign of Bocchoris, about 812 b. c, the law of debt gave rise to 
many disputes and much oppression. To preven tthis, Boccho- 
ris enacted, that no agreement should be binding unless it was 
acknowledged by a written contract ; and if any one took an 
oath that the money had not been lent him, no debt should 
be recognised, and the claims of the suing party should imme- 
diately cease. This principle was acted upon, in order that 
great regard might be preserved for the name and nature of 
an oath ; while, at the same time, by substituting the proof 
of a written document, they avoided the necessity of having 
frequent recourse to an oath, thereby preserving its sanctity. 

In all cases usury was condemned by the Egyptian legisku 
ture \ and when money was borrowed, even with a written 
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.itrropmrnt, it wnt fortiiddon to allow the intereit to incTMi 

t>> iiiitn- ih:iM ilmiMf* tho original sum. Creditors couid nit 
*»'i/i' tht' ili-htiir'.t {MT^Mi : thf ir claims were confined to tbi 
•rmtiU III hiii |>ii>.«-^5ion. and siirh as were really his om, 
aiiil wlnrh wrrr roiiipri'hondfd under the produce of his W 
Ki'ir. nr ijiHtd!! rr('«*irrii from another individual to whomthef 
Liwf'illv Ujiiiii^'d. This law was horrowed from the Egyj^ 
ti.iii I'txlt' )iy S<iliin ; and it wus, as Diodorus remarks, modi 
iii.iri- rniisi!«tciit with justice and common sense than thil 
whi-h nlliiwt'ii thp onditor to seize the person, while it ib^ 
KiiU- liiiii to tikr hi:* pntpcrty. 

Tit prt'Viiit tli«> iiiM'innuhition of debt, and to protect the in- 
tiTi'M.s of the rnMlitt>r. a ri'mnrkable law was enacted, ac- 
ouriliii'j li> IIt'n>tliitu9. hy A^yohis, who lived about the same 
tiim- ns I^KH'horis. Hy this law it was pronounced illegal 
fur nny otir tn Utrnm* nionoy without pawning to the credi- 
tor thf dt'ciil IkkIv of his fn trior, whicn every Egyptian em- 
iKiliiitil with ran*, and rovorentiallv preserved m his own 
hiHisf. :md thcnforo it niii^ht lie easily moved from one place 
to anoiht'r. It wr.s (hfUKni impious not to redeem so sacred 
a )>l»Mliff>. antl ho who iliod without having discharcfed this 
duty, was doprivtHl of the customary honours paid to tho 
dt>ail ; nor oould he inter his children, or any of his fimiilV) 
ns lonir as the doht rrnininod unpaid ; the creditor being in 
actual |>ossc>si(m of the debtor*s family tomb. 

Tin* canst* which jrave rise to this severe enactment ap- 
poais to have lN''<'n luxury. At an early age, a fondness for 
display, and the usual allurements of luxury, were introduced 
into lii^ypt amoniT the rich ; but at this period, the evil ap- 
p«*arsto have dcscondtHl among the less wealthy, who envied, 
nnil sought to imitate thost* above them. The result of such 
attempts ^\-as, the accumulation of debt to such an extent as 
demanded the interference of the legislature ; this severe mea- 
sure >\'as theieforo one of absolute necessity, adopted in order 
to check a growing and a fatal evil. 

Punitive, laws. — The object of the Egyptian laws was to 
presen'o life, and to reclaim the offender. Death took away 
every chance of repentance, deprived the country of the of- 
fender's services, and hurried him out of the world when 
least preiMired to meet the ordeal of a future state : hence, the 
Egyptians deemed it unnecessary to sacrifice the life of an 
offender except in the case of murder, and a few other crimes 
which appeared highly injurious to the community. 

The customary mode of punishment for capital crimes was 
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g^ibbet Criminals charged with such were kept ^ bound" 
prison till their fate was decided, whether it depended on 
"Will of the sovereign, or the decision of tne judges. 
or prisons were under the superintendence, and wimin 
house of the chief of the pohce. See Gen. xxxix. 20 ; 
xL 3 — 22. The laws of the Egyptians, however, do not 
to have sanctioned the gibbet, or the exposure of the 
y of an offender. The conduct of Rhampsinitus, in the 
of the robbery of his treasure,* is mentioned by Hero- 
dotus as a singular mode of discovering an accomplice, 'and 
Jkoit as an ordinary mode of punishment. 

Some of the punitive laws of the Egyptians were very 
simple ; the character of them, indeed, was consonant with 
the notions of a primitive age. These laws were directed 
against the ofiendmg member. Thus, adulterators of money, 
fisLnfiers of weights and measures, forgers of seals or signa- 
tures, and scribes who altered any signed document by era- 
sures or additions, without the authority of the parties, were 
condemned to lose both their hands ; and those who betrayed 
secret designs to the enemy, had their tongues cut out 

Thefts, breach of trust, and petty frauds, were punished 
with the bastinado ; and in military, as well as civil cases, mi- 
nor offences were generally pimished with the stick, a mode 
of punishment still in vogue among the modern inhabitants 
of the valley of the Nile : the Moslems hold it in such es- 
teem, indeed, that they say, " The stick came down from 
heaven as a blessing to mankind." 

At one period, robbery and house-breaking were considered 
capital crimes, and deserving of death. According to Diodo- 
rus, however, Actisanes enacted a law preventing this extreme 
penalty of the law, and instituted the novel mode of cutting 
off their noses, and banishing them to the confines of the 
desert, where a town was buiu called Rhinocolura, from the 
nature of their punishment. Thus, continues this author, by 
removing the evil-minded, he benefited society, without de- 
priving the criminals of life ; while at the same time, he 
Eunished them severely for their crimes by obliging them to 
ve by their industry in a barren and inhospitable region. 
One remarkable feature of the Egyptian laws was the 
sanctity with which edicts were upheld from generation to 
generation. Like the Jewish and Moslem laws, they were 
interwoven with the religion of the country, and as they were 

• The historian rdates that he caught the thief in a trap which he had 
plMcd mukl the ymnea in which his tzeuarai were pceeenred. 
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siinpawHl to bo (IfTiv(>d from th«f ^fods themselves, it was c<» 
nitfiTctl iinpiou!! \n altor ;>ii'.*li 9arr«*cl institutions. InnovatiaBI 
WiTf iit\tr iiitri»>)iii*«Ml unl«*s:} loudly oallt'd for bv circmfrl 
Maiii'fN ; aiiil wf n*'ith«'r rrnd of nny attempts on tfie paitof 
thi* ]»i»|)lr til ahtr or n-.^ist ih»* Inws, nor on that of their 
riilt-rs (i) iiitriNluri' n more nrbitniry moile of govcmmni, 
rxi'ipt ill tlif I'.'iM' tif C'h»'ops. iis nvordod by Herodotus; Inl 
thiM raiiimt U' iccfivt'd ns indubitable. 

Thf rcailiT will |>t>ri'i'ivr from this, that occasional aheifr 
Unns \v«Ti' iimilf in ihi' Ki^vptian ccxlc of laws. Amons^thi 
ditliri'iit l«>:;islaiiirs dtthr Liry{itinns, are rarticularly noticed 
tin* iriiiKs nf MiH-vis. Sa.«yi'b«^. St'sostris, Divchoris, Asychii, 
Aiiia.M.t, and (he IN-rsian I>irtus; the particulars of which 
will )m- t'l iind iiarrati-d in their several histories. In the latter 
|MTii»d i»r \\\v aiiiMriit history df the Eg;\'ptians, the Ptolemies 
abrn'r-itiil snuK' of the favourite laws of the country, which 
Mpptars til liavf i»^iven ijreat otli'iice to the native Egyptians. a 
riii'iiiMMaiii-f wliii'h ran not lie wondered at, since every indi- 
vidtial I'll Mil his infancy was nurtured in the strictest obsc^ 
vanre of lln)S»' laws. 

DIVISION OF THE rOT'NTRY INTO NOMES, OR PROVINCES. 

In the preilii'tion oftlie overthrow of E^ypt, uttered by the 
prophit I.-aiah, this passaije oi'ciirs, ch. xix. 2: 

'* And I will N*t \\\v Kiryi>tianii o^initt the Egyptians ; 
Ami thi\v nhall (i;;ht every one airainst his birotlier, 
.And ovrry one ii};ainst liiA neighlK>ur; 
( 'it y against rity, 
Anil kiniTiloin atrainst kin^oiu." 

The latter clause of this verse is rendered by the Seventy, 
who Wf're wrll ao(piainttHl with the condition oi Egypt, mohioj 
epi tiomos^ ^* noiue ai^ainst nonie ;" and an Egyptian father, 
Cviil, «i\?, with reftTence to this verse, "A nome is a city 
with a circumjai'riit territory, and the places contained in it: 
in other words, it was a province. 

This division of the couiitrj' existed in the earliest acres, 
and it subsisted \uu\ot the l^olemies and the Romans. The 
nuinlxT of nonies is not easily determined, for scarcely two 
writers aij^ree on the sul)je«*t. They seem to have varied at 
dillcrent times ;• and they wore distinctly marked by differen* 

* Aeoonlinir to rhampullion, Kgypt was divided in the time of the Pha- 
raohA, into th^irty-six noiiuv or govern nientH ; ten in the Thebais, or Up- 
per K^yi)t, sixteen in Ueotanoinis, or Middle Egypt, and ten in Lower 
Elgypt,' commonly called tne Delta. Ev;h of thoe nomes, h« lays, was 
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veal usages, and forms, and objects of worship, which would 
IhB likely to give rise to contention, so that Heeren% conjee- 
tMre, namely, that each nome was originally an independent 
■nttleraent and government, having some interests in common 
■vith others, but also interests that were conflicting, and which 
IMFOuld produce quarrels among them, amount almost to a cer* 
lunty. When these were united into one kingdom by 
]|K)werful princes, the difference of the habits, customs, and 
^religion oi the inhabitants of each province must necessarily 
liave prevented harmony ; so that when the general govern- 
ment became weak, these separate members would be dis- 
posed to quarrel, and seek to promote their own interests by 
placing them in a commanding position. Such an event took 
place, according as the prophet foretold, when after the death 
af Sethon, the contemporary of Hezekiah and Sennacherib, 
and an interregnum of two years which followed, the 
monarchy of Egypt was divided into twelve separate king- 
doms. It was to the reign of this oligarchy, and to the 
anarchy and civil wars which attended its extinction, by 
Psammetichus. one of the twelve, who became thereby abso- 
lute monarch, that the prophet is supposed by most commen- 
tators to refer. 

Over each of these provinces there appears to have been a 
monarch or governor, who ranked in station next to the 
judges or magistrates of the capital. The office of monarch 
was, indeed, at all times of the highest importance. To his 
charge were committed the management oi the lands, and all 
matters relating to the internal administration of the district. 
He regulated the assessment and levying of the taxes, the 
surveying of the lands, the opening of the canals, and all 
other agricultural interests of tne country, which were under 
the immediate superintendence of certain members of the 
priestly order ; and as he resided in the chief town of the 
nome, all causes respecting landed property, and other acci- 
dental disputes, were adjusted before his tribunal. The dis- 
tinctive appellation of each nome was derived from the chief 
town where the monarch resided, and his rank appears to 
have depended on the extent of his jurisdiction. 

Such were the laws and institutions of Egypt, so far as can 
be gleaned from ancient authors. Of the state of Egypt 

divided into districts or toparchiot. Diodorous says, that in the time of 
Sesofltrus, the number of nomei amounted to thirty-six, and such was the 
number in Strabo's time ; but thev were afterwards increased in number, 
if D'Anville states correc^y, to fi/ly-three. 
ioL. U 8 
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daring the cnrly period of its history there is little or no in- 
fommti(ifl«*o\viiit^ to thi* uncivilised condition of neighbourinf 
Mnttii, to tho inditfiTonce of the Greeks who visited it, or the 
losH of their writini^, and above all. to the jealousy of the 
K<rypci.infl towards foroi^ers ; for like the Chinese, thej 
pr«'Vfnt«Nl nil st rompers from penetrating into the interior, and 
nli5tiiin<Ml from impiirtinfif information to them respecting the 
in^itiition^ nnd stnt<^ of the country. The knowledge we 
have haiidtxi down to us, was collected, when, after the time 
of Amaffiff nnd thr P«*rsian conquest, foreigners became better 
nr(inainti*«l with the country, and when its ancient institutioDS 
hiul iM'irnn to lose their mtcrest, from the influence of i 
foH'i^n rulo. From this knowledge, it would appear to have 
b«*f>n tho reverse of a free and happy country ; but it bat 
been well oltM^rved that "freedom is a wora indifiereiitl5 
understooil in different ages and countries." The EgyptJana 
therefore, trained up as they were from their in&ncy tc 
roverenoe laws whicli they deemed immutable, might ban 
enjoyt^l as great a degree of happiness (speaking of happi^ 
ness with reference to this life only) as most of the nations n 
the ( >ld or New world. The de^dation of the lowest caste 
however, the ^\'aste of human life in the working of thflil 
mines, and tho building of their ostentatious pyramids, witt 
tho fre(]iiencv and sir verity of their summary punishments a» 
recorded by t)iodorus, an() confirmed by existing monuments 
would convoy an idea that those who ruled over them wen 
hard task-masters. Hut it is probable that these labours wen 
not p<*rformcd solely by the natives, but in a great degree b} 
slaves, as they certainly were at one time : for the lives of th( 
Hebro\a's were made ^^ bitter with hard Iwndage, in mortar 
and in brick, and in all manner of service in the field : al 
their service, wherein they made them serve was witl 
rigour," Exod. L 14. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE KINGDOM OF JEGTPT. 



TAJBLT L — EOYPTIAN ADMINISTRATIOIf OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

No part of ancient history is more obscure than that of the 
kmgs of Egypt Some light has, indeed, been thrown 
OD the general subject by the progress made in deci{^ring 
yie hieroglyphic inscriptions on me existing monuments in 
that renowned country ; but still there are thick clouds hang- 
mg over the history and chronology of this period which 
aumot be wholly dispersed. All thai a writer on this subject, 
Aerofore, can do at the present day, is to place before the 
reader the few genuine framients preserv^ by historians, 
sacred and profane; and the few facts which have been 
snatched from oblivion by the learned. 

According to Egyptian historians and chronologers, first 
gods, and then demi-gods, or heroes, governed that country 
sucessively, through a period of more than twenty thousand 
years. This &ble requires no remark : we know from the 
msinred records of truth, that Egypt was first inhabited by 
the family of Mizraim, the second son of Ham, Gen. x. 6, 
about 2613 years b. c. Hence it is, t^t in the Hebrew 
Scriptures the country is usually styled, '^ The land of Miz- 
raim," Gen. xiii 10, etc. ; and that the Egyptians are always 
called Mizraim, or Mizraites. In the east, to tins day, the 
country is generally known as the " Land of Mizr," which 
was probably the proper name of the son of Ham ; Mizraim 
being rather the name of the femily or people which de- 
scended from him ; as, " Abelnnizraim," the mourning of the 
Bftizrites, or Egyptians, Qen. L 11. 

The femily of Mizraim, or Mizr, settled first in Upper 
Elgypty whi^e diey buik the famous city of Thebes, but in 
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-• .■ • . :. y jriiiillyspreai in:o the Lower Egypt) 

.' - • ' - 

1 •-.■•■•..':. _-. :.«r.. ac".riinj:> Dr. Halrs. suleisted 

:• ... .;.-.:.>■'. a: w::i:* time, eiiher bycom- | 

: • •■■.•.:.. M :.? :'.:s: i:/.r«.^lucr^ leqr^l ^Tern- 

y.j. i :.- :■■•■: is vi ih»* E2r>'pKian priests, 

• •..::: vr. :.j u* by H»?roii«>ius. Manctho, 

K ' :. v .:. : .::.•:*. ^l^ce !h»- em of M»=-nes several 

;.•.':•. - LA. :• A i.-Lj- a ert-a: number of kin^rs and 

.-: - •■ - . :.. -a::.*. :• i.Tirk? on iht- fi^iirantic stature of 

: :■ •..: r.<. »:: : -.[" tht-ir wonderful exploits, and 

■ • - :.-". - : • :.:"i>'ii :ind invstii^ai tradition: bat 

i-. ...:.- .::..:. J :h'.- hi>! ^ry •"»! nations before this 

• .- ;. :• : .!.:■: :*:::-.:»■ >j>.:ulat ion. 

M- :. • .:.-••-• ::i'.' :»-»n a wise prince. He checked 
::.• ■ ■ '•: .'.:;.,« : :::•■ Nii*-.* hy turning its course into a 
:.. :■ ■: '. i :;:.•!. i:* I siiiii* hi«:orians state, that he founded 

::.■ '.■:■,■ : M* ?:•:':.!> m>'Ii the former Nrd of the river. Menes 
« ' :i :•!:/:■';? priin-i- : hv founded the magnificent tem- 
//': '. list '<. . r Vulcan in the same city, dedicated to 
:i:i:'iK Hi: N-; He was. moreover, the father of his 
F i'-iwi'ij- !h»* advicH (»f his prime minister Thoth, 
«»r H'-r:::'". ii-- iii\ii' I the w ho l** country of Egypt into three 
l'ii«. wrii h 1 .*> w.-rr appropriated to the crMrn.tfie priesthood^ 
an) t!i»- f"'h'tt/, whu t-ach farmed out to the people their 
ri<j).'.':iv»' ^liir* s. 

< M"ifi»- iiiiiiii- ii:i!»* succ»'Ssors of Menes, nothing is known: 
tlit' orl-r of ihiiiij^j, howevt^r. which he established, subsisted 
prol»:iMy lili aJ'MMt ^l.Vj years b. c, at which period the le?i- 
liriiuT.- raiN* Jif kin j^s was succeeiled in Lower Egj'pt by tie 
.^^h'jili'.rd dyna.-iy. wlio invaded and subdued that part of 
Eu''y|»i. 

( Mi»' uf ihr }»fst estiblished facts in the early history of that 
rr>iiiitry, is, that its lowest territories were subjected to a race 
of jKi.storal nomadt.'S. while the upper country continued sub- 
j«Ti to till- native sovereijrns. When, however, this pastoral 
dominion commoncod, and when it terminated, is a matter of 
rontrovrrsy among the learned, and which cannot be defi- 
nitely determined. Mr. Wilkinson, from the state of the 
earlifs-t monuments in Egj'^pt, and from the information 
which tlu'y afford, conceives that the irruption of the pastors, 
«)r shepherds, was anterior to the erection of any building 

* That in, thin i\-(irk is ascribed to Menes by the ancient historian ; bat 
it ap|ican to exhibit too much scientific knowledlge for so early a period. 
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!iw existing in Egypt, and before the reiffn of Osirtasen I. ; 
liicli king he conceives, was coeval with Joseph. It cer- 
(inly is remarkable, that, in concluding from the evidence of 
Kmuments, that the pastor kings were expelled before the 
ccession of Osirtasen, this author obtains the same conclusion 
• that to which Hales and Faber arrived, when, on historical 
■fta alone, they conceived that this change took place a short 
ime before Joseph was appointed governor or regent of 
£grypt ; the latter fixing it about the year 1 899 b. c. The 
mcred narrative, indeed, seems to, evince indirect testimony to 
his fact. When Joseph governed Egypt, every nomade 
iHepherd was detested at the Egyptian court, in consequence 
yf the oppressive and humiliating dominion which a race of 
shepherds had exercised in that country ; and it was for his 
Bake alone, that his family were allowed to inhabit Goshen 
during the time of the famine. But it was not so in the days 
of Abraham, who visited Egypt about 2077 years b. c, and 
consequently when one of the shepherd kings reigned over 
Lower Eg^pt. That patriarch was treated with considera- 
tkm by the court because he was a pastoral chief See Gen. 
xiL it is true that the fact, of the then ruling monarch bear- 
ing the title of Pharaoh, would seem to subvert this hypo- 
thesis ; but Manetho intimates that the conquering nomades, 
while in the occupation of Egypt, gradually adapted them- 
selves to the customs and practices of the native Egyptians, 
which would account for this circumstance. The term 
Pharaoh, moreover, which according to Josephus, signified 
" king" in the Egyptian language, would naturally be taken 
by any monarch on the throne of Egypt ; hence, it is applied 
to all indiscriminately in Scripture, till after the days of 
Solomon, as that of Ptolemy was after the conquest of Egypt 
by Alexander. 

These intruders into Egypt appear to have been a tribe of 
Cushite shepherds from Arabia, and to have cruelly enslaved 
the whole country under a dynasty of six kings, who were 
called Hycsos, or King-shepherds. The first of these was 
named, 

SALATIS, STLITES OR NIRMARYADA. 

Manetho says, he resided in Memphis, and imposed a 
tribute on the Upper and Lower Egypt, and put garrisons in 
the most important places. But chiefly he secured the east- 
ern parts of the country, foreseeing that the Assyrians, who 

8» 
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wore thrn innst powerful, would be tempted to in^e dM 
iiiiiiitry likt-uisr. Kiiitlini;, therefore, in the Sake nome,! 
city Mtiiiiti-il iiiiiM rttiivt'iiiciitlv on the north side of the B^ 
KtMii- rliaiiiif) (iif the Nilf] w)iich was called A varis, or Akr « 
ri>. (tin- |i;t.*>.J HI an inuM«^it theoloifical book, he rebuikaad 
fiutitiiii II niii>t 2!ti«ini;ly. and frarri^ned it with 240.000 nl- ' 
dii-i*^.* Ilithi-r lit* iiM-d to conic in summer to furnish them * 
W]tlii*(irn and \vi\\ and hr carefully disciplined themfoTate^ I 
rur ti I I'l >r(-iiriifrs. I Ic di«>d after ho nad rei/in^ed nineteen yetii 
( M' thi> Stroud kini; in thiii dynasty, nothing is recordedfei* 
ccj»t that he rei^nit-d forty-four years. After him succeeded 

APAdlNAS, PACHNAN, OR RVC1IA| 

in wliose r«'ii;n it is supp^^sed Abraham visited £cypt,andthe 
fir>t pyramid was connnencoil. Concerning this* King, Dr. 
Ilalr.s s;iys, that the third kinir was surnnmed Rucroa, from 
Ins inmHiise wealth, which ho collected by oppressing the 
Ku'VPtiaiL^i. thnu«rli **)i(* tenderly loved his own people/* the 
bhrplK'rds ; and, wishintr cither to extripate the natives, or to 
break clown their spirits by hard and incessant labour, he em- 
])l(>y(-(l th«-in in constructing those stupendous monuments of 
aniMt-iit o>tentation and tyranny, the pryamids, which are evi- 
dt'iitly the factitious mountains meant m the Hindu records, 
orii^inally cui^ed with yellow, white, or spotted marbles, 
brou;;ht from the ({uarries of Arabia, though bnilt of the 
Liliyan ston(> on the s]K)t. 

Thesf* stu]K*ndous monuments are certainly of the remot- 
est antiquity, and the Hindu record seems to be correct in as- 
cribing the first and ;c:reatest pyramid to Apachnas, the third 
of the shepherd-kinp*. and the rest to his successors. It is, 
in(le«»d, roiilirmed by the tradition of the native Egyptians, as 
rehiled by Herodotus. This tradition says, they were built 
by one. Philitis, a shepherd, who kept his cattle in these parts, 
and whoso memory \ras held in such abhorrence that the in- 
liabitants would not even rejx'at his name. The time em- 
ployed in buildinj^ llie first pyramid, according to Herodotus, 
was thirty-two years and six months, which ranges within the 
reign of Ajmcnnas of thirty-seven years and seven months, 

* Here, as in some other daces, tlie numbers stated by ancient histori- 
ans are given without afliiing any remark on the great probability of 
their being exaggerations or over-statements. That they are erroneous, 
generally there is little doubt ; but they are given only on the authority 
'^ ancient writers, who were too fond of the marvoUout. 
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according to Manetho. The three great P3rrainid8, Pliny 
9Kys, were built in the space of seventy-eight years and four 
jBonths ; if, therefore, the first was erected by Apachnas, the 
others must have been built by his two immediate successors, 
ooncerning whom we have no precise information. At length, 
ttiider the sixth king, 

ASSIS, APOFHIS, OE APHOBIS,* 

die Egyptians, wearied out with such long continued tyranny, 
and insupportable labours, rebell^ ; and afler a war of thirty 
vears, succeeded in obliging their oppressors to withdraw 
m>m their country, ailer they had enslaved it upwards of 250 
years. Those who survived this warfare withdrew, it would 
appear, to Palestine, where they became the Philistines, a 
name that is derived from Philitis, ^< shepherds," which comes 
from the Sanscrit, Pali, <^ shepherd." Manetho's account is 
dear on this point ; thou&fh, at first view, an ambiguity is 
produced by his confounding them with another race of 
dbepherds, the Israelites, who arrived not very long after the 
departure of the shepherds, and who, afler a stay of almost 
eaual duration, departed to the same country. That the 
Philistines came from Egypt is very generally agreed. Scrip* 
tore states repeatedly that they came from the country of Capn- 
tor, and that this signifies Lower Egypt, is now generally 
believed. 

This race of shepherd-kings was succeeded by a d3rnasty 
of native kings ; but of the history and chronology of the 
kings of this period Kttle is known. One, whom the Scrips 
tores introduce to our notice in the interesting narrative of 
Joseph, is supposed by Mr. Wilkinson to be Gsirtasen i., of 
whom he says, that if the name of this monarch was not en- 
nobled by military exploits equal to those of Rameses, the 
encouragement given to the arts of peace, and the fiourishing 
state of Egypt during his rule, evince his wisdom ; and his 
pacific character satisfactorily accords with that of the Pha- 
raoh who so generously rewarded the talents and fidelity of 
a Hebrew stranger. But this author's data difier from the 
Scriptural dates of Hales, which appear to be clearly estab- 
lished, thereby involving a ffrave difliculty which cannot be 
overcome in any other way than by supposing he has lost the 
century which is wanting to make the time Joseph of and Osir* 

• Aphoph ngnifiM a gknt 
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tii-'M -viii-liii>!ii>#'. aiiil i«> pr»'.tlii»'o n rnrrrspondmco bf-tween 
tl»' I". ".;••! in :hp1 II'I»!»\v hiMoiv«»t'ih«* i-iisuiiiir vrurs. The 
I. If:.' ■-; I >Mit i^i-ii. iiummvit. M:iii«ly in tlir tomb of I^-ni Has* 
>• li • i!i<- >.! !lii- km ;^ ttlilir .siMmitli «lyii:isty. acrordiniito 
til'- lio'- ••! MiiMiii* li i.s iM-ttcr, tlicri-fon*, to iiitr«Hliuv this 
MM'ii.'li t> III' i«.i'lii'.s niitii'«' ^illl])ly uiulcr the Scripture 

li:illii- • I I 'li. II. lull 

l':^^:iij '>\' r t)ii* cirriiiiistam'o of his hiivinn* imprisoned 
lii> hi- 1 I w.l-T liinl UikiT, IIS nrordtil (Jen. xl, the tlrsi no- 
till- \vi- li:i\.' iif thi?< ii.Diiari'h in thr sacred nurmtive, is the 
iiiriijii^r II: ■• nt his h:iviii<r drt'aint'd two remarkable dreams. 
Ill th'i jj}.: ih:ii hi- was standi ml'' on the mari^in of the Nile, 
wh'-ii III- lii-hi M Mvcii hcaiitifiil fat heifers eonie up from the 
Mil aiii^ an 1 t-i d in a nuadow. AftiT ii wliiU% at the same 
>)iut. .*«i\iM I'! till- li-ant'st and most ill favourtnl kine that he 
h.iil i-\iT ill ) • I 1. •iiiiic np. and MikmI on the )>anks with the 
M\in l.ii :iM ! Iijiutiriil iiiifrrs, whioh they iinallv devoured. 
'JMii' iiiii'/ till II :i\\idkt-; hnt liillini^ a^ih'ep aqfuin, he dreamed 
that 111- > lu' M MM L'oiid and plnntp ears of corn springs up on 
our .'^liilk . and alh r that, there .spran;i[ up st<ten other ears of 
(Min, tliiii. and Miirhti-d l»y the east win«l, by which the good 
eai> weir di'\niired. ( ien. xli. 1 — 7. These d reams appeared 
to have a >i':nilii'atii)n and aimloi^y not common in dreams, 
and theit (••ic iln- kinir was anxious in the morniniif to have 
tht'm inttrpp tr 1. IJai none of his " wise men,*' who usually 
interjiieti il his <ire:jins. eoiihl S(dve their meaninrf, ver. 8, and 
their failiirt riiiiimied the chief huth'r of the d reams which 
the chief haker an<i hini.Mdf had dreamed in the prison-house, 
and which Joseph, uho. as the n»ader will recollect, was im- 
prisoiifii witli tlieni. interprete<i in a manner that the events 
iiad iii>tilied, ver. \> — \'A. ThiH he related to Pharaoh, and 
the inoiiarch si iit an ordiT to the chief of the royal police to 
ndiase .loseph, and send him to the palace. 'l*he mandate 
was oheyeii, ami Josej)h came; when the king, addressing 
him, said, " 1 liave dreamed a dream, and there is none tha( 
can interpret it: and 1 hav(> heard say of thee, that thou cansi 
uihierstand a dream to int«Tpret it." ^fothis Joseph moilestly 
replied, not williiiijf to encouni'iife delusion in the breast of the 
monarch: ** It is not in me: (J(k1 .shall jjivc Pharaoh an an- 
swer of pr»ace," ver. 14 — 10. T1m» kinij then related his 
dreams, and Joseph told hini that th(>v bare the same signi- 
fication, which was, that seven years of exuberant plenty were 
ajjproachin*,^ which would be followed by seven years of 
famine, so severe, that the seven years of plenty would be ut 
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5rly forgotten. Then perceiving how the exuberant sup- 
lies of the first seven years might be husbanded so as to meet 
le deficiency of the seven succeeding years, he proceeded to 
ly his views before the king, advising him, at the same time, 
lat some wise man should bo invested with full powers to 
ive efltjct to the measures suggested, ver. 17 — 36. 

The king, pleased with the interpretation, and struck with 
16 wisdom of the plans, by which Joseph proposed to avert 
le evils which that interpretation foretold, asked, " Can we 
nd such a one as this is, a man in whom the Spirit of Qod 
iT' And then he addressed him thus, " Forasmuch as Qod 
ath shewed thee all this, there is none so discreet and wise 
B thou art : thou shah be over my house, and according unto 
ly word shall all my people be ruled : only in the tnrone 
rill I bo greater than thou." Afler this, he proceeded to in- 
est him with his high ofHce. Ho took his own signet ring 
rom his finger, and placed it upon the finger of Joseph, con- 
eying to him, by that act, the nighest powers he could dele- 
ate, and saying as he did it, << See, I nave set thee over all 
le land of Egypt." He then ordered him to be arrayed in 
estures of fine linen, such as were worn only by majesty, 
fler which he placed with his own hands a cham of gold 
bout his neck. Then, it being the custom in the east in 
lose days to promulgate with great pomp and ceremony such 
cts of royal favour, and to make known the authority con- 
)rred, he commanded that Joseph should be conducted in 
recession through the city, in the second of the royal chariots, 
nd that heralds should proclaim before him, ^^Bow the 
nee," ver. 37 — 43. 

When Joseph returned, and again stood before the king, 
^haraoh expressed in stronger language his own views of the 
owers he had conferred. Reserving his own authority, he 
aid, " I am the king ;" but he added, " without thee snail 
man lift up his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt," 
er. 44. 

The act of raising a foreigner and a slave to such a high 
ffice appears to have been very unusual in ancient Egypt. 
Ul the avenues to power and in the state were zealously 
:uarded by the priesthood, who disliked the intrusion of any 
ne not of*^ their own order. Hence, that the foreign origin 
f Joseph might not be constantly presented to their view, the 
ing changed his name to Zaphnath-paaneah^ " the revealor 
f secrets ;" and that he might establish him m his position, 
J securing him the countenance and support of the priestly 
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oril**r, hr hrniiirht uInhu his marriaiire wit A /Hmi^ 
ilnuhrhti'r uf l'i»iij»lnT.ih, the chirf priest of UnC^ ofii*™* 
tlicr *iiy ••!" thi- "^liii. wh.i \v;i!«, without dnulit oiMf ^cilvhmaL ' 
ciiiiiH-ui aiiil 111 dill liiuil oi hii« ilhislritius order, thi^ ^iitmS i 
a> wr ha%f v-i II. ihi* priint' st'ut of the sacred m^ 

Sli'Miiv ;ilitr his tli*vuti(»ii. Jus<*ph made a touill^'^ , 
laifl ••! P.i;vi»t. ill orili-r to ao(|uaiiit himself ^'il^^^frJ^J 
ihi i-itiiiitiy. mid with th«* nuiterials with which i^^. v^ 
wurk, ami in ilitiTiiiini* the arraiii:tMiient8 which mig*'*JT 
ci\vs;iry til L'ivr I'tl'i n ti» his oonteiiipLat'd measures. "'"^ 
tuiir ui" >ur\iy. h«' dirtrtt-d the construction of iminensc P* 
arifs in thi- priMi*i|iiil citi»'s, and estahlished proper officii 
whi» wrrt' rharpil with the duty of buying up one-fiftl^?jJ 
of ail the i*nin dufiinr the seven years of plenty wilbinw 
Kiirn 111 11(1 III:: diMrii't. Ftir this purpose, the whole landfil 
diMiltd iiitii disirii'ts. tif proltably mmrly euual extent Al 
this was ilii-rti-d ; and the corn thus purctiased was Btoni 
away in th<' i;ranaries fur use during the years of fasaan^ 

TIniM' yt-ars nf famine :irrive<l as was foretold. Thccotm- 
tries frill 11 wiience th«* Nile floweil not 1mm nf^^ visited with 
rains in their season, that circumstance kept back, for seven 
lonir years, tin' fertiii/incif inundations of that river, and t 
4^('iit>ral dearth was the consequence. The surrounding 
Countries, also, seem to have l>een visited with the same 
druuirht, as tliey exjK'rienced the like visitation of famine, 
ver. 54, 55. 

Whin the pressure of the famine began to be felt by the 
E^^yptians, iliey crii'd to IMianioh for bread. The king re- 
fer r«'d them to Jose])h. and that wise st;itcsman now opened 
all the store-hi>us<*s, and Si)ld corn, not only to tho Egyptians, 
but, witii st>ine restrictions, to other countries, ver. 50, 57. 
In the second year of the faniinn, when their money was all 
spent, they airain came to Joseph for bread; and he offered 
to supply them with corn in exchange for their cattle, which 
was clieerfuUy accepted. Hy this means subsistence was 
siTureil for another year ; but in the year following*, they hod 
no cattle left wlnTi'with to buy food. In this exigency, they 
came to Joseph, tln»n'fore, ami freely offered to transfer their 
lands to th«' kinir, and to ])lacc their persons at his disposal, 
on xhv. condition that they should 1)6 supplitnl with food while 
th(t famine lasted, and with seed to sow the land when it 
again bccaino cultivable. This was agreed to, and Joseph 
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eq>le who were scattered throughout the open 
tie adjacent cities, wherein the provisions w.ere 

f eater ease of distribution. The lands thus 
Joseph &rmed to the occupiers again, at the 
fixed crown rent of a fifth part of the produce. 
:. Hales, did he provide for the liberty and in- 
>f the people, while he strengthened the 
e king, by rendering him sole proprietor of the 
to secure the people from further exactioni 
t a law over the land of Egypt, that Pharoah 
lie fifth part ; which law subsisted to the time 
. xlvii. 22 — 26. By this wise reg^ulation, the 
ir-fifths of the produce of the lands for their 
i were exempted from any further taxes, the 
and to support his civil and military establish- 
3 crown-rents. Whereas, by the original con- 
i by Menes and his prime minister, Thoih, or 
e learn from Diodorus,) che lands had been all 
en the king^ the priesthood, and the soldiery^ 
each a separate third part to support their re- 
ishments. The revenues of the crown, there- 
ler abridged than increased by this regulation, 
respected the primitive usage, and bought not 
he priests ;" but during the continuance of the 
. them at the king's expense : so that, by the 
^ they sold not their lands." Thus was this 
:atesman so truly '^ discreet and wise," because 
[ by the Spirit of God ; "a father to Pharoah" 
e, and a blessing to the world, whom God, in 
d up to preserve life to many nations by a great 

many foreigners who came down to Egypt to 
iccount of the dearth in their own lands, were 
j( Joseph, Gen. xlii. 1 — 6. This was in the 
be famine, and the eighth of his regency. It 
that, although the Egyptians themselves could 
orn of the officers appointed by Joseph for that 
langers could obtain it till they had received his 
jrmission. To him, therefore*^ they came, and 
ce the dreams which, in their anger, they had 
to frustrate, (see Gen. xxxvii.,) they bowed 
fore him, as ^'the governor over the land," 
Althoujgh twenty-two years had elapsed since 
I him toi a slave, they were xecognized by 
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Jo*<fph, an«l .«i^ iiii: that his hrnther Bonjamin was m 
ill- :ij-{H:ti< tit hiivf appri'htriili'.l that thi*v had destroy 
nUi ••III iirjiMliiii^y : an 1 n-iiit'inlMTiiicf Kis dreams a: 
n m-hv. li'- " ^;i:ik«' roiiirhly unto th«*in/* and charge 
uiih ii'iiij !f]i:fs. roiii«* to st-c the nakedness of i\ 
\rr 7— '.». 

Tit iiinii-rst'ind {\w full fon*o, and to appreciate th 
ihi^ihut^*- iiiii.«t have «Mva.siont»d. the reader must i 
till" iM'U!ii>! i»i-i»« wt» havr In'fi^re related concern 
p !"ii lit ilir >hrphi-rd men in Kirvpt. tht'ir expulsion a 
Mr* I' :iii lit ill i'.ili-stini'. uinler t)ie name of the Ph 
Til*- tvianiiy «»Mh«M- invadtTs was still fresh in the n 
tin- K.'y[iti:nis, kn tliat t-vt'ry shrpherd was an alH>mii 
th'tii. :iiitl thi-y 1*1 >u III not endure to eat bread with t 
l«ri\v>. l"van.-f t!jiy were sht'pherds, and came fj 
nii/h!HiM:hiio:l uf Pal«>Mine. They were apprehensi 
tlirit thr Pliili^'iius. who wfre a warlike people, and \ 
h:iMy h hi I'li-n ir:ith«'riii«^ streuLTth ever since their e: 
fri>iii K«ry|>t, luii^ht airain attcnijit to conquer that 
lliiii-i" that thry were spit'S. come to seek an opei 
fniiiri' ci»n«|nis!s. was an oh v ions suspicion for an E 
t«» tnti-rtain. and ilw ihar»r«\ to stranijers especially, m 
hetii alarniiiiLT Traci's jifsnch attacks may be disco 
th«' KirM IJi»ok «it'('hroniclrs. from whence we learn 
PhiliMiiics were a nation that caustnl much alarm tc 
ff rrnt nations around. 

lint I hi' l»rt'thn*n o( Jt>seph protested their innocer 
in tlnMr anxji'ty to repel the charge, they entered in' 
tirnlar d«'tail of the circumstances of their family, i 
thry atlorded him all the information he requiretl ; 
that his fat h IT, Ja^oK was alive and well, and his brotl 
iamin safe und«'r the p:iternal roof, ver. 10 — 13. 

The varit'd and t«>uchinij incidents connected i^ 
evi^nt are so lH\iniifully narrated hy the sacred historia 
is hfSt Xo refer the read it to that portion of holy wri 
details, (sei* (ien. xlii.. xiiii., xliv.. and xlv..) and pa! 
that part of Kirvptian history wherein it is intima 
Pharoali heard the rumour that Joseph's brethren we 
to Eirypt. 

The kind monarch seems to have heard the circu 
with pleasure, which is a pleasing evidence of the « 
which Joseph was held at court. He immediately 
Joseph, and authorized him to express his kindest in 
towards his father and his brethren; and, seeing that 
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Vi'hest for them to come to Egypt, he had the contideration 
Ifr direct that they should he well supplied with provisions for 
the way, and that they should be furnished with conveyanceti 
hk which the aged patriarch, with the women and children, 
might travel from Cfanaan to Egjrpt with comfort. Gen. xlv. 
16—20. 

Good old Jacob heard the news of his Joseph's exaltation 
With caution ; but when he was convinced of it, in the exu- 
berance of his joy, he exclaimed, " It is enough ; Joseph my 
•on is yet alive : I will go and see him before I die," ver. 21 
-—28. Towards this country, therefore, he sojourned, 
musing at Beersheba to oflfer sacrifices in that place. Here 
ne was favoured with a dream which relieved him of all fears 
•bout the ultimate success of the step he was taking. He 
was assured in that dream that his sojourn in Egypt was a 

SLTt of the divine plan concerning his race, which should 
ere be fostered into a great nation, and then brought forth 
from thence. Thus encouraged, Jacob proceeded on his 
way, and he finally entered Egypt with all his family, about 
ft63 years b.c. See Gen. xlvi. 1—27. 

Without having consulted the king, Joseph, it would ap- 
pear, had fixed upon the land of Goshen as tne future abode 
of his father's family ; and that, not only as being suited to a 
pastoral people, but as that which the Egj'ptians, imder all 
circumstances, would be the most willing to see in their oc- 
cupation. Accordingly, the land of Goshen, being a border 
district, in the direction of Palestine, was the first part which 
Jacob reached, and Joseph after the first emotions of their ten- 
Icr meetine had subsided. Gen. xlvi. 28 — 30, directed that 
they should remain there, while he went to make known his 
imval to the king, and learn his pleasure concerning them. 
For this purpose, he took with him five of his brethren, who, 
ifter he himself had carried the news to the king, were in- 
Toduced into the royal presence. The king asked them 
p^hat was their occupation ; and they, as they had been 
aught, answered, they were shepherds, as all their fathers 
had been. They then added, that they had come to sojourn 
in Egypt, for in the land of Canaan the drought had been so 
severe that they could find no pasture for their flocks, and 
they concluded with a request, that they might be allow- 
ed to remain among^ the pastures of Goshen. The king, 
turning to Joseph, told him that the whole land was at his 
diapoeal, to place them in the best part of it — ^iri Goshen, if 
that district seemed the most suitable for them. He farther 
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ilr^irril him, if ain-'ii-: liij« l>ruihfrs ih**re were men of soft 
rii :.: i' I.:", T" iimU-- I In ill •iviT-ovM ot' h'ls ^the king's) owl' 

I'l.. I....I ', •! t;.i I'^'vpiiiii rouri. savs Dr.Hales.il; 

.•1. .', ■ .1 ; *-i. M • r • >t ii'i:>}i:n» lit !•• JuSiph's lamilv.intnn 

i i:. : . ■ 1 1 -ill !4 I •,.• riilx . \\;i> w i>«* ami liU'ral. Thiscottt 
ii-. -•:.?.•..! ;i!..iij ill*' li'iKiv.io or INlii^iac branch oftkiK 
.N ....'.:.'. 1 :::»•'! tin- • .i>:irM li.irriiT of Ecypl. towards Psl*} 
I::.. .•;. : A: i' 1 1. tl.- ij'i.ii!»rs iinsii wliich ihey most dreaW fc- 
r.\ ■-. IS. uii'.*'- •• ii.ikiiiiH ^^" was now lun-ereil, in a sbflrt j. 
tiiM'.iv :i iim::i'Ii>ii>. a )u:ivi\ aiul an imlustrioud peoples. 
:.!;,|. •. r- ji;. Ml,', ly ill*- aiUlititinal ft-curitv and reaouicei' 
w:. ii 'ii. V •:i\»- :-• KL'ypt, ilu-ir hospii;iblo reception iii ■ 

I, i';::iii/ ■•.-■li 

J -. jifi }i:i\iiii: :«ii ■.•»««lr.l in his plan of placing his iatlMA ,. 
li::.:iv m ih* 1 ni.l I'l il">h»ii. ln' iiitrcKlu.*«'d the asred patn*". 
;m. i:. :«!-"•. t I iii»' UiiiL' Jai'o)» rpsptvtl'ullv aluted tbi 
i:..- .ii.!i. i:i .iikiii'wli •!::' iJii'iitorthfConsiihTationandfiDivoai ■ 
ui'ii wliii !i iii- li.i'i I'l III tniiiiil : auil the kinsj. struck bvhii' 
\i:i. !.ill'- ;ip]it ;ir:iii«'»'. iii!*Ti»l into conversation with luB. 
piiM iiiily iMtiuiiinj lji> au'^i*. The answer of Jacob was. 
iiiii.!- >M\»- •• Thi- 1 lavs of thi^ vi'ars of inv pilflrrimaffe are an 
hiiii Ui I a Ml I t hilly yrars : few and evil have the days of the 
y' :ii - ••! i:iv liti' 1 'I'M. and havo not attained unto the days of 
ihi \' ai^ ofilu' lilt- ot' my fatlvrs in the days of their pilsrri- 
nia ji All! r >'iiiii' furtiu r conve-rsation, Jacob havini; aar^iin 
5:ii.i!.- 1 IMiaroah. aiul Mrssod him. withdrew from his pre- 

H'li.r. ( ii'll. \1\ ii. 7 — 10. 

'I'll is is all tliL^ in foil nation we have concerning this 
nioii ir«.*li of K^-ypt : how lontj a period he reigned, and when 
hr iliiii is ni'i kiMuvn. The l«ri» f notice we have of him, 
however ill the sarred jKilje, shows lliat he was a i^'ood and 
wis*- jiriiu'i". and Irni the interest of his people at heart 
Ji'Si pli. his prime minister, dieii al»out 1792 years b.c. 

C'onoerniiiir the niluT monarchs, who reigned during this 
pericxl. we have still briefer notice. There appears to have 
been two. Amun-m-uori. and C^sirtasen n.,of wnom Mr. Wil- 
kinson says, that independent of the encouragement civen by 
them to the airricultural ititerests of the country\ they con- 
sulted tho5e who were emjiloyed in the inhospitable desert; 
anjl the erection of a temple, and a station to command the 
wells, and to serve for their alnxle in Wady Jusoos, proved 
that they were mindful of their religious rites as well as of 
their temporal protection. The breccia quarries of the Kos- 
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*, or Cosse'iT road, were already opened, and probably aW 
emerald mines of Gebel Zabara. 

resides these monarclis, Dr. Hales places a queen of the 

ke of Nhocris (called Nicaule by Josephus) in this period, 

fixes the date 1742 years b. c. Concerning this queen, 

rodotus relates a singular stratagem, devised by her, to re- 

rthe murder of her brother and predecessor. She in- 
a number of "Egyptians to an entertainment, in a large 
terraneous apartment, which she had built ; and, by a pri- 
r canal, let in the waters of the river upon the company, 

drowned them all ; a:nd afterwards destroyed herseu. 
lie names of the monarchs who reified inunediately after 
x^ris, cannot be specified with any degree of certainty. It 

during this period, however, that the Israelites were cru- 
oppressed in Egypt. After recording the death of Joseph, 
I ^ nis brethren, and all that generation," the sacred narra- 
goes on to say, " Now there arose up a new king over 
pt, which knew not Joseph," Exod. i. 8. This new king 
igSLxded, by Faber and Wilkinson, as the first king of a 

dynasty : and the latter, who argues that this new king 

Amasis, says : Amasis, or Ames, was the leader of the 
teenth dynasty, and the period of his accession, and this 
ige in the reigning family, strongly confirms the opinion 
s being the " new king who knew not Joseph." And if 
insider that he was from the distant province of Thebes, 
reasonable to expect that the Hebrews would be strangers 
im, and that he was likely to look upon them with the 
3 distrust and contempt with which the Egyptians usually 
jed foreigners. They stigmatized them as a race of im- 
i people, and the ignoble occupation of shepherds was for 
Fews an additional cause of reproach, 
ideed, it is possible, that the Jews, who had come to Eg3rpt 
he occasion of the famine, finding the great superiority of 
land of Egypt, both for obtaining the necessaries oi life 

for feeding their fiocks, may have asked and obtained a 
It of land from the Egyptian monarch, on condition of 
ftin services being performed by them and their deicend- 
L As long as the Memphite dynasty continued on the 
»ne, this grant was respect^, and the only service required 
hem was that agreed upon in the original compact. But, 
the accession of the Theban family, the grant being re- 
id€^, and the service still required, thev were reduc^ to 
tale of bondage; and as despotism seldom respects the 
Its of those it mjures, additional labour was imposed upon 
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ihi.i unrtsisiiii;? iMopIiv And Phamoh's pretended fear, kflt, 
ill lif • \i lit •>! \v:ir. !ht V 111 iu' lit inakt^ cuianion cause ^^iihthe 
I ii« !iiv. w.i^ a Miiii* !• Ill jirftfxt wiih his own people for op* 
p ft- ''Mil/ thi- Ji-vv>. at ilir i^iiiif timt' that it had the effect ot 
I \> iiiiij th'ir pii|iiili>--> :ijiiiu>t ihtMn. Affecting, therefore, 
> mil- :ii.iiiii :ii lUitr mmiu!--i.s h*- siitrgcstt'd that so numerou 
a lioily iii:i:tii avail ihtiii>cl\fS nf tht* alisence of the Egyptian 
lri>«i|).<. iiiil • iiilaiiL^cr thi- sifrty and tranquillity of the country, 
and iliit pni ii-iirt' dit'tait-d the nrccssiiy of obviating the po^ 
Mliility <'i MJ'h an ui-.-unrnre. Willi this view, they were 
til ticii likr t-apiivt:; lakcii in war. and were forced to perform 
till' u'^ratiiiiiiii> lalHtur of tTt'ctinir public granaries and other 
bull lni::> U*r thi- Kjyptiaii ninnarch. 

Ijiit till- nioii.tri'h whnni Wilkinson conjectures to haTe 
l"ii II him by whuiii thf Htbri*ws wrre first oppressed, lived, 
ai'riiiiiiMi: lo Dr. ILiics. at thi* tinif of the fxode of the Israel- 
iti>. aii'l as thiTi- iiiusi havi* brrn more than one reisrning 
niiiiiaii-h ill K'jypt diirinir the ]M>ri(xl of their cruel bondage, 
tliiri' is no aiti rnativr Icli us but to pursue this portion of 
K/vi>ii;in liiMnrv with rtfiTrmM' to ilios*' various inonarchs 

II • ^ 

«T tlii'ir iri-iicral Si'ripturo name of Pharaoh, as before. 

What wfir ih»' mi)tivt\s liy which Pharaoh was actuated 
ill this III II' of poliry towards the Hebrews, cannot be posi- 
livi ly assi'itid. Josi'phus say*, that the act was intimately 
ciMiiiiH-tnl w iih lilt* rx pulsion of the shepherds, and the same 
autfior also tills us. that the sh»»pherds were yet lingering on 
tho frontiirs. and foriifyini^ the city Aouaris, and that they 
diii ai^ain rally and overrun Ejjypt a second time in the reign 
of iIm' last kliiLT of liie riirhifontn dynasty. These circum- 
stanrt's would ctTtainly furnish a colourable plea, which 
would, (louhtlcs?. 1)1* taken advantaire of to oppress the Israel- 
ites : but such caimol bo staled as facts. 

Tin.' course which liiis monarch adopted to subdue the 
Israelites to liis yoko, was by compelling them to relinquish 
th<ur mode of life as lenNlwelling shepherds, and by fixinsr 
them down as cultivators of that soil originally granted them 
for pasturatri'. This, lo a free people, unaccustomed to la- 
bour, he suj)postHl. and that naturally, would have the eflfect, 
not only of subiluing their spirits, but of reducing their num- 
bers. In the first place, as we learn from Exod. i., he re- 
quired that they should make bricks, and with them build 
towns and villages, a mode of labour hitherto unknown to 
them. Pilhom and Raamses, as before stated, were erected 
by them. These cities were probably intended to be held by 
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jryptians, to enforce the new measures, as well as to fnr^ 
^cure places to which they might bring, and in which 
light treasure up the com and other produce paid to 
ig for the rent of his lands. The situation or these 
re cities is not exactly known ; but there is no doubt^ 
iccounts show, that they were placed in the land occu- 
py the Hebrews. But before the land could be made 
He for the purposes of cultivation, it was necessary to 
lals, construct dams, and to execute many other worki 
ing much drudgery ; and such undertakings as these, 
be very hateful to a pastoral people ; they would be so 
the present day by the Bedouins. They would not, 
., have executed such, unless by compulsion. This 
oh knew, and the execution of his orders was therefore 
ed to ** taskmasters," who were chars^ed with responsi- 
I which caused them to exact the services required with 
. Thus, in the emphatic languasfe of the sacred histo- 
"they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in 
*, and in brick, and in all manner of service in the 
all their service, wherein they made them serve, was 
igour," Exod. i. 14- 

the more the Israelites were oppressed, the more they 
•lied and grew, and the more Fnaraoh and the Egyp* 
fere alarmed. A new expedient, therefore, was sought 
ck their increase. The Hebrew midwives were or- 
to destroy all the male chil dren that should be bom. 
lis command was'not obeyed-;- the midwives alleging 
e Hebrew were more lively than the Egyptian women, 
nsequently did not require their assistance. Upon this, 
nel monarch issued an edict that all the male infants 
[ be destroyed, Exod. i. 15 — 22. 

s cruel decree was in force at the birth of Moses, sixty- 
•^ears after the death of Joseph, and was probably en- 
soon after the birth of his elder brother Aaron, who 
3t subject to the decree. This illustrious legislator of 
ebrews was of the tribe of Levi, in the line of Kohath 
f Amram, whose son he was. By a singular provi- 
the infant Moses, when exposed on the river Nile, in a 
ark of papyrus, coated on the outside with bitumen, and 
with the slime of that river, through fear of the royal 
t. after his mother had hid him three months, was taken 
i adopted by Pharaoh's own daughter, and nursed by 
rn mother, whom she hired at the suggestion of his sis- 
iriam. When the chiU needed a nurse no longer, he 

9* 
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*v:i«» ukiii h'tiin' til ihi' house of th»' princess bv \rhaiLiie 
\\.i« ^.tM-i. !{tii^ riiiiiiiiL' an :i^yluIn in the \vT\ pabce of hii 
iii'< :i 1' i >:>>:i>'V«r II»t«- hr \v:is iiiAiiicl»'d in all that wii- 
ii>>iii ■/ :.•• K:\{'ii.tii> whu-h \v:i< th*' aiimirution and provexb 

• ■: .... » :i I" iri'liri',' n;itiiii»>. t\t»J. ii. 1 — 10. 

U >! «> ii>>' :i|>|»-:ir th.ii th'- iiiiird»Ti>i]s edict against tbe 
M' rr. u iiit.ii:?.* was l.iM'r in ii»ri*i'. Wi* are. however, mac- 
«{.i.t:ir.*d with th*' rMnsidiTiiiinns whirh led to its reptaL b 
IS |."»^:r !». ili.ii thi- jmipl*- ni" I>ii\\rr EL^'Vpi. c^nerally, were 
!:■•! ;>!• [Kiit'l lit L'li til \\\i» t'xicnt with the rourt in such a bu^ 
!i.i:>>-i« i:i>.i>:iri .i::iin>i thr i lrhr»\\!i. and that their munnuis 
wi!- i;.ij-i :iiiil i»>|»tvi»Ml. f»r it may he. as has bet-n sup- 
J HIM !. !li.it Ui]> ilaML'titf-r of I'haraoh had interest enough 
\\::i. h« r t:itlii r to Miilii<'t' him to r^vokt' this fulminating de- 
iTi t AiiMthir all* rnriiive nwiy U'. that, as thi? measure seems 
tn }i.i\f 111 •11 aijiiptiil at tlif iaiifT jvirt i>f this kintr's reii^n. the 
ai-' • ^M'<!i nl a WW kiiii: was attt'iidi-ii with a chanije of policy 
t'i\i iriN thr Uthri'ws. which involved the preser^Tition of 
tli» ir iniiii!>. ami which may to this «xteni have been influ- 
fill-' I i l>v till- m'*riari'irs sis:i»'r. It mav lie mentioned, indeed, 
til a I >'iiif .■iiMilinh-. frnm thr fracinents of Manetho. and the 
hii-rii:'ivphi<'s mi thf .^^Milptures. that Amnioph i.. ivho bears 
thi- charact«T of "a i^rt-at t-ncnuraLn'r <»f the arts of peace,"* 
bf'iran his nii^n alK)iit this peiioti. and that he was succeeded 
by Aintiisf. his .-istrr. thr |wtronrss of Moses. and Thothmes 
1, ht-r hus}>an(i. \\h«»s»' accession to the throne took place 
aUnn ihr tiiin- that MoSfS coni«-s aenin under our notice in 
thi* Eiryptian history, as recorded in Scripture, and as noticed 
in thr Mi«T«MMliii«j iKiraijraph. 

Hut it n»'W m«inari*lis had arisen, if the order to destroy the 
Ht'hri'w chilflnn was withdrawn, and the policy of the E^cr^'p- 
tian state was rhaiiL*'*'*! towards that people, their ~ hard 
bondaije '' was by no means relieved : they were still doomed 
to toil under the inspection of "taskmasters." But the day 
of their redemption drew nicrh. When Moses ^^-as grown 
to manhood, and was full forty years of age, it ^vould appear 
that he was movi-d by a Divine impulse to undertake the de- 
liverance of his countrymen. See Acts vii. 23 — 25. 

He left the court of Pharaoh, and took part ^^'ith the de- 
spised and afflicted bondsmen. He ** refused to be called the 

* The well-known design of Jews at work, brick-making, is found in 
the tomb of Kckshari, who was his Kuporintendent of public worki. 
Honcc, that he was one of the oppreaaora of the Hebrewa, appean to be 
an authenticated fact 
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on of Pharaoh's daughter ; choosing rather to suffer afllic. 
ion with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
in for a season/' Heb. xi. 24, 25. But in the height of his 
■al to redress their grievances, going forth one day, he saw 
. Hebrew atrociously maltreated by an Egyptian officer, and 
dndiing at the sis^ht, he delivered nim by slaying his oppres- 
or. This deed became known to the monarch, who sought 
9 slay him, but he fled for his life to the land of Midian, in 
kinbia Petrea, where he married Zipporah, the daughter 
if Jethro, or Reuel, prince and priest ot Midian, and he, as a 
fcepherd, kept his flocks in the vicinity of Mount Horeb, or 
Imai, for forty years, Exod. ii. 1 1 — 25. 

At the end of that time, it is recorded in Scripture that 
*die king of Egypt died." Exod. ii. 23. It is, however. 
iie opinion of some that Thothmes i. died after a reign ot 
ivrenty-seven years, and that he was succeeded by a queen 
Rrhom Mr. Wilkinson calls, Amun-neit-gori, who has hitnerto 
ghren rise to more doubts and questions than any other sove- 
twna of this period. This author say^ of Amun-neit-ffori : 
Whether she was only regent during the reign of Thothmes 
I. and III., or succeeded to the throne in the right of Thothmes 
L« in whose honour she erected severed monuments, is still 
Bncertain, and some have doubted her being a queen. The 
name has been generally erased, and those of the second and 
third Thothmes are placed over it ; but sufficient remains to 
prove that the small temple of Medeenet Haboo, the elegant 
edifice under the Cloorneh rocks, and the great obelisks of 
Kamak, with many other handsome monuments, were erected 
by her orders, and the attention paid to the military caste is 
testified by the subjects of the sculptures. 

In what character this princess operated, in the reigns of 
rhothmes n. and in., cannot now be known, and therefore 
we proceed to notice the latter monarch. It is said, that the 
reign of Thothmes ii lasted ten years, and that consequently 
he fortieth year from the flight of Moses fell in the reign oi 
lis successor, Thothmes in. If this be correct, he is to be re- 
^rded, therefore, as the Pharaoh who so madly opposed 
isToeVs deliverance. 

At this period, the oppression of the Israelites was come to 
;he full, and they cried to God for succour. Their cry was 
beard. Moses was leading his fiocks round the eastern arm 
jf the Red Sea into the peninsula of Sinai, and when near 
the mountain of Horeb, " the God of glory" appeared to him 
b a flame of fire, from the midst of a bush, and announced 
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h. i:- ■• •= ■'^' < I"l i't' A}<i:ih:iiii. till' ( lOi! of Isaac, and the 
< i ■ : ■ .1 : ' ..!i ! - ■.'iii-^i«'ii»-«l him tir>t to iiiuki* known 
!■ ■"::• I ■ • • ■ 1 » ■. 1 •■ \\i!i Ni|- ihtir tlrlivt'raiK'o : and 
:.' v* : • •. "i ■ ■ . . ■' I I i^..i» ! til |Mi:ir:iiifi. rrquirin!; hiiiif 

1', ■ .- ■. !■ . •■ • ■■ l^'. ! «i '{ ul" till- nrhrrws.'' to :<Utli'r 

t'.. ;••■,■• :■ ■' '?ii" 'l:i\> i'liriuy :!il.> llii' wiUloruiss. 10 
••.1 •: ! .■ ■'.■ 1*1!. I :li. ir iuh\, l-^xml. iii. 

< -• >: \* it!i 'l.i^ iii'jh :iii(l aiiiiioiis mission. Moses do* 

]■«'■- i 'i.:-!:!.! ^[i.i!i*i»l tin- U»-il Sr:i. lo rt-tuni to the banks 
I'l :■ ■ \ ■• A^ In :il\;iM.« il inwanls Kjrypt. Aaron uroivi^ 
It.' I hMM . ■>:m:i.iii-I r>i i.'.i imtli ami nirrt his hrotiior in the 
V. . ;• i:,> '-. .ill 1 :-■ :i-i^: luin in his iiii^isiiiii : :inil aherwarda 
till '. |i!... . I ,li il ii.::» tlii-r Til ifii- land «»f iiusht-n. £.\ckL iv. 

ih\ m;;. mi:4' \- \ tl-.t KlriL'. Aan»n annoiiui'tHl that Je- 

n.. .n. i!i. t i '1 .il till Ml lnTus haii npiM-arttl to t hem. and 
f i! ^' n! !i.i ill !■• D'jiiirt- th<' kini: ti> allow the Israiliics to 
l.'i 1 :i !• 1-! ti» huM ill ihi' wililtTiHS?. The mouarch A\Tis 
,! ■ ,i»|. .s i-',.i|i}|f,| :it Miih a (Itinaiul. Ho rrjilieil, "Who 
i^ !li' l^-: !. 'li:!' I .-IjihiIiI iihi-v hi* voir*' to let Israt'l jjo] I 
iii;-'.\ ii. t t!jr LfiT'l. Ml i'.luT will I h't IsFarl jro." But thov 
>'■-' pii^i^i' I ill tht-ir lit-inand. ('X))tainin^' nioro }iarticiilnrlv, 
ill j! tip \ ui-ln-i! tin- [Hfnilf to tfo thrrt* days' journi'v into the ' 
w iMi-iMi-^> fii it|)i>r >:ii-rilii*i-s to CiihI. and intiinatiiii;^ that the y 
I^•.'■ liii- ii.i'lii txpiTt lo In* vi>iti'd hy " thr pt>s*tilonco or the / 
>\\":ii ' iMid--: »h« y wri»' nltniiriit. Thf kint*^ did not do'isji } 
to i»|»ly (ii ilii-. I'Mt di'«miss«'tl thrni with a reprimand for put- 
tin-: .-iii*h will! iititiiin> iii:.» ihr hrads of tlu' jH*(»plr, and call- 
ill:: awav ih« u" alt- iitinn from their ooi*ii]Kitions, ExoJ. v. 
I -I 

Thi- .-ann- day, th«' kin;:, affn'tinir tt) attribute this applica* 
ti»in (•> a h'isiin liir, ditirniiutHl to hrinir down their spirits 
hy ad'liiitj In thrir hiirdcns: •* Ia'I then* more work belaid 
npi'i: \\u' mm.'* siid ln'. " tlial tlifv may labour therein: and 
i't ihi-m II, ii ri'L^iitl vain words.' U was no\v, iiuIetHl, ordered 
tli.Ji tfit'y s[\«inld no loiprrr he fiirni.<hed with the straw where- 
wi.ii thi'v lompnrtrd the hrii'ks, hut tliat 0.u\ should eolleotit 
ti'i' thrmsi Ims, wliili' thr same nnmhcr of bricks should be 
e\:i«'(i'd \\hi«h ih«v had rornuM'ly beer, retpiired to supply. 
I'ndir il\i'si' liiiiiin.^t.uii-fs th«» wt»rk could not be done, and 
ihi'V wrr«' bratr'i I'-T deliriiUi'ie-^ which they could not pre- 
vi-nt. vfi". ."i — \t'^. 

The })r(»plu t and Lis minister came aijain unto Pharaoh, 
and at this second inter view, in obedience to the Divine cou^ 
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mand, again required him to let the children of Israel go out 
of his land. Pharaoh, as foretold, demanded of them a miracle 
in proof of their commission. Aaron accepted the challenge ; 
he cast down his rod, and it became a serpent before Phamoh, 
Exod. vii. 1—10."^ "-^ 

This gave occasion to, perhaps, the most extraordinary con- 
t on record. The king called upon his wise men and ma- 
icians, to know if they could do as much by the power of 
leir gods, and " they also did in like manner with their en- 
chantments. For they cast down every man his rod, and they 
became serpents : but Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods," 
▼er. 11, 12. This fe^it, however, is particularly easy of ex- 
danation. The ancient Egyptians were, as the modem 
£gyptians now are, very &mous in the art of charming ser- 
pents. They can perform operations upon them, which will 
fltrike the ignorant with amazement At their command, they 
will sleep, and become torpid, and lie as if dead : they will 
come at the call of the charmer, and lie in the folds of their 
garments, or twine around their necks without hurting them. 
The Egyptians also ha\'e always been, and are now, skilful 
jailers, and able with great address to substitute one object 
for another. Hence, these men might have brought live ser- 
pents and adroidy substituted them for their staves ; and al- 
tbough Aaron's serpent swallowed up the other serpents, 
thereby showing the superiority of the true miracle over the 
Gilse, it mijjht, as Dr. Hales observes, only lead the kinff to 
conclude, that Moses and Aaron were more expert jugglers 
than Jannes and Jambres who opposed them, 2 Tim. iii. 8, 
«rho, as St. Paul informs us, from Jewish traditions, were the 
chief of tlieir opponents. 

This miracle ^\^ls therefore abortive with regard to its effect 
apon the king. It seems, indeed, not to have been understood 
by the Hebrews themselves ; on which the same writer re- 
marks : " The incredulity of Pharaoh on this occasion only 
tesembleil the incredulity of the Israelites themselves, when 
the same miracle was wrought before them ; and it was not 
considered as decisive, even by The Lord, when he supposed 
they might not be convinced till the third miraculous sign, 
ms was actually the case ; Exod. vi. 8, 9, compared with iv. 
30, 31. In both cases, therefore, the reality of the transforma- 
tkm might have been doubted — by Pharaoh, as well as by the 
Israelites, on the supposition that it might have been the effect 
of legerdemain." 
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But the monarch was soon undeceived ; for 

TIIE PLAQUES OF EGTFT 

followril ill its truin. The dosijirn of these yisitations, gfrowing 
more awi'til ami tremendous in their progress, was to makft 
Pharaoli know and confess that the God of the Hebrews mi 
Tin: Si ritcMK I^mid ; and to exhibit his power and his justice 
in the stmniifcst light to ail nations of the earth, Exod. iz. IGj 
1 Sam. iv. 8, etc. : to execute judgment upon the Egypdau, 
and ii{)on all their jiro«Is, inanimate and bestial, for their cruehr 
to the Isiraeliti':^. and for their grovelling polytheism and idot 
atry, Exotl. vii. 1 1 — 17 ; xii. 12. 

As it may In' of some importance to understand the time of 
the year in whit h thest* plagues occurred, we introduce the 
foUowinir snti>factory statement, from the pen of Dr. Hales: 

" NrithtT the Season of the year, nor the time at which the 
pla'^nirs romm«Mioed, is any where specified; but both may be 
coll«ni'<l from th«» hi.'Jtory. The exodc of the Hebrews, after 
the ti'nth plaijuf, was alx)Ut the vernal equinox, or beginning 
of April, on tlie fifteenth day of the first month, Abib, E^d! 
xii. i) ; but by the seventh plague, that of hail, the barley was 
smiUen, but not tlie wlieat and rye, those plants being oi later 
growth. Now Egmont, Haymun, and Hasselquist, all concur 
in statin<r that the barley harvest in Eg}'pt is reaped in March 
and April ; and I^ Brun states that he found the whole to be 
over at Cairo u|>on the nineteenth of April. This coincides 
with the sacred historian's account, that ^the barley was in 
the ear,' though not yet lit for rcapino ; but * the wheat and the 
Tyo. were not ^rown tip,' Exod. ix. 31, 32. This judgment, 
therefore, mast have occurred about a month before the exode, 
or in the beginning of March, before the barley harvest, so as 
to l(!ave space for the three succeeding plagues. If we count 
backwards two months, upon the same principles, for the first 
six plagues, it will bring the first about the beginning of Jan- 
uary, when tlie winter season commences, at which time the 
river Nile ^vas lowest, and its waters clearest" 



THE FIRST PLAGUE. 



The river Nile \vns the principal divinity of the Egyptians, 
and, as such, it was honoured with feasts and sacrifices, and 
rites of ceremonial worship. One morning, as the king went 
forth towards its banks, probably to render it an act of worship, 
hjs was there met by Moses and Aaron, who repetted their 
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demand. Being again refused, they announced, in the name 
of Jehovah, an act which they intended to perform upon the 
river, and the object for which they would perform it, that 
Pharaoh might kijow that it was The I»rd that wrought by 
their hands. Then, in the presence of the king and his ser- 
TantB, the prophet lifted up nis rod, and smote the river, and 
tti pure waters were forthwith changed into blood. The 
change even operated upon all the rivers of Egypt, the nu- 
merouB canals and reservoirs which were fed by the Nile. 
and upon that water which had been preserved fti vessels oi 
wood and stone for domestic use. This calamity continued 
for seven days, during which all the fish that wenj in the river 
died ; nuiny of which were worshipped by the Egyptians, and 
most of which formed a large and principal article of diet 
among thom. This, therefore, was a complicated, and must 
have lK?en a grievous calamity to them. Tliey loathujd, indeed| 
to drink of these streams they once adored, and which were 
held more pleasant and salutary than any other which the 
earth could oflfer ; and they began to dicf the ground for pure 
water. This they found, and the magicmns opi^rating upon it, 
probably by chemical means, so as to give it a bloml-like ap- 
pearance. Pharaoh's heart was hardened a second time, and 
ne would not let the Hebrews go, as was demanded, Exod. 
vii. 14—25. 

THE SECOND FLAOXJE. 

Moses and Aafon again delivered a message to Pharaoh : 
" Thus saith the L#ord, Lot my people go, that they may serve 
m(^" But they were again unheeded ; and Aaron, directed by 
Moses, smote the river again ; when lo ! (together with another 
of the Egyptian gods, the frog, which was consecrated to the 
sun, and considered as an emolem of divin<; inspiration in its 
inflations) it was once more made the instrument of their pun- 
ish mf int. The frogs came up from the river, and covered the 
land of Egypt, penetrating every where, and polluting and 
cb'filing every thing thi;y touched ; their beds, ovens, and knead- 
in t^^-trouL^hs, not being ex(jmpt. This the Egyptian priests 
c-onirivnd, also, to imitate on some small scale ; out, as they 
could do nothing for the removal of thn nloguo, Pharaoh began 
to \Hi troubled. He sent for Moses ana Aaron, and entreated 
them to pray to Jehovah to remove the frogs, and th(;n ha 
would let the Hebrews go to render hirn sacrifice. T\ui frogs 
were removed on " the morrow," but when Pharaoh saw there 
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was a rp5i)itp, his heart was hardened a third time, ud kl 
fori.' Went iii> pruiiiLii', ExoJ. viii. 1 — 15. 

TIIE THIRD FLAGUE. 

Thf' nrxt plnfjiio, whirh was that of lice, was produced 
wiihiMit iiiiy ]ir* \i(iii9 iiitiinatiou to Pharaoh. ^Aaron"itii 
Kii'l. " Mnti-hnl mil his hnmi with his rod, and smote the diut 
ut'tht' rarih. ami it hvcAini* lico in man, and in beast; all the 
dust o( th«* hiiiil iM'C.'iinr iioc throupfhout all the land of Egypt" 
T)ti!< must Fta\t> Ihtii iN'oiiliarlyotTensivetoa peoplesosupe^ 
stitiiiii^ly iiii't' and I'Icanly as the Egyptians, and above auto 
thiir pri*-sts : wlm. a:s Herodotus informs us, used to shave 
thfir whole Ixiiliis I'vtry third day. that no vermin might be 
foiiiul iiptHi th< III wliile thry were employed in serving their 
^'cmIs IMutarch says, aL*<i, that they never wore woollen 
^MniKiiYs. liiit liiKii only. biTause linen is least apt to produce 
vermin The iii:iirioiun$ themselves were, moreover, disgraced 
bv tfii:> mirarl»*. They tried to imitate it, but failed on account 
orthc miiiutt'i)r:<s uf the objects; and they were forced tocon- 
fe::s, that ihis was no human feat of legerdemain, but wrronght 
by "the tiiiL^er of (.J<k1,'' or, as they meant, by some supema- 
tuntl a£r«-iu'y. Thus was their foily made manifest unto all 
men. Bui, notwithsnanding this decbration, the heart of 
Pharaoh was hanl<MUHl n fourth time, and he hearkened not 
unto Moses and Aaron, Exod. viii. 16 — 19. 

THE FOURTH PLAOrE. 

•. . . 
This plauuo, since the word ^roft, by which it is described, 

denotes a mixture, is of doubtful interpretation.* Some hare 

conchi«le<l that it consisted of an immense number of beasts 

of pri\v : but it is more probable that every kind of anno^-ing 

insect is intended ; and this is the sense in which the words 

are considered by the English translators of the Bible. 

Amongst these insects may be enumerated the gadfly, or 

hornet, and the Egyptian beetle, both of whicn insects, 

brought forth in great numbers, would have been a fearful 

scourge. If these irere a part of this plaffue. then the Eg}^)- 

tians, in this event, also, were punished through the medium 

of tlieir idols ; for both occupied a place among their sacred 

creatures. It is not said whether the magicians imitated this 

plague, but it is described as being so severe, that it extorted 

Pharaoh's partial consent : " Go ye, sacrifice to your God in 

the land ;" and when Moses and Aaron represented the 
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•fience they would give to the Egyptians, who would stone 
them for sacrificing animal sacrifices, he reluctantly consented 
that they should go heyond its borders : " only," he added, 
" ye shall not go very far away." He further desired them 
to " entreat " for him th&t the plague might be removed. 
Moses expressed his reading to intercede with Jehovah for 
the removal of the plague, at the same time venturing to add 
.this caution, " Let not Pharaoh deal deceitfully any more in 
not letting the people go to sacrifice to the Lord." But no 
sooner had this calamity passed away, than the pledge of this 
Idng was again broken ; ne '' hardened his heart at this time 
also, neither would he let the people go," Exod. viii. 20 — 32. 
This new breach of promise, however, drew down on the land 
of Egypt still more severe visitations. 

THE FIFTH PLAGUE. 

This plague was of a more deadly description than cmy of 
the preceding. This was the plague of murrain, under thiB 
effects of which, great numbers of the cattle of Egypt died, 
while those of the Hebrews remained unharmed. Tnis dis- 
tinction, which had not hitherto been made, was notified to 
Pharaoh in the threatening of the plague by Moses, and he 
sent to assure himself whether it had taken place ; but he still 
remained obdurate, and he would not yet give them permis- 
sion to go as desired, Exod. ix. 1 — 7. 

THE SIXTH PLAGUE. 

The monarch of Egypt had so often abused the respites 
and warnings vouchsafed to him and his servants, that now 
a sorer set of plagues, affecting themselves, began to be in- 
flicted. By the Divine command, Moses, in the presence of 
Pharaoh, sprinkled ashes of the furnace toward heaven, and 
an ulcerous inflammation of the most painful and violent de- 
scription broke forth ; not only upon man, but on such of the 
cattle as had hitherto been spared. It affected even the 
priestly magicians themselves, which so shamed them, that 
they retired from the presence of Moses, thus relinquishing 
all rivalry and opposition. 

This, says Dr. Hales, was a very significant plague ; "the 
furnace" from which the ashes were taken, aptly represented 
" the iron furnace" of Egyptian bondage, Deut. iv. 20 ; and 
the scattering of the ashes m the air, might have referred to 
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thr nsi'Tv iif \ht* K'TV|)ti:in9 in their TjrpAonuiit sacrifices of 
hiiiinn ^i 'firii^ . uliilf it riinvt*rt4*(l another of their elenfents. 
an<i nf th> ir i:iU. iii<> air. or tthrr, into an instrument oi 
ihcir <-ha>^i>* iin-iit And now The Lord for the first time 
** h.irilfiii-<l I 1m- hcirt of Pluiraoh/' after he had so repeatedly 
haiiliiif.i it hiiiiM-If. -iind he hearkened not unto them ; as 
th*' I^)r«l h:i<l si]>«)ki*n unto Mos4^.*' Thou c'h Pharaoh pro* 
IkiMv f*-!i thf s>'i)iirL'»' of the boil, as well as nis people, it did 
not >'>lii II h'lr hiiniMf his heart. And when he wilfully and 
()!•>! iiiati-Iv tiirn«'<l nwiy from the lisrht, and shut his eyes 
nir:iiii>t tin- I'liiiinons fvidt^nci'S vouchsafed to him of the su- 
nn-in:ii'v <>t i1m- < ion or the Hebrews. and had twke broken 
iu> pri)ini>«'. wlirii hf> wa< indulsfed with a respite, and deah 
(ifCiitfui.'v, 111" iH'i-aiiio a poruliar object of just punishment, 
ari'i thi- harliifss or olKluracy of his heart increased. And 
Mi<-li i> thr M^iiil aii<l thr risrhteous course of his providence: 
wlnn ri triiMis or individuals despise the warnings of Heaven, 
almsf tinir l>* >t irift^. and resist the means of grace, God then 
d»-livirs iIp III <»viT to a reprobate or undiscernini;^ mind. *^ to 
w«irk all iiM-liMnii.s.s with ijreediness," Rom. L 28; EpL iv. 
Vj, Kxnl. ix. -^— !:>. 

TUE SEVENTH PLAGVE. 

This pl:nrin» was announrtxl to Pharaoh and his servants, 
wii!i Mnii>«ial si»l»Minity. Mosi^s was charged to make his 
w«in!ril ibriiaii'l. whirli ho did in these emphatic words: 
'• Tims N;iit|[ ihf Li»nl Otnl of the Hebrews, Let my people 
^i». t!i:it tin V may sirvf ni»'. For I will at this time send all 
my plairuis iijMm thine heart, and upon thy servants, and 
u|>oii thy j)e«»ple: that th<m mayest know that there is none 
like me m all thi- earth. For now I will stretchout my hand, 
that I may Hiiite thee and thy people with pestilence; and 
thou shall be cut off from the earth. And in very deed for 
this cause have I raised thee up, for to show in thee my 
power : and that my name may be declared throughout all 
the earth. As yet exaltest thou thyself against my people, 
that thou wilt not let them go? BeKold, to-morrow about this 
time I will cause it to rain a very grievous hail, such as hath 
not been in Ecrypt since the foundation thereof even until 
now." At the time appointed, " the morrow," Moses lifted 
up his rod towards heaven, and the predicted storm of hail, 
accompanied with fearful thunderings and vivid lightnings, 
the flames of which ran along the ground, commenced. The 
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tfDrm was so iieavy, and the hailstones of such prodi^ous 
siie and weighty that they killed man and beast, shattered the 
trees, and destroyed the crops of flax and barley. These ef- 
fects had been intimated, and the prediction was mercifully 
ioapled with the advice that those who believed, and feared 
die Lord, should place their servants and cattle under shelter 
before it took place ; and the efiect which had been produced 
npon the minds of the Egyptians is sho\\Ti by the fact, that 
many of Pharaoh's servants did believe, and caused their 
servants and their cattle to " flee into the houses," lest they 
diould be destroyed. 

Seeing that rain is exceedingly rare, and hail almost un- 
known in Egypt, so fearful a storm as this must have been 
one of the greatest marvels to the Eo^ptians. And it must 
have appeared more striking, since the land of Goshen was 
totally exempt from its effects. The obdurate heart of Pha- 
raoh was, indeed, struck with awe at this visitation : he called 
for Moses and Aaron, and said unto them, *• I have sinned 
this time : the Lord is righteous, and I and my people are 
wicked. Entreat the Lord (for it is enough) that there be 
no more mighty thunderings and hail ; and I will let you 
go, and ye shall stay no longer." Moses, well acquainted 
with the monarch's character, plainly intimated that he placed 
no reliance on his promise ; nevertheless, he engaged to ob- 
tain an immediate cessation of the storm. The storm ceased, 
and Pharaoh, when he saw there was respite, "hardened his 
heart, he and his servants ; neither would he let the children 
of Israel go," Exod. ix. 13 — 35. 

THE EIGHTH PLAGUE. 

Another demand was made, and upon Pharaoh's refusing 
compliance, the arrival of an army of locusts Avas announced, 
which should destroy every green thing that had escaped the 
destroying effects of the hail. In announcing this visitation, 
mention is made of one very important object of this and the 
ensuing plagues : this was, that the faith of the Hebrews 
themselves might be confirmed. 

The army of locusts came, and they completed the havoc 
begun by tne hail. The sacred historian says, they " went 
up over all the land of Egypt, and rested in all the coasts of 
Egypt : very grievous were they ; before them*there Avere no 
such locusts as they, neither after them shall be such. For 
they covered the &ce of the whole earth, so that the land was 
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liiirkf^niNl ; nnil tht'V ilul rat rron* herb of the land, and all 

thi' t'niit of ihf irt't!! whirh (ht> huil hail left: and there re- 
rir.iiii'*il not iiiiv iiTvm \\\nvj^ in the tret^iu or in the herbs of 
thf li> 111. thrmiirii all lh«' hi mi of E^ryi>i." Now, although 
liii-ii!"> :irt' vi-ry t-«>inin(m in Anihiu. they very rarely appeu 
ill K^'Vpt ; the Kill Sra torniini? a liarrier a^inst thorn, it 
till y iirr not litiim-il (ur rroMtini^ st*a.^ or tor loiisr tlif^htfl. On 
ihi' |tr*'M'iit iH-(-.i^iiiii, hiiwrwr, thry were enubltnl, by a strong 
i':iM will i. Ill i'Ti*s» thai M'a from Ariibia, which is another re- 
niiik.iMf> i*irriiiu!(t.in<'t>, as the nrevailiny^ winds in £;^'pt, 
Mow yix iiiiiiitli> t'iniM tht* north, and six months from toe 
Mil It! I Tli*> pl.ii:<i»' niiist, therefore, have ap|)eared to the 
Kvjvpti.uis altoL:itli*'r pri'ternatiiral. As such they l(H)ked 
iip>ii II. aii'i Mi>'li was its |)owerftil o[H*nition, that IMianioh 
cailril i'i>r Miisi'.« and Aaron, and avowed his fault, and U'lrjred 
fi>r one rt>pri«-\(' more. ** And the Lord turned a mighty 
MionL; wi>t wiiiil." (which blew from the MtHlitorranean Sea, 
in a nmtli wcMcrly (lirecti(»n.) " which tiHik away the locusts, 
anil t-aM tlwin mio thr Heil Sea," so completely, that "there 
iiinainrii not oni' locust in ail the cixists of l^jrypt" But 
when ri'licf liail betn i^iven, Pharaoh would not allow the 
lliltrews to take their families and thk^ks, thouirh he \^'as 
still willinv^ I hat the men should do as they desired, Exod. 
X. 1— -^IL 

THE NINTII PLAGVE 

Tills nUliiracy on the part of the E{if}'pcian monarch 
broui^ht a ik'W and most extraordinary plnc^ue u))on Ecf^'pt 
In that land, where a dark cloud seldom throws an obsinira- 
lion on the clear blue face of the skies, for three days there 
was utter darkness — a darkness which, to use the sacrcni 
writtTs own emphatic words, 'Mnijjfht ho fell," and which 
jjrtvi'iite'd the pt'opir fnmi seeing one another. This pheno- 
nniion nui.<t havr bein not only astounding, but humiliating 
to the KLiyjUians, since their ^reat deity, the sun, and dark- 
ness, anotht>r of their deities, were made the instruments of 
their punishment. TlitMr consternation thereat is strongly 
represented by their total inaction. Petrified with horror, no 
one rose, from *' his place for three days," and Pharaoh, com- 
pelled to relax, offered to U't the men and their families go, 
but he wished to keep the flocks and herds, as security for 
their return. Moses represenltnl that, as they were going for 
the express purpose of olTering sacrifices to JehoYcdii it was 
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MHury that the cattle should go with them ; and he peremp* 
J declared) t)iat '^not a hoof' should be led behind, 
id. z. 21 — 27. But the proud monarch determined not 
olinquish this last security which would remain to him, 
Moees, perceiving his ohstinacy, proceeded to predict 
her visitation. 



THE TENTH PLAOUE. 

be account of the last and most severe plague is best 
n in the emphatic words of Scripture : — '' Thus saith the 
I, About midnight will I go out into the midst of Egypt : 
all the firstborn in the land of Egypt shall die, from the 
»om of Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, even unto 
ixstbom of the maidservant that is behind the mill ; and 
be firstborn of beasts. And there shall be a great cry 
ighout all the land of Egypt, such as there was none like 
3r shall be like it any more. But against any of the 
Iren of Israel shall not a dog move his tongue, against 
or beast : that ye may know how that the Lord doth put 
fierence between the Egyptians and Israel. And all 
i thy servants shall come aown unto me, and bow down 
iselves unto me, saying, Get thee out, and all the people 
follow thee : and after that I will ^o out." Such a 
It, delivered in so high a tone, both in the name of the 
of Israel and of Moses, exasperated the haughty mon- 
, and he answered, in sentences rendered abrupt by 
ion : " Get thee from me, take heed to thyself, see my 
no more ; for in that day thou seest my face thou shalt 

Moses withdrew from the monarch s presence, and 
ly from the court, to join the Hebrews in the land of 
len, Exod. x. 

n that night, while the Jews were celebrating a newly 
tuted feast, the passover, which had reference to the 
ing event, the destroying angel went forth in a pestilence, 
smote all the firstborn m the land of Egypt, as predicted, 
^ughout the whole country, there were lamentations and 
r weeping, for there was not a house into which death 
DOt enter. The monarch himself rose up in the night, 
hi* nobles, and the Egyptian people, in great sorrow; 
he sent to Moses and Aaron a message to this efifect: 
Be up, and get you forth from among my people, both ye 
the children of Israel ; and go, serve the Lord, as ye have 

Also take your flocks and your herds, aa ye have said, 

10* . 
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mill U* IT* 'III-; ami Mtss me nUo" The Egfyptian peopk 
ul.Mi. ** w - 1> ur:ji lit ii]ifiii til!- {HMijilf*, thtit they niicrht senatnoi 
■ ml ••: ilf l.iiiii 111 h:i>:c ; tor thry :kik1. We be all deadmeDf' 

l-«\<> ! \l . Ml. 

'I'ii* 1- .1' li*r> iitit-vrtl till' iiiaii<i:it(>. but the hauirhtyman* 
ari !i > • :i ;• ]•• ii!i«il m1 what he liaii dmie ; and, by a strann 
III!. I' II itiofi. " ii<- iM nil' rcaily his chariut, and took his peopk 
Willi iii:ii. mill pursucil afit-r thfin. He overtook ihem, 
t ri-:ini[!ML' !•> the Ma. iHside Pihahiruth, (the mouth of the 
ri'ii:- .) 'ivi i- aLTaiiist M.ial-zt'phoii. When the children of 
l>i:i<l lit ill- M liim i:iar('ltiii<T ai'trr them, they were alarmed, 
a ill Will- iji^piisi-d til Ml limit without resistance to their 
ii|ipii>*.ir.<. •• Iji-t IIS al<Mi('/'-s:iid they, "that we may serre 
ihf KL'vpM.ms Kiir it had b#vu Unter for us to serve the 
Kjv|iiiaii>. tii.iii that we ^ihould die in the wilderness.' 
Mmm > 1 1 hi III It i!i-i::ii to remonstrate with them, but meekly 
ripii'ti. '• Fiar ye not. stand still, and see the Siilvation of the 
l^ml. uliii-li hi- will show to you to-day: for the Egyptians 
will III 1 y liavi- Mi-n to-day, ye shall see them agnin no more 
for ivi-r Till- I/ord shall tii^ht for you, and ye shall hold 
your |w;ii'r " 

Till' Lnnl difl iiiti'rfere.and tinrht for Israel. At the lifting 
up nl" till' I '111 nf M.isi's. he ojH'ued a jMissajje for them across 
till- Kill .^1 a : ami the host of Pharaoh, presumini; to follow 
atti-r thi'iii. win n tin- lli-brews were safely landed on the 
ojipnviti- >liori'. wi-re involved in one common destruction. 

A::.! in till' priMiluM xtn'trhitl hiH ilrpadful wand : 
\\ It It out' wiM crAsh the thuiulorin}; watera sweep, 
Aiiil :ill is \%,i\iti^.i (lark anil lonely deep; 
And struniTi- iin<i sail (lit* whiM{vrin£r surjros bore 
'Die };ri>aiis of r.«!ypt to Arabia'* shore. — Hiser. 

The piidi' of Kirypi was overwhehned ; "there remained 
not so mil -h as oin' <if them," Exod. xii., xiii., xiv. 

Maiii-tiio. and tin- KLfvptian writers, says Dr. Hales, have 
jxissrd ovi-rin silriioe this tremendous visitation of their na- 
tion. An ani'ieiit writer, however, Artapnnus, who wrote a 
history of the Jews alnuit b.c. 130, has preserved the foUow- 
inij curious K:ryptian traditions: ** The Memphites relate, 
tiiat Moscs, briiiir wt»ll acquainttnl with the country, "\\-atched 
the influx of the tide, and made the muhitude pass over the 
dry [ImhI <^f the] sea. But tho Ileliopolitans relate, that the 
king: with a p^reat army, accomj>anied by the sacred animals, 
pursued after the Jews, who had carried off with them the 
substance of the Egyptians. And that Moses, having been 
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rte^ by a Divine voice to strike the sea with his rod, 
a he heard h^ touched the water with his rod ; and so the 
divided, and the host passed over through a dry way. 
when the Egyptians entered along with them, and pur- 
them, it is said, that fire flashed against them in front^ 
the sea, returning back, overwhehned the passage. 
B the Egyptians perished, both by the fire, and by the re- 
of the tide." J 

lie latter accdunt is extremely curious : it not only con- 
I Scripture, but it notices three additional circumstances, 
hat for their protection against The Gtod of Israel, the 
ptians brought with them the sacred animals ; and by 
means, God executed judgment upon all the [bestial] 
of Egypt, as foretold, ExgnI. xiL 12, who perished with 
infatuated votaries ; completing the destruction of both, 
h began with smiting the first bom both of man and 
2. That the recovery of the "jewels of silver, and 
Is of gold, and raiment," which they asked and obtained 
e Egyptians, according to the Divine command, Exod. 
5, 36, was a leading motive with the Egyptians, to pur- 
hem ; as the bringing back the Israelites to slavery had 
with " Pharoah and his servants^' or officers. And, 
'hat the destruction of the Egyptians was partly oc- 
ned by lightning and thunderbolts, from the presence of 
[jord: exactly corresponding to the psalmist's sublime 
iption : " The waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw 
they were afraid : the depths also were troubled. The 
Is poured out water : the skies sent out a sound : thine ar- 
also went abroad. — Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scat- 
them ; and he shot out lightnings, and discomfited them. 
1 the channels of waters were seen^ and the foundations 
e world were discovered at thy rebuke, O Lord, at the 
of the breath of. thy nostrils,? Psa. Ixxvii. 16, 17 j 
14, 15. 
le exode of the Israelites, and the destruction of Pharoah 
his host, is dated by Dr. Hales, 1648 years b. c. This 
ed author, also, as well as other chronologers, enumerates 
J monarchs who ruled over Egypt after this period ; but 
:ripture, which is the most ancient piece of history extant 
ent from the time of the exodus till the days of Solomon 
erning Egypt, (a fact which proves that the storm of war 
passed ofi* either to the westward of Palestine, or that the 
ptian conquerors followed the maritime roads by Gaza 
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and thf> l^hfiiirinn roast?, loavin^ Judca to the right,) <A 
kniivvlr«l<.ri* ot' {\u'M* iinmarchs is vory limited. What a 
UiKiwn, IS itfrivrri innly from profaiio authors, and psith 
Ik nil lilt' )iit'p>ir|y|>)iii'i ami tratlitioii, neither of which speu 
III ?(i>iiif nt till* iiiiiiian'fis iMiiiiiionitiMl hy chronologers.* Tbi 
lir>t iiiiiiiaich ot \\ hoiii ihiTf ii any historical information aftn 
thi' oxtMtr ia 



MOERIS) OR MYRl&t 

Th»' iianio nf M«)i'ris is nt"»t found on the Phonetic inacrip- 
tiiMis : ufvi rth« less his rciiufn is a well authenticated fact; 
aiitl hi> M'ciiis to ii:ivt> hi'tMi one of the wisest and bestof thft 
KL'^V|»ti;iii kini.'^ To him is ascrihtnl the formation of the . 
l:ik»' .Morii<, now iralltNl Kairoun, which was designed to re- 
o«'iv(> tilt' n>ilnnil:int watiTs of the Nile, and to discharge 
thrill l»v sill if »■.-*. for the irriijation of the lands when the 
rivt'r t'.il It'll Arfonlincr to Herodotus, this lake was about 
■ir>0 niili-s in cirrninffn'nco, and, from the varied statements 
t){' int)ilrrn lravrlli»is. from thirty to fifty miles long, and from 
six to ten iiiilrs with', and its deepest part 200 cubits, or 100 
vanls : whiili is too irrnit a work to have been excavated by 
human laliours. Noihiiiir, indeed, says Browne, can pre- 
81 nt an apprriianrr st> unlike the works of men. On the 
uorthnMst and .«ioiith is a rooky rid^, in every appearance, 
priim'val. It won hi be safer, therefore, to understand, that 
Mollis only opnu'd a communication between the river and 
this va.st natural Utsin, which runs parallel thereto from north 
to south. aUuit i(>n mil(*s distant, and made a canal, eighty 
stadia, or alH)iit four h^aij^ues in length, and three plcthra, or 
ino yanis, in hrradth, as described by Diodorus. This 
would have Imtu a Hup(>ndous work, and far more glorious 
than either tho pyrnmiils or the hibyrinth, if we consider it 
with rffcrt'iice to its utility ; for it was used for the three-fold 
purpost.? of airriruhuro, commerce, and- a fishery. This ca- 
nal is now called liiihr Jusiif, or " Joseph's river," and it is 

* For the nanirfi of those monarchs we refer the reader to the lists of 
dynastioH iriven ut the conrlusion of the book. 

t Betwit^ii the ex(Mle of the Ifinieliteii, and the reijrn of Moeris, there 
were several inonnn*lirt ot' l'<^ypt, but, as we have no authentic information 
concerning thtMn, it must U> ronRidered an a blank in the history. Thar 
names will bo found in the lists at the end of the book. 
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ly ascribed to that great man, while regent of Egypt 
as arisen, probably, from the circumstance, that the &- 
Sultan Joseph Saladin (who made that wonder at Cairo 
^ Joseph's well," attributed also to the patriarch,) re- 
this celebrated work. 

des this, Moeris is said to have built two great pyra- 

a the midst of this lake, 600 feet high, the half of 

was covered by the water. These are mentioned both 

rodotus and Diodorus ; the former of whom, whose 

y is unimpeachable, says that he saw them, and that 

top of each there was a stone colossus sitting upon a 

These pyramids are not, however, mentioned by 

, nor are they to be met with at the present day ; from 

circumstance it has been asserted, that there is not a 

history, in which testimony and observation are more 

ance. 

$ris appears also, to have been attentive to religious ob- 
oes. He built the northern portico of the temple of 
1, at Memphis, which was more stately and mamifi- 
lan all the rest. This is noticed both by Herodotus 
iodorus, the former of whom sums up the notice of the 
s works of Moeris with this observation, ^^ These are, 
, lasting monmnents of his fame." 
i greatest work ascribed to Moeris was the fiunous 
ith, from whose model that of Crete was aflerwards 
by Daedalus ; and in which, Pliny says, not a single 
)f wood was used, being entirely constructed of stone, 
otiis, says Mr. Wilkinson, attributes its foundation to 
elve kings in the time of Psammeticus ; but tradition 
to have ascribed it to Moeris, though it is possible that 
•n of Neco and his colleagues may have enlarged it 
asserts, it was first built by king Petesuccus, or Tithoes, 
h others affirm it to have been the palace of Motherus, 
; sepulchre of Moeris ; and received opinion maintains 
was dedicated to the sun. Diodorus, again, mentions 
es, or Maron, or Marrus, as the founder, while others 
put forth the claims of Ismandes, probably Osymandas, 
irious other monarchs. 

netho has attributed nineteen years and six months for 
ign of this prince ; but this appears too short a period 
e various and stupendous works which he executed : 
, Dr. Hales thinks, that the reign of Harmesses, his 
cessor, which is stated to have been sixty-six years two 
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inoiithsf, 5houlil In* assii^nej to Moeria. The death of Moea 
i.H ihiifil u. c. i3U£^. 

SESOSTRIS. 

1 1 thf :iut))ority of Piodoriis is admitted, seven genentioDi 
iiitii vciiiil U'twvt'ii MiHuris and SesoAris; but Herodota 
.Oft Ills ii> plai'c tlir l:itt«>r as his immediate successor. Bf \ 
Mtiiii' writiTN. SfSitstris. or, as Diixlorus calls him, Se9oat| 
\v:i.s rcpiittii to li:ivi> lH't>n the son of Amenophis iii., whom 
I)r. Ilalr.s idf'iititics with M«NTis; and they record that about 
the |M*ri<H) ni' his )>irth. tht> ij-od Vulcan ap|)eared to his father 
in a (Irfaiii, iiitomiiii;^ lilm that4iis child should become loid 
of th»' \vhol»' «»arth. 

Jiisi'phus sup|)Os»\l that this celebrated monarch of Egypt 
was iht> Shishak or St's;ic of Si*ripture, who invaded Reao- 
Ktain ami [ihindcred the t*Mnple oi Jerusalem ; a supposition 
whiili has hi>cn adontisl hy many able chronologers, but 
which is now irrni' rally abandoned as untenable. 

The incitit'iits nvorded in the lifo of Sesostris are more 
niiin'Tous anti .Ktirrinij, and better authenticated, than any of 
his iiiiintMliate pnslivfssors. He was not only, indeed, one 
of tlu' iiuK'sl j>i)werful kinijs of Egr>'Pt, but one of the great- 
est I'oinniiTor.s recorded in the annals of antiquity. Diodo- 
riis relates, that the fat lie r of Sesi^stris formed a design of 
niakini; him a roiKiueror, while v(>t he was but an infant 
For this pur|)ose. h<' took up alf the children throughout 
Kirvpt, l)<>rn on tht* saiiK' day with his son, to be educated 
with him, and caustnl tlit'Mi to lie trained alike in the same 
riirid discipline of the public schools, that they might cora- 
])ose a hand of c«)mjxin ions, attached to his person, and quali- 
tird to fill the tirst civil and military departments of the state. 
The chii'f part of their education was the inuring them to a 
hard and lalK)rious life, in order that they might one day be 
capa))lt^ of sustaining the toils of war, and of excelling in 
brute force. Tlu»y were never suffered to eat till they had 
run on foot or horselxack a considerable race, and hunting 
was their most usual exercise. 

It is remarked by /Elian, that Sesostris ^vas instructed by 
Mercury in politics and the art of government. This Mer- 
cury is he whom the Greeks called Trismegisius, "thrice 
great," and to whom, some say, Egypt owes the invention of 
almost every art But as Jambilicus, a priest of Egypt, af- 
firms, that it was customary for the Egyptians to albx the 
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of Hennes, or Mercury, to all the new books or inven- 
that were offered to the puhlic, it seems erroneous to as- 
them to one man, and the error may have arisen from 
ircumstance. 

ring his father's lifetime, Sesostris reduced the Arabians, 
had never been conquered before, eastward ; and the 
ns, westward ; and, encouraged by these successes, he 
i the design of conquering the known world. Accord- 
when his father dieid, he prepared for his ambitious en- 
te. But before he left his kin&^dom, he provided for his 
tic security, in winning the hearts of his subjects, by 
$nerosity, justice, and obliging behaviour. He was no 
ildious to gain the affection of his officers and soldiers, 
well assured, that all his designs would prove unsuc- 
l, unless his anny should be attached to his person by 
» of esteem, affection, and interest. He divided the 
y into thirty-six governments, called Nomi, and be- 
Ithem on persons of merit and approved fidelity, 
the mean time, he made the requisite preparations, 
forces, and headed them with officers of bravery and 
tion, chiefly taken from among the youths who had 
ducated with him. It is said, that the number of his 
s was 1,700, and that his army consisted of 600,000 
nd 24,000 horse, besides 27,000 armed chariots : all 
srs, however, of so large an amount, at this early period 
>e received with caution. 

)stris began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, or 
inia, situated on the south of Egypt. This country he 
ed tributary, obliging the nations thereof to furnish him 
Uy with a stated quantity of ebony, ivory, and gold. 
m reduced the islands of the Red Sea, or Persian Uulf, 
is fleet. He is said, also, to have marched an army 
d as far as India, eastwards, and to have penetrated 
>eyond the Ganges ; but this is, probably, a fiction of 
gyptian priests, who reported it to Diodorus, from 
we derive the information. After this, he turned his 
lorthwards, subdued the Assyrians and Medes of Up- 
jia, and crossing over into Europe, subdued the Scy- 
and Thracians. But he received a check at the river 
s, where he was in danger of losing his army from the 
Ity of the passes, and the want of provisions. He left 
ay in the ancient kingdom of Colchis, situated to the 
' the Black Sea, where the Eg3rptian manners and ens- 
lave ever been retained. He likewise erected pillars in 
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th«> rnnqiirrinl countries, as trophies of his Tictorie8,miAii 
Wert' ij)5i*iiUtl, 

">»|>TKI"} kIN<; «i|* KINGS, AND LORD OF LORD!, BCBDGA 

Till!} COI'.NTRY BY HIS ARUS." 

SiviTil fif thi-pn pillars wcro soon by Herodotus and 8lnibi| 
in P.tl< >'iMi*. Syriri, Ar:iM:i. and Ethiopia ; and it is prol * 
th:ii i*h- pillar whii'h Ji)itt>phiis said was remaining in the Vol 
(if Sinaii ill his il.ivs. ami which he ascribed to theantefb- 
vi:iikSith. was nin- nf those t'rect«»d by Sesostris. 

< >t t Ill's*' pillars sfi'u by Ht'rodotiis in Syria, Mr. WiDdn- 
Sill. \vhi> iili'iitirirs SfSitstris with Rnmeses ii., says, there ii 
lirii'- <liMi)tt that OIK* of the tablets, or stelae^ alluded tobv^ j 
biVoriiii. Mill < \ists in Syria. U^nrins: the name of RameM 
II It 1- at ihr s'ulv ofilie road b\iding' to Beiroot, close to the 
rivi-r LyiMi."*, iu»w Nahr-el-Kf lb ; and though the hiewh 
^Ivplii''?* nrv iniirh era.«i»d, siilficient remains to show br 
wlioM- iiiiliT it was sr!ilpiiir#Mi. Near it is another, acconb 
|vinitil by tln' tiirurr <if a Persian king, and inscribed with 
thf arrow-l'fadi-il rharactt*r, copies of which have b^en lately 
inaili' by Mr Hcnoini ; and thus the memorials of the passage 
of tb<' Iv/yjitian army, marching triumphant over Asiatic na- 
tions, ami that of the Persians, victorious over Syria and 
K'jvpt, are r«'t*or(ied in a similar manner at the same spot 
And yet now. these two stones are all the traces that remain 
of tbi'.sj* dinful rnnl#»sts and mijjhtv efforts, 

< h\v nniarkabb' trait is observable in the character of Se- 
Sf^stris, which is. that he had no idea of presenting the con- 
quests hv was at so much pains to achieve. It \^tis sufficient 
for him to have sulnlued and despoiled those nations, to have 
made wild havjK' in the world, and to have erected these 
monuments : for after that period, he confined himself almost 
within the ancient limits of Egypt, a few neighbouring pro- 
vinces excepted. He returned home triumphant, bringing 
immense spoils an<l innumerable captives to fegypt. There, 
glory unknown to his preilecessors awaited him ; but it was 
that glory which was erected I on the woes of mankind, and 
which, sooner or later, would be exchanged for shame, not- 
withstanding the false gloss which historians may throw over 
the character of such conquerors. 

On his return, it is recorded, that Harmais, his brother, 
whom he had left as regent or viceroy in E^ypt during his 
expedition, conspired to destroy him and his Jainily at a ban- 
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h^let which he had prepared for him in Daphne, near Pehi- 

'^Hm, by setting fire to the house. He lost two of his sons in 

Ule flames, but escaped himself with four more, and, as He- 

1^ *odotus relates, punished his brother, but in what manner we 

^6 not informed. 

As a monument of gratitude for this deliverance, Sesostris 

Ifc, ^built the temple of Vulcan, at Memphis, the immense stones 

K of which are noticed by Herodotus. In front of this temple, 

™ %e placed six colossal statues, two of them thirty cubits high, 

tepresentinor himself and his queen ; and the other four, 

twenty cubits high, representing his four sons who had 

escaped the flames. 

Sesostris also erected temples in every city; raised em- 
bankments to the river ; and dug numerous canals, for the 
supply of water, the conveyance of corn and provisions, and 
the security of the country against foreign invasion. He also 
built a wall across the desert from Pelusium to Heliopolis of 
1,500 stadia, or about 187 miles in length, to secure Egypt 
from the irruptions of its neighbours, the Syrians and Ara- 
bians ; thus adopting the wise policy of the shepherd kings. 
His great work was, the raising a considerable number of 
high banks, or moles, in which new cities were built, in or 
der that man and beast might be secure from any unusual in- 
undations of the Nile. 

In all these various public works, Sesostris employed only 
captives. This is certified by an inscription round upon 
many of the monuments, which reads thus : " None of the na- 
tives were put to labour here ;" and which may be looked 
upon as a tacit reprobation of the ostentatious pyramids of the 
shepherd kings, who so cruelly enslaved the Egyptians. It 
appears, indeed, to have been tne policy of Sesostris to be ten- 
der over his own people, while he oppressed those he had 
taken captives, forgetting that mankind were all " made of 
one blood," and therefore have all a demand upon our sym- 
pathy. 

So great was the regard which Sesostris bore to his people, 
that he made an equal division of the lands to them ; assi^- 
ing a square piece of ground to each, and reserving to hun- 
self an annual rent from the tenants, with directions to his 
surveyors to make proper abatements should the river en- 
croach on any man's land. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
his memory was highly honoured in Egypt, even to remote 
ages. This may be gathered from Diodorus, who relates, 
that when Darius Hystaspes obtained the crown of Persia, 
VOL. I. 11 
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h*' ivi«h*-i! t<» h:ivi> hi:: own >!atuc phicod above that of 3eso§- 
tri^ .it Mi'iiiplii.^. .'iL:>ti">t whii'h the hii^h priest protested in 
i-ii Mi'il. ilt-.-UriiiL: t!i.ii Piiiius ha«i lurt v».-t exceeded the noUe 
n< > ••! S'-v'^Mi^. :i ih •*l.tr:itii)ii wiih which that monarch had 

iJii ''•Hi.l >. ii>f Ici ;i';ri-f i 

S.iih \VM> tlii> h* it» of antuinity- He was one of the best 
nil I \\i*' >i Mi'iii:iri *h> th.it fv»T s;it upon the throne of Egypt; 
liii! hfi L.'liiry \\:is t:irni*<hcii hy his r<*stless ambition, wliich 
ini'!* him :i lit-of s'fiiri:*' to mankind : and by a blind fond- 
h'.v^ t'lir his i>\vii i^raiidmr. which madf' him sometimes for- 
pt ih;it }ir w:is hiiiinii. It is sai*L that the kings and chiefs 
(il till- i-.«iiijiHT'-"I n:i!iniis caino at sialfd times to do homage 
til th«' vi t If. ami jviy thr aj»jK»intrd tribute ; and that, when 
hi- wi-nt to the ti-iii'tlc. (ir tiit«reil thf capital, he would cause 
thi III t'l U- harji»>M-d to his car four a-breast, instead of 
liir*'*; a d»»'l wlii.-h i-xhihits at once a pitiful \'anit}% and 
h:iiUiiiiii!< iiihuriiaiiity. Such appears probable to have been 
a la«*t ; for th** TImIkiu arti^^ts have introduced a similar in- 
Mam-f of rruilty in th*- sculptures of the temple of Medeenet 
llalnM), r» prfsruiiiiir thf triumphal return of Rameses iii. ; 
ninl i>f n>iifi. at Karhak. after his conquest in the eastern 
wai : when' tliri** cajitivt-s are tied bemrath the axle of his 
chariot, with th«'ir fact-s tou-ard the ground, while others, 
IhimihI with rnjMS. walk by the side of his horse, to be pre- 
siiitfil to tlif di'iiy of i!i«' place. This fact would seem to 
cinilinn thr Mat»'nn-iit of soin»j authors, namely, that Scsostri? 
is to bt* idt'iitilifd with Rameses ni. 

Tlif ].itt»T davs of Ses..>stris were embittered by the misfor- 
tuiK* of li»>iiiu: hi.s 5ii:ht. which so affected him, that he put a 
pt-riod t(» his ♦xiMciice, an act foolishly regarded by the Egj'p- 
tiaiiss as worthy ()f a j)ious and good man, and is becoming a 
hiTo adinirt <1 of nifu and bflovtil by the gods, whose merited 
gifts ul' «'t»'rnal happiness he had liastened to enjoy. How 
awful is this error ! an I how diflerently are mankind taught 
by the subiiinr doctrin«s of the Bible ! They learn there 
that ihry should wait all their appointed days on earth till 
their chanire comes : that they should endure afflictions with 
pitienci*. thereby possrssing their souls ; and that should they 
endure unto th<' end, l)eing Christians in deed and in truth, 
they shall receive a crown of life. On the other hand, we 
discovtjr that those who madly rush into the presence of their 
Maker, as Sesostris did, are lost for ever. It is no matter 
whether the act is committed by a hero, or by a hitherto pious 
and good man ; the knell of hope is sounded by it, and he 
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nnks for ever in remediless woes. The life of man is not his 
ywn. It is a sacred gift from the Creator of the universal 
md we are bound to preserve it, till he requires it again. 
That man not only violates nature, but defies his Maker, who 
lays violent hands on himself Reader, if you contrast the 
ronduct of the patient Job with that of the rash Sesostris, you 
vill discern the infinite superiority of the true over felse reli- 
g:ion! 

The death of Sesostris occurred, according to Dr. Hales, 
ibout B. c. 1275, after a reign of thirty-three years. 

PHERON. 

Sesostris was succeeded in his kingdom by his son Pheron 
the Sesoosis ii. of Diodorus, and the Nuncoreus of Pliny. 
Pheron was the very reverse of his father : fond of ease and 
pleasure, he undertook no military expedition ; and by his 
mdolence, he even lost the remoter conquests which his father 
had gained. In his reign, the Assyrians are supposed to 
have shaken off the Egyptian yoke, and recovered their 
liberty. 

Herodotus records only one action of this prince, and that 
carries with it the air of romance. He says, that in an ex- 
traordinary inundation of the Nile, which exceeded eighteen 
cubits, Pheron, being enraged at the wild havoc which it 
made, threw a javelin at the river, as if to chastise its insolence, 
thereby provoking the river god, who pum'shed him for his 
impiety with the loss of sight. 

Like his father, Pheron appears to have been affected by a 
weakness of the eyes, which terminated in total blindness ; 
but though it continued during eleven years, he at length re- 
covered, owing more probably to some operation which the 
noted skill of the Egyptians had suggested, than to the cause 
assigned by Herodotus. Both Diodorus and Pliny agree 
with the historian of Halicarnassus, that he dedicated two 
obelisks in token of gratitude for the recovery of his sight. 

Manetho and Africanus assign the long reign of sixty-one 
years to this prince. 

OSYMANDAS. 

Diodorus describes a famous sepulchral temple, on the 
authority of Hecataeus, which he says was built by this mon- 
arch at Thebes, and which was the most magnificent of all 
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ihf irxnpKs in E'O'I*- ^*'* description nina thus:— ^^Wj^ 
lln- tirM «i-jMili-hris in ih** Thflmi Nt-rropolia. where l\»^ 
hirul. > lit Jo\r UM- iiiirrretl, sUhxI iht* tomb of OsymM* 
li!i t iiUaiiiT \v;i> by ;i jH>roh of varioualv coloured sioiie,ti^ 
huii.ln*! Ill I ui liii-ili. and forty-live in Wivrht. Behind tiui 
u.i» :i 5«|ii:iif* imrinii. t-ai'h sidt' meaaiiring four hundred {eel', 
au>t in.<»ttMd iif pillarsi. stiipiHirtcd by ri>prt*sentations of animall, 
.«i-u];i!iiii-ii ill the :iiiti()nc f:is)iinn. and each sixteen ca\uis 
hi::h. Th»- ci-ilinLT. wiiich was of compact masoury. coTC^ 
iiiLT thf >]iiii-t> bi-t\v«>i-n the out'-r walls and the columns, wai 
upward." i«r twflvf f»'i-t in bnadih, and ^\"as ornamented with 
Mars stMildfil DM an a/un- i^nmnd. like the firmament of hea- 
vt-n. At ih«- np|Hr t-nd of this fMirtico. was a second court, in 
tv'Tv P->iHVi >iinilar to the liist, but enriched with a greater 
variHv i»t M-ulpiures. CKse to the entrance, were three sta- 
turs. ail iif niic .<ti>ne, the workmanship of Memnon of Syene. 
Oiif (if thi ■^f• was in a sittini; posture, and the largest in all 
Eirypi. its ti)i)t ali»n«' t-xceedinvj seven cubits in length. The 
otlifr two Wf-r** inferior in size, reaching only to its knees. 
Thfsi- Wfp- aiiai ht-d in an upright position to the front of the 
thmnr-. mic mi tin* rii^ht. th(> other on the left side, and they 
rrprrsiiitril tlie dauirhtt-r and mother of the king. This piece 
wa.'^ not niort' admirable for the e.\quisite art of the carver, 
than for thf dimt-nsinns and beauty of the stone, which vitls 
fr»M' from the least tiaw or blemish. Upon it was this proud 

inscription: — 

• 

*• I AM OPYMANDAS. KING OF KINGS: IF ANT ONE "WISHES TO 
KNOW WHAT A PRINCE I AM, AND WHERE I LIE, LET HIM EX- 
CEL MY EXPLOITS. 

'• Near this w:is a statue of his mother, twenty cubits in 
hfii^ht, and cut out of one stone. She had three cro\^Tis on 
htT head. pur]N>rtinGf tliat she was the daughter, wife, and 
mother of a kiniif. The court led to a second portico, far ex- 
c«'«cling tin* tirst. On the wall of this, the king was repre- 
sented wanfinir a war in the country of the Ijactrians, who 
had revo]t».*ii from him, and against whom he led an army of 
4U0.0()0 men. ami '20.000 horse, in four divisions, each com- 
manded bv one of his sons. On the first wall, the kincr was 
seen besieginsr a fortress surrounded by a river, and contend- 
ina; in the foremost ranks with the enemy, accompanied by a 
lion, from whence some authors conchide, that he always 
fought with a tame lion at his side, and others, that the figure 
was emblematical of his courage. On the second wall, cap- 
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\rere conducted without hands, afid with other m'gnt, 
)Tth\g them to be men destitute of coumjre. On the 
^-uJ. were a great variety of sculptures and pamtings, indi- 
2^t/ng the sacrifices and triumph oi the king. In the middle 
^JlfHiis court was an altar of very beautiful stone, admirable 
^^ its size and its workmanship. On the fourth side were 
Vvro sitting- statues, of a single block each, measuring twenty- 
Mren cubits in height. Near these courts iTv^re tnree pas- 
aiges, supported throughout by columns, and buih in the 
manner of a theatre ; Uiese passages were 200 feot square. 
In lliis place were many wooden statues, representing j»er- 
sons engaged in law-suits, and the judges hearing the causes 
These last, thirty in number, were carved on one side, with 
their president in the centre, at whose neck hung an ima^ 
of Truth, with his eyes closed, and who was surrounded with 
many books This signified that the duty of a judge was, to 
receive no bribe, and that he should only regard truth and 
equity. Afler tnis was a corridor, filled with numerous 
chambers, in which all kinds of viands most agreeable to the 
palate were introduced. Here the king was most curiously 
wrought, and painted in the most elegant colours. He was 
represented as presenting to the deity the goW and silver he 
annually received from the mines throughout Egypt, the 
amount whereof was 3,200 myriads of minae, or 96,U00,000iL 
storlinff. To these chambers, the sacred library succeeded, 
over \vnich was inscribed, * The balsam of the soul I* Con- 
tiguous to the library, were the ima^s of all the Egyptian 
jTods, to each of whom the monarcn presented a suitable 
oflerinjj, in order that Osiris, and the rest of the deities placed 
beneatH him, might know that he had passed his life with 
piety to>vard8 the gods, and with justice to>vards men. Ad- 
jacent to this library, was an edifice of remarkable architec- 
ture, elegantly fitted up with twenty j:ouches, where the 
statutes of Jupiter, Juno, and the king were placed, who was 
thoujrht to be here entombed. Around this were several 
pavilions, in which were hung beautiful paintings of all the 
sncrod animals of the country. From hence was the ascent ^ 
to the s«'pu]chre. Beyond this, and immediately over the 
sepulchre, was a golden planisphere, which was carried away 
by Canibysos, when the Persians invaded Egypt. This 
planisphere measured 365 cubits in circumference, and one 
m thickness ; and it was divided and marked at every cubit 
with the days of the year, the rising and setting of the stars 

!!• 
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according to the natural revolations, and the signs ascatsBBij 
from th«*iii by Etn'ptian astrologers." 

DiiMloriis ilix'd nut fix the exact epoch at which Osymanitt 
reiirnc'd in Ei^'fic. This is a niatter of ^reat unceitamty,ai 
scarcrlv two writers agree upon the subject Mr. WilloMBl 
inf«*rs tile identity of (.%vmandas and Ismandes and MenlOi 
and says, that in his reign the Bactrians, who had beeafld^ 
dutnl by S<>sastris, rebelled, and threw off their allegiance H 
the Egyptians ; thus placing 08>*niandas after Sesostris. Dl 
Unites, on the contrar\', identities Osymandas with Sesostiii| 
atlinninir that the particulars of the above description ac- 
curately rorrtspond to Sesostris, and to no other king before or 
after. Th«Te are mhers, again, who, perhaps with more cea- 
soUf conjtvture that the name which Diodorus thus wrote, 
^^-as thut of the monarch whom Manetho calb Sethos Rameses, 
or l^mt'St'S II. « who was the diither of Sesostris. The tomb 
of this monarch was discovered by Belzoni, and it is certain 
that he was a great ^-arrior, as Diodorus relates. His ex- 
ploits arc recorded in the palace of Karnac, and the Memno- 
nium. 

The rrii^n of Rameses n. was conspicuous as the Augustan 
era of Egypt, when the arts attained a degree of perfection 
whioli no alter age excelled, and the arms of Egypt were ex- 
tended considerably farther into the heart of Asia tnan during 
the most successful in\*asions of his predecessors. In the 
fourth year of his reign, he had already ^-aged a successful 
war against several distant nations. His march lay along the 
coast of Palestine, and the record of that event is still pre 
served on the rocks of the Lycus, near Beiroot, where his 
name and figure present the singular circumstance of a Pha- 
raonic monument without the confines of Egypt. That the 
Egyptians extended their dominions far beyond the valley of 
the Nile, is proved by the monmnents and the sacred writings. 
Some of their northern possessions were retained until Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king of Babylon, took from Pharaoh-nechoh 
all that belonged to him, " from the river of Egypt unto the 
river Euphrates," 2 Kings xxiv. 7. M. Champollion sup- 
poses that the people over whom Rameses ii. triumphed, were 
the Scythians, and the hieroglyphics admit of such a reading. 
The dress, appearance, as well as the name of his enemies, 
shows them to have been inhabitants of Central Asia. These 
hieroglyphics indicate that they were skilful in the art of war, 
and that they possessed strong towns, and a country traversed 
by a large river. Their mode of fortifying their towns, the 
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A>le fosses that surrounded their walls, their bridges over 

and their mode of drawing up the phalanxes of infantry, 

est a considerable progress in civilization and the art of 

Their offensive and defensive arms consisted of spears 

'^r* swords, helmets, shields, and coats of maiL They pos- 

gN^d two-horsed chariots, which contained each three men, 

^tas forming a well constituted and powerful body of troops. 

Ifcine fought on horses, which they guided by a bridle, with- 

M saddle ; but the far greater part fought in cars, all of 

viiich* is indicative of an Asiatic people. 

PROTEUS. 

Proteus, whose Copic name was Cetes, which Suidas says, 
signified a manifold sea monster, sometimes a lion, a panther, 
a toad, a whale, etc., very difficult to be overcome, was a 
Memphite. 

It was the name of this monarch that gave rise to the 
Grecian fable of Proteus, as described by Homer, (Odyss. iv. 
414_460,) and Virgil, (Georg. iv. 388—450.) Diodorus 
explains the fable, (for which we refer the reader to the pages 
of these poets,) as arising from a custom among the Egyptian 
kings of wearing on their heads, as emblems of sovereignty, 
the figures of bulls, lions, and dragons, fire, branches of trees, 
with frankincense, and perfumes, not only to adorn them- 
selves, but to strike awe and terror into the hearts of their 
subjects. 

This explanation, however, is questioned by some, from the 
circumstance of the head dresses of the kings being repre- 
sented in the sculptures, when oflfering to the gods, both 
numerous and varied in their forms. 

The shrine of Proteus was still visible at Memphis in the 
time of Herodotus. It stood on the south of the temple of 
Vulcan, (the god of the ancients, who presided over fire, and 
who was the patron of all artists who worked in iron and 
metals,) and was magnificently ornamented. The Phenicians 
of Tyre who had settled in Egypt lived in its vicinity when 
Herodotus visited the country, and the whole of the environs 
thence obtained the name of the Tyrian camp. 

There was also in the same spot a small temple dedicated 
to Venus, the stranger, a goddess who was conjectured by 
Herodotus to be the Grecian Helen, who was said to have 
lived some time at the court of Proteus. This author says, 
that the priests of Egypt gave him the subjoined information 
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cniKorniiii; ihis horoiiio: — "l^iri*, having carried off Hdfl^ * 
fiiiiii Sivirti. \\:i9 riiiiriiing lioiiie, when contrary ^rab 
ariMitj 111 ilii- .I'l^'iaii. lit* was drivt'ii into the E^vpiiauMk 
Titt uiii!> iMiiiiir.iiiij iiii fa vourablt*, ht- proceeded to £gvA 
:iui pii:iin'j i::'.i> il:i- i*ant>(»ic iiiouih of thi' Nile, landed ttw 
T:iii-!i:r.i. i-r liic Kilt |kiii>. iif:ir a ttiupU' of Hercules. U,A 
any iiiii'-. :i >\.iM' ti«'J for nfiiiri' to this shrine, and subnuBci 
til hi- iiMrki«l with crrtain rliarartors. in testimony of codsB' 
rr.it II I vr hiiiiM If in the siTvire of the deity, no one was po- 
iiiittiil III iiii'li >t him. The sifrvants of Paris were ai^ireol 
tlii^ i»ri\il< /f . iiiid (i«'i inj from th«'ir master, with a view of 
i!i|-ii iiil: Unix. !h i;iiih' Mipnlunts to the deity. They revealed 
til* ^•>-4it «'i>ii>'rrniiii; (Ifltu. and the wron? he had done to 
Ml Ml !.iii>. iidt (iiily t'l I lie priests, but also to Thonis, govemoi 
iifiliai iiidiith of till* river. 

" Tilltni^d( ■^(Klt«*)led u rourier to Protens at Memphis, with 
l}ii> m»>.'»:i!:f': ' A Trojan is arrived here, who has conunitted 
an utru«-i«iii.N i>riiiic in lireece. Not only has he seduced the 
wife of hi.<* host, htit he has carried her away with his trea* 
siirrs. i\intr:iry winds have brought him hither: shall I 
j)t riitit his di]virture, or seize his person and property?' 
Pi I til- us connnanded. that whoever tne man was who 6ad 
thus violated the rivrhts of hospitality , he should be brought 
Kforc him. I^iris. with Helen, ana all his treasures, were, 
llieri-fore. « at to Memphis. Proteus inquired who he was, 
and fioin whence he came? The delinquent related the 
name of his family and country, and from what place he had 
set s;iil : hut whrn he was questioned concerning Helen, he 
ei|uivocated, and endeavoured to conceal the truth, till the 
slaves wlio had deserted him were confronted with him, and 
explained all the circumstances of his cnilt. Proteus, there- 
fore, pronounced this sentence: ^If I did not consider it a 
gri'at crime to put a stranger to death, who has been driven 
on mv coast by contrary winds. I would, thou worst of men, 
avenii^e the Greek whose hospitality thou hast abused in so 
treacherous a manner. Thou hast seduced his wife, and. not 
contenteil with this, thou hast stolen her away, and still de- 
tainest her ; and to complete the crime, thou hast robbed his 
house. But. as I consider it not right to put a stranger to 
death, I suffer thee to depart. This woman, however, and 
weahh thou hast brought, I forbid thee to take. These shall 
remain with me till the Greek demands them in person. In 
three days leave the coasts of Egypt with thy companions, or 
expect death.' 
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was detained by Proteus till the arrival of Mene- 
finding, when Troy was taken, that Helen was in 
)aired to the court of the Egyptian monarch. On 
, he related the object of his journey. He was re- 
h the rites of hospitality, and Helen who had been 
pectfully, was restored to him, with all his treasures, 
^turned to the coast, intending to return to Greece 
ly ; but the winds were contrary ; and Menehus. 
of the favours he had received, clandestinely seized 
en, and offered them as a sacrifice. This was no 
de public, than the Egyptians resolved to punish 
'ator of this gross outrage. But, as he fled by sea 
I, they were unable to overtake him, and Mene- 
)y escaped their indignation, and the punishment 
1." Thus history demolishes much of the Homeric 

is said to have founded the city of Memjdiis, the 
of Lower Egypt.* He reigned about fifty years, 
ich time, the country is supposed to have enjoyed 
prosperity. He is the last of the Egyptian mou- 
se history is connected with that of the neroic age. 

RHAMPSiNmra 

anarch is not distin squished for the extent of his 
but he surpassed all his predecessors in wealth, 
fondness for riches. Diodorus says, that he was 
us, that he would not employ any of the treasures 
lassed, either for the service of the gods, or the 
lis subjects. The monuments, however, which he 
Memphis, disprove this statement, and claim for 
ce among the patrons of his religion, and the en- 
of art. According to Herodotus, he added the 
stibule to the temple of Vulcan, and adorned it with 
jal statues, twenty-five cubits high. The same 
ites a romantic tale concerning an artful and daring 
mmitted on his treasury, and of the singular expe- 
h he employed to discover the robber ; but the de- 
ire no mention in these pages, 
jinitus is supposed to have been the patron of the 

jer will observe, that the founding of Memphis is ascribed by 
nians to two diflTerent monarchs of different ages, namely, to 
Proteus. It b probable that Menes founded it, and tfant it was 
Proteus. 
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KliMiBininn inysl«*rirti, which were first insbtnted in 
uiid whirh witi* (tt'sii^nml to maintain the immoTtality i 
NMil ami :i fiitiirt* jii()Lrni»*»t nftcr death, by the infernal 
< *irt .H and liiri'lins This supposition is founded on a 
rnniaiitii* tali-, whifh sXaXt'H that Hhampsinitus descended i 
till intrriial ri'irion^. and played at dice with the 
I'lTrji. and alii'rnat«dy won and lost. The Eleusinian 
trni-s. whii'h w*t«- an all#*crory Wf-pt secret from the mul 
in all ai:«'.s. and nf which nothin^^^ is knou*n, passed 
K^'Vpt intM i iri'»M ♦'. Why they were kept secret, we are' 
hy Syn* fill.**. •• Thr iirnorunce of the mysteries," he «jy 
*• pr«?«TVf' th«*ir vrm-mtion : for which reason they arc »_ 
truMnl nnly t«i thr rov«*r of the niffht." Clemens Ales* 
drinus. alx*. .niv.«. that the vi'il or mist through which thingl 
an* only {MTniitttHl to In* seen renders the truths containel 
undtT It Mior»' v<-n«*rahle and majestic. The learned VanOi 
inoftoviT. in a fniirmmt of his book. "Of Religions" pre- f 
yervi"*! Iiy Si. AuLTUstin, relates, that there were many truths 
whirh it wa5 inconvenient for the state to be generally known*, 
and many thini^s wliich, though false, it was expedient the 
]NM)pIf should U'lifve; and that, therefore, the Greeks shot 
u]) (ht'ir mysterii'S in the silence of their sacred enclosures. 

linw ditirrrnt from all this is the promulgation of the 
il<M*trin»> of thr BiMe among mankind. By a stated ministry, 
cliar:ri'il to d«'chire the whole counsel of God, we are taugnt 
tln' pn-riuus truths contained therein ; and, if the meaning of 
any pissaire. appears hidden from sight, we are encouraged 
to a.<K of God, and he, by his Holy Spirit, will guide us ''into 
all truth." Truly these are proofs of the Divine origin and 
authority of thf tloly Scriptures. 

Till tlu' M'iirn of fthampsinitus, Eg^'pt was remarkable for 
its exct'llrnt laws, its strict justice, and moderation ; but, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, in the two next reigns, oppression and 
cruehy usurped their place. 
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On the authority of the Egyptian priests, it is stated by 
Herodotus, that this prince was the builder of the first pyramid, 
and that he shut up the temples, and prohibited the national 
sacrifices. This it is not probable a native king would either 
desire or dare to do ; and, therefore, the report may have been 
made, as is supposed by some, to conceal the disgrace of their 
former slavery and oppression under the shepherd king8| and 
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ce the power and grandeur of their native kingfs. ft 

ppoar, however, that Cheops disregarded justice, and 

iron rule comirared with his predecessors. 

rdiug to Dr. Hales, Cheops was the father of that pr in- 

£g)'pt whom Solomon, kmg of Israel, married. See 

fi iii. 1. If such was the cast^, Cheops was a warlike 

; for it is rccordtni of him in the sacred writings, under 

me of Pharaoh, that he took Gezor, and hurned it with 

ad slew the Canaanites that dweh in the city, and gave 

I present unto his daughter, Solomon's wifo, 1 Kings ix. 

It is not record (hI how the king of Egypt came to be 

jfed in this undertaking: perhaps he had a quarrel of his 

writh tho inhnhitants of C iezer ; or, his son-in-law, Solomon, 

did not himself engage in any military undertaking, 

11 have re<|uested him to render him this service. By 

king, also, Solomon was supplicul with horses, chariots, 

out of Egypt, 1 Kings x. 2S, 21). 

tut it niust iiot he forgotten, that the placing of Cheops, hy 

rodotus and chronologrrs, after the Trojan w^r, is consi- 

ed by some to bo a gross anachronism. Manotho places 

a among the earliest of the Pharaohs, under the name of 

phis, and the monumonts would seem to testify that he is 

rrect Be this as it may, Cheops, it would appear, reigned 

ty years, and was succetnled by 



CKrURENES, 



8 brother, who, by the same ancient writer, Herodotus, and 
i the Siime authority, the priests, is said to have built the so- 
>ml pvnimid,and to have adopted the policy of his predecos- 
r. Of this pyramid, Herodotus remarks, that this had no 
lUornmeous ohamln^rs, nor any channel for the admission 

the Nile, like the former, near which it stood ; from which 
wouKi apiMMir that tlu^ first was a water temple. 

Mt)j«t writers of ancient history, as stated in the article Se- 
isiri.s, have iilentifitnl that restless conqueror with the Sesac 
r Shishak* of Scripture; but Dr. llussel, in the third volume 
' bis '' I -onnexion, and l>r. Males, in his " Analysis of Chro- 
i^logv," have shown that Sesostris lived anterior to this event, 
'ho laUer writer, who identifies Cephrenes with Shishak, 

• Thi> work Shiahak moiinii r hnnl drinUrr, nnd in ctiuivnlont to hii 
^r title, Uncchut, a l>ottli» comjmnion ; tUl«^ whlrh wpiv connUIrrod 
f tkie anoienU la very honourablo. To Iw able to drink more wine than 
Jmt bmdi wu OMUMwwl by (htm as pait of tht oharaotor of a htfo» 
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MV!*. "Thr rriirn of Crphrrnoa. so late as B.c. 103*2. iseo^ 
ri->-(i'l Uf^ina rivtilii*alion of Synri^llus's Catalocfue, expbbiel 
In !>ii- Tlii.« ilntfs (*onihin«nl with his lon(^ reigT^ of fifty*! 
\i:ii«. ai*i*«>nliii'7 tn Hi^HKiotiis. iiitininto9, that he could be no 
ittliiT ilia II thi- Si-snr, or Shishak of Scripture, now, for dn 
tir>i lilt If. ili-iiTTiiiiHMl in the pn^smt s^'Stem of chronology, 
attf-r haviiiL' [w«mi so loni'' misumli'rstood, from the dap of 
Jti^i |iliiis ti) thosi' of Marsilinm and Nowton." 

( hit- rimiinstanri', iinmrly. that tiorodotus did not identify 
Si 'i<<tris wi()i Shi>h:ik. i^ t^n-atly in favour of this conclusion; 
litit ih» r«> is a :;r«at (l*'irrci- of uiicrilainty in the identiticatioQ 
of (.*>*phr« ru-si wiih Shi.«liak. innsmiirh as Manrtho places him, 
liLi* Clitopr*. aiiiiHii: thr «arli«*st of tht* Pharaohs. Without, 
ili.rit«»rr. iiifiitirviiiir Shishak with either Sesostrisor Cephre- 
n«>. hi-rr may Im* pr<**«'iiti"<! to the reader what is found in 
tlif siirrtnl \xiiz*' «*on<*erninyf that monarch, under his scripture 

Ii:unf (if 

SHISHAK. 

It is said. :i Chron. xii. *2 — 1*2, "And it came to pass, that 
inthr lil'th yearofkincr Rehoboain Shishak king" of Egrvpt 
ciunv lip aijiiiiist Jerusiileui, hocaiise thov had transjjressed 
aiT'iinst th«' I>)nl. with twi-lvi' huiidrtvl chariots, and threescore 
tht HIS. Mill horsrinrn : and thf pmplo were without number 
tli:it i:iiin' witli iiiiM nut of Ei^vpt;th«* Lubims," (prolmbly the 
Lilivans.) •• tb*' Sukkiiins, an»f tli«' Ethiopians. And he took 
tin- irrii't*\l oitirs whirh pi^rtaincMl to Judah. and came to Jeru- 
sub'Mi. Then canio SlitMnaiah the prophet to Rehoboam, and 
to thf prinres of Jndah. that wore jirathered together at Jeru- 
sili'in Uranse of Shi.<hak, and said unto them, Thussaiththe 
liiird, Ve have forsaken me. and therefore have I also left 
you in the hands of Shishak. Whereupon the princes of 
Israrl ami th»^ kingf humlded themselves ; and they said, The 
Loni is rififiiteous. And when the Lord saw that they hum- 
blt^i thi*mselves, the word of the Lord came to Shemaiah, say- 
in yf, They have humbled themselves ; therefore 1 will not 
di'stroy them, but 1 will errant them some deliverance ; and my 
wnith shall not be poured out upon Jerusalem by the hand of 
Shishak. Nevertheless they shall hv his servants ; that thev 
may know my service, and the service of the kingdoms of the 
countries. So Shishak king of Egy^pt came up against Jeru- 
salem, aAd took away the treasures of the house of the Lord, 
and the troasuret of the king's house ; he took all : he carried 
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away also the shields of sfold which Solomon had made. In- 
Head of which king Renoboam made shields of brass, and 
committed them to the hands of the chief of the guard, that 
kepi the entrance of the king's house. And when the king 
entered into the house of the Lord, the guard came and fetch- 
ed them, and brou£cht them as^ain into the guard chamber. 
Aad when he humbled himseli^ the wrath of the Lord turned 
from him, that he would not destroy him altogether : and also 
at Judah things went welL" See also 1 Kings xiv. 25 — 28. 

It is thought by some, that the invasion of Judah by Shi* 
i3kak was at the instigation of Jeroboam, who had previously 
resided at the Egyptian monarch's court, and had married his 
daughter. It is probable, that this first king of Israel was im- 
mediately connected with the transaction ; for the ten tribes 
over whom he reigned were in alliance with Shishak, and, at 
this date, in determined hostility towards the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, as appears from 1 Kings xii. The interest and 
security, therefore, of Jeroboam, seemed to require that the 
king of Judah, his rival, should be humbled by a foreign and 
superior power. The chastisement, however, as intimated 
by the sacred writer, came from the hands of the Almighty ; 
and the narrative shows how jealous the Lord is of his own 
honour ; how merciful he is to the repentant, and how kind in 
warning the creatures of his hands as^inst straying from his 
fold. His design was, to restore Judah from the error of 
their ways ; that effected, his anger ceased, and the Egyptians 
returned to their own land. 

It may be mentioned, that the Shishak of Scripture is iden- 
tified by Champollion and others with Sesonchis, according to 
Manetho, and Sheshonk, according to the Phonetic signs. 
The latter name, with the title, confirmed by Ammon, appears 
on one of the columns of the first grand peristyle in the pal- 
ace of Karnac. Among the sculptured ornaments of this 
palace, the personage thus named is represented as dragging 
to the feet of his gods the chiefs of thirty conquered nations ; 
and it is remarkable, that there is one whose distinguishing 
hieroglyphic inscription is equivalent in Phonetic value to 
Jouda-hormelek, meaning the king of the Jews, or of Judah. 
The names of the kingdom of Judah, and of several towns on 
the Egyptian frontier of Judah, Megiddo, Beth-horon, etc., oc- 
cur in the list of his conquests. It may be inferred, therefore, 
that the triumphant scene commemorates, among many others, 
that recorded in the sacred writings, and as such it is highly 
interesting. 

VOL. L 12 
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MYCERINU8. 



Thij« iinnnn-li i:* ropmsontiMl as the son of Cheops, and, 
th*'ii-t'i>M-. ailvain'cd in yr-urb when he ascended the throne. 
Mv'rinii'' w;l^^ ri'i'k<>in-il i\\o builder of the third pyramid, 
\vhi> li i" ^l•|)^l■^«•ll!*•.l liy IIiTiMlotus as superior to the otheit 
ill roMliiH-^s t>f iiiatiiials and excollonce of workmanship, 
t)i<iiii:h iiir«i-i«ir in >i/f. Hutthi^ structure could not possibly 
h:i\'' l>«-<-n ]iiiih within sn short a ]M'riod, which is a proof ol 
th<- t ilL'iry (if (he Mati'inrnts made hy the priests of Egypt cou- 
rt rn in l: till' pyramids, and the niDuarchs durinfs^ this period. 
i M Myi*»TiMM> ih«v liavi' n'jv)rtiHi that his character was the 
nvi-or III til. It of )iis fathf r. So far from walking in his 
Mip>. Ill (!• ti Mrd his riiu'lurt. and pursuM opposite measures. 
IIi-aLMiii i»pfin'rl th«- trinpli-s of the jjinls, restoreil the sacri- 
ti«'i <. ail ! did ail that lav in his jK)wrr to comfort his subjects, 
an>i rnalii' iliriri forir''t iln'ir past miseries. He btdieved him- 
tsiIfMt nvrr thiin inr no oth«T pur|K)se hut to exercise justice, 
ami to ailiiiiiiistir to thtni the hlcssinii^fs of an equitable and 
p«-a.'i(ul adriiiiiist ration. \\v heard their complaints, dried 
tlnir ti'ars, all«\ iati-d thfir misi-ry, and considenni himself the 
laih«r of liis pfoplr. This conduct procured for him the love 
and ist«<nM»t' all liis subjects; Ejnrypt, it is said, resounded 
with his prai><->. and his name commanded veneration in dis- 
tant lands. 

This prn«lrnt and humane cimduct did not exempt Myce- 
riniis from calamity. Ilrrodotus says, that his misfortunes 
connnrncf'd withth*' ih*athofa Iwdovt'd and only dauj;rhterj in 
whom his chirf frli/ity consistrd. lie ordered extraordinary 
honours to bi* paid to her memory, which were continued in 
this historian's days ; for he stati-s that in the city of Sais, ei- 
(|uisitetKlours were burned in the day time at the tomb of the 
princess, and tliat during the nin^htalamp was kept constantly 
burnini^r H<*r body is Siiid to have In^en enclosed in a heifer, 
madt^ of wood, and ri:diiy ornamented with p^old. 

After this, Mycerinus met with another calamity. He was 
informed by the oracle of Huto that his reiirn would continue 
but seven years, and upon complainini^ of this to the gods, and 
inquiring the reason why so long and prosperous a reign had 
be(»n granted Inith to his uncle and father, who were equally 
cruel and impious, whilst his own, which he had endeavourea 
to render ecpiitable and mild, should be so short and unhappy? 
he was answered, that these were the causes of it ; it being the 
will of the gods to afflict Egypt during the space of one hun- 
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ed and fifty years, as a punishment for its crimes ; and that 
I reign, which was to have heen, like those of the preceding 
marchs, of fifty years' continuance, was shortened on ac- 
ttnt of his overmuch lenity. But all this hears upon the 
56 of it the stamp of fiction : for Mycerinus being an aged 
in when he ascended the tnrone of Egypt, it could not be 
pposed, that, in the common course of nature, he should 
^ as long as Cheops or Cephrenes. It is probable that 
jreerinus reined about ten years. 

The immediate successor of Mycerinus is uncertain. He- 
dotus asserts it was Asychis, who appears to have been a 
emphite. Diodorus, however, introduces the names of 
nemiachthus, or, as Plutarch calls him, Technatis, and his 
n Bocchoris, both of whom are omitted by Herodotus, as 
lychis and Anysis are in his catalogue of kings. 

TNEPHACHTHUS. 

This prince is only known as being the father of Boccho- 
, and as having^ led an expedition mto Arabia, where he 
dnred great privations, owing to the loss of his baggage in 
s inhospitable country. Being obliged to put up with poor 
d slender diet, and nnding his sleep in consequence more 
and and refreshing, he feh persuaded of the ill effect re- 
Iting from luxury, and was resolved on his return to 
lebes to record his abhorrence of the conduct of Menes, 
lo had induced the Egyptians to abandon their frugal and 
nple habits. Accordingly, he erected a stela, with an in- 
ription to that purpose, in the temple of Amun at Thebes. 
tiere his son also made considerable additions to the sacrea 
ildings dedicated to the deity. This stela, or tablet, cannot 
iw be discovered in any of the ruins of Thebes, and the 
ith of this statement may, therefore, perhaps, be questioned. 

CCHORIS. 

This prince is the Bakhor or Pehor of the Phonetic signs, 
ho reigned about 312 b. o. He is represented to have 
en despicable in his person, but the qualities of his mind 
Uy compensated for any imperfections of the body ; for ac- 
raing to Diodorus, he excelled all his predecessors in wis- 
nm or prudence, whence he obtained the surname of " the 
be." 
It is supposed by some that Bocchorifl is mentioned by 
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I Ii*ro 1 11(118 under the name of Asychis, of which monarchy tint 
liiyi>.iiii rohitfs. th:it hr riiaotrii th«' law relative toloai^T 
will li t'orUiilt' a Mill t«) iHirniw money, without living tkir 
iliail ImkIv o( Win t'athrr Itv wnv of security, as explained m 
'^^ IIi'MNlotu^ M;itr!t, uls«\ thnt Asyohis prided himself a 
havitiir s<ir)u>Mil all his prtnltvessors, hy the building oft 
pyniiiitl i»l hi i'k, nunv nmiruiti<^ent than any hitherto erectei| 
with this inwriptiitn t'n<>:ruvtHl on a marble sbb: "^Comiiill 
nil- iii>t with thi- stitiii' pynmiids. for I am as superior to tkn ^.. 
ii.H J(i\*- is III tht' nth«'r itimIs. Thus was 1 made: menpnlh 
iiiu' x^ith )M)lis ilif iNittom of a lake drew forth the mnl if 
whirh aillirri'd to th«'ui« and formed it into bricks.** 

Mtvrlioris is rt>piiti'(l to havdteen one of the Esn'ptiankv* 
•:i\i-i>. and in thi^ raivirity to haw introduced many useU 
rt' .Mil.itimi.N in till' anriiMit codf r«*sp4M*tint|r d^bt and tiscal inal- 
t«'rs : hni >f»ini' havt* inKii:in(>d that his care of the revenue 
]iiih-i-*ili'.l lioMi avariri', rathi>r than from a desire to benefit 
thi* Mall- So hii:h, savs Plutarch, waa the veneration his 
siiltji'iMs pai<l him, that t(i(*v fabled Isis to have sent an asp to 
d<'pi'i\r hiin of his si«rht. that he mii^ht judpfe righteously. 

I>ioiloins places a lon<}f poriiHl K'tween his reit^^i anSithak 
o( Sabacos thi' Kthiopian, who. however, follows him neil 
but one in the Phomtic chionoloiry and in that of Manetho, 
which is most liki'ly u> l»o cornnrt in this particular. The 
monarch wh(» intervened InnwtMMi Bivchoris and Sabaco^ 
was, accord in^r to Dr. Hales and other chronologers, 



( 



ANYSIS, 



who, I leroilotus says, was blind ; and who had only reigned 
twti years when Salmcos in\-a(led Ei^^'pt, and drove him into 
the fens. It is ai^reeil on all hands that the Sabacos of Hero- 
ilotus was the So of Scripture, whose aid was implored by 




resigiK 

throne in obedience to an oracle, ani returned to Abyssinia. 
Dr. Hales conjectures that the true cause of his leaving 
Efjypt was the apprehension of an Assyrian wur, which it it 
pruhable he had in the first instance sought to avert, by prompt 
mg Hoshea to rcln^l against Shahnaneser. It is said that Sa- 
bacos built several magnilicent temples, and among the reflt| 
one in the city of Bubastis, of which a copious and elegant 
deocriptioa is given by Herodotus. Afler Sabacos had re- 
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reascended the throne of Egypt, and reigned 
1, which occurred at the lapse of six years, or 
c. 



SETHON, OR SEBECON. 

8 a pontif cal king, and his accession is fixed at 
the character of Sennacherib's invasion, as nar- 
odotus. He says : " At this time there reigned 
priest of Vulcan, named Sethon, who neglected 
ed the military establishment which had been 
grypt, and among other dishonours which he put 
mer caste, he withdrew the allotment of twelve 
1, which, under former kings, had been allowed 
•n of every soldier. After this, when Senna- 
k1 Egypt with a great army, not one of the mili- 
)uld come forward to his assistance. The royal 

exigency, seeing no help before him, withdrew 
where, standing before the image, he deplored 
irils with Avhich his kingdom was threatened. As 
p overpowered him, and he saw in a vision the 

by, who, bidding him be of good cheer, assured 
• harm should befall him if he marched out 
Assyrians ; for he would himself send him as- 
thon took courage from this vision, and collect- 
f men, none of whom were soldiers, he marched 
ed his camp at Pelusium. The night after his 
ads of fieldnnice infested the camp of the ene- 
^ in pieces their quivers, their bow-strings, and 

their shields ; so that in the morning, finding 
ieprived of the use of their arms, they fled in 
jr, and many of them were slain. In order to 
e this event, a marble statue of Sethos was 
e temple of Pthah, at Memphis representing the 

a rat in his hand, with this inscription : ' Who- 
, learn from my fortune to reverence the gods." ' 
rves a learned writer, is evidently nothing more 
tation to Egypt, its king, and its gods, of what be- 
iah, to Hezekiah, and to the power of Jehovah. 
, a parody of the miraculous destruction of th« 
ny before Jerusalem, in the reign of Hezekiah, 
ntial blast, as foretold by Isaiah, and the particu- 
h are narrated, 2 Kings xix., and Isaiah xxxvii. 
corded, that the king of Assyria, having subdued 

12* 
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nil tho nci!:hl>ourinrr nations, and made himself master of 
tli«' (ithfr citifs of Jiitiah, rosolwd to besiege Hezekiah 
Jrnisikli-in. 'V\\v mm'iswn of this frood monarch, in 
tiuii to his will, and the rtMnonst ranees of the prophet 
wlifi pminisi'd tlirni. in the name of Jehovah, sure protection 
if thi-v Would trust in him only, sent secretly to the Egyptiui 
and fcthi<>})ianM for succour. Their armies, being unilBJ. 
marclifil to th«' ndirf of Jerusalem; but they were met nr 
vanquished hy the Assyrians, who pursued them into" ^ 
and laid wastr their country. At their return from 
on the very nii^ht iM'fon* a p^neral assault was to have 
mad«' u)Min Jerusalem, as the army of Sennacherib wereicv 
ing in tlieir tents, 

A inisrhty anfr<>1 from the rternal God 
lin-uthttl (lottth u|ion the ulutuboring host, and sent 
TUr iin))ii»uM iiionan'li, ovrrwhehued with shame, 
Ha(*k to IiiA native land and idle gods. 

One hundred and ei(^hty-five thousand of the Assyriani 
p<*rished, and Sennacherib, confounded and disgraced, l¥ 
turned to his own land, where he perished by the hands of 
his own sons, ** in the house of Nisroch his god." 

These are the facts connected with the transaction ; hit 
throui^h contempt of the Jews, says Dr. Hales, who werethea 
a depressed people, and whose name Herodotus has not onoa 
deiiTii^'tl to notice in the course of his history, he has trana- 
ferrrd the miracle in favour of the Egyptians, whom head: : 
mired ; or else simply recorded the tradition of the priests, \ 
thus authentic4iting, while they perverted the original miracle. 

The prophet Isaiah, on several occasions, had foretold that 
this expedition of the Egyptians, which had been concerted .. 
with such prudence, conducted with such skill, and in which | 
the forces of two powerful empires were united in order to ■ 
relieve the Jews, would not only be of no avail to them, but 
even destructive to Egypt itself, whose strongest cities would 
be taken, its territories plundered, and its inhabitants of all 
ages and both sexes led into captivity. See Isa. xviii., xii., 
XX., xxxi., xxxii., etc. By some writers it is conjectured that 
the splendour of Thebes received its first blow at this period: 
the prophet Nahum mentions, indeed, that such an event oc- 
curred when " Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength," Nah. 
iii. 9, which indicates that it was at this period. The mon- 
arch of Ethiopia, who joined his forces with those of Sethon, 
as intimated in the sacred writings, was Tirhakah, who was 



i 
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of the successors of Sabacos, and who is supposed by 

authors to have held Upper Egypt.* But this does not 

to be fully proved ; for, at the death of Sethon, great 

ion or anarchy took place, which continued two years, 

which time, about b. c. 673, the Egyptians elected 

TWELVE KINGS, 

for every nome or district. The turbulence that attended 
change of government, from a monarchy to an oligarchy, 
to have been foretold by the prophet Isaiah. Speaking 
the name of Jehovah, he says, Isa. xix. 2, 

'' And I will let the Egyptians against the Egyptians : 
And they shall fight every one against his Brother, 
And every one against his neighbour ; 
City against city, 
And kingdom against kingdom." 

Herodotus says, it was agreed by these twelve kings, that 
mch should govern his own district with equal power and 
gnthority, and that no one should invade the dominions of 
toother. To this end they bound themselves with the most 
solemn oaths, to elude the prediction of an oracle which had 
ivetold that the oligarchy would be dissolved by that one 
among them who should offer his libation to Vulcan out of a 
brazen vessel. But accident brought to pass that which they 
•ought to avoid. One day, as the twelve kings were offering 
•olem sacrifices to Vulcan, the priests having presentea 
oieven of them with a golden bowl for the libation, found that 
one was wanting; upon which, Psammiticus, one of the 
twelve, without any design on his part, supplied the want of 
this gulden bowl with his brazen helmet, and with it per- 
formed the ceremony of the libation. This accident alarmed 
the rest of the kings, by recalling to their memory the predic- 
tion of the oracle, and they thought it necessary to secure 

• Mr. Wilkinson says on this subject, " that Tirhakah ruled at Napata 

and in Thebaid at the same period, is sufficiently proved by the additions 

he made to the temple of Theb^, and by the monuments he built in 

EUiiopia ; nor did the Egjrptians eflace his records, or forget the gratitude 

they owed to the defender of their country. The name of Nectanebo has, 

indeed, usurped the place of Tirhakah's ovals in one or two instances 

anxnag the sculptures at Thebes, but such substitutions are not uncom* 

mon, and the name of the Ethiopian has not been erased from any ill-will, 

•o often evinced when an obnoxious monarch had ceased to reign." This 

is the strongest evidence we have on the subject, and it is rather pre- 

giiiii{itif« thux conclusive. 
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thf'iii!*i'lvf>!i fmni hi:* attempts, which they did. br IubUiI | 
Inin in!" tin- !»ii!iy jxtrts* of Effvpt. After his expulsioii ~ 
lilt- i. !iv hi- I iiiMihi-il thf oracir of Lntona, at Butos^bmrl *~ ' 
U I' I* iii:i<l oM iji> i>MH*iali-?. He \v;is answered. lb* ■* Ml ' 
ii '.. -i-^'- >ht'iill li'in'-. uht'ii ^razi'ii men shouki appear ta 
i!.. ^1 ;iii 1 rii-: l.»ii,' attt-r. hi* hrard with astonishmoi^ " 
ili.i' sip .• »'i!;?rv W.I* pillaiTitl l»v "brazen men comine fna ' 
III. >. .» ' 'l'lii-."»f \\» ii- :i st'i of Ionian and Cananpinttfc .^ 
\\ii<> wt :r .■••\.rfl ui'.ii ht lm»'t5. ciiinis9es,and other amiv/ 
i>i.!>>. .iiiil \\ l.oiii lN:iiiinii(io!is hirt*d to assist him indelhni^l 
in-: hi> ;i>.''"-i ii»s 'i'iiis they did etfeinuaiiy, and made M ; 
> .;.- ^..\. ri i-,'!i iif Ku*"vj»t, and in reward of their senirtl* 
!• >>!'N>i tin III iH ir liuUiMis. at the Pehisian mouth of tb 
NI . \\ li'Hi'i' thi V \vi -re transplanted afterwards bv Ainaai 
I ■ Ml i!i|iiii* 

'1 ^:^ !- i!" livol f;«iin Ilt^n-Hlotus: the version which Difr 
^\.^•,\\< ■.■ivi> i?. Ki.i;.' mnsi^tent with probability. It nffli 
lii-j^ — A> IV ii'.iiuitiiMis. whnse sway extendtni to tlie Meditti- ' 
r;iiii:iM. h.hi a\:iil'-l hiiiist'lf of the oppi^rtnnities otferedbyVM ^ 
Ml ]ta>it> uitliiM lii.< pruvinoeof t^ablishing commercial iDte^ \ 
r<-ii>'- w !*h \\\r Phtiiicians and Greeks, and had amassd V 
cnii>i li r:il>li* wi-ahh by these means, his colleagues, jealoM ^. 
«»l' !ji> inorinsiii:,^ innvir. and fearine that he would evenwal' ■ 
ly rmpl«»y it aLr:iinst iht-ni. resolved to prevent such an occu^ 
niu'i-. aiiil to (iiripossiss him of his province. They, there* 
Ion-. j»rt p;iiiil i«» atiark him. and by this step obliged Psam» 
mi:it'ii< to atii^jtt nieasuns which his ambition might not ha\% : 
coiiti-niplati^l. Appri.MHl of their n^olutions. and finding him: 
srlfihrriiii'iird by the formidable army of all the upper pwh ^ 
vinri:?. In- si in to Arabiii. Caria. and Ionia; and, having sue* 
ctM'dt'il ilk raisin LT a considerable Kxiy of mercenaries, hewat 
S4)on abli> to op|.osc them : and putting himself at the head of 
tbtsi^ and his iiiiiivi* tu^'kps, he gave them battle at Memphis, 
nmtrd thi'ir oomhined forces, and obliging those of the 
priiu'i's who li:ni i-scapt'd the slaiiL^bter to flee to Libya, be- 
came ju)SM'?si'd of an nndividtnl throne. 

The twflvt' kinirs reitrned in KgyjH fifteen years: and to 
them is attributed thi* buildinjrof the labyrinth near the Lake 
■Maoris. Oi' this wonderful structure. Herodotus says, that it 
had twelve courts, fifteen hundrtnl chambers above, and as 
many more under ground, with an infinite variety of halls^ 
passages, aiid mazes : and that the roof and walls were all 
incrusted with sculptured marble, and surrounded with pillars 
of white and ])olished stone. In the lower apartments he was 
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were the tcmibs, both of the kinffs who onginally 
abyrinth, and of the sacred crocodiles. The upper 
s which he examined, excited his admiration, as the 
sfibfts of human art and industry; surpassing in 
ship and expense the far famed pyramids, and the 
irea temples of Ephesus and Samos. 
m this representation it is questioned whether the 
could have been constructed during the short ^ce 
years. It is probable, indeed, that several succes- 
angs were employed in this prodigious work, and 
s constructed by the shepherd dynasty, who were 
and worshippea the Nile in their pyramids, and 
y the crocodile. Pliny reckons, that the labyrinth 
3,600 years before his time. This date is too re* 
it would then have been erected before the deluge, 
lion, however, tends to prove that he considered the 
lave been of the remotest antiquity. 

PSABonncus. 

he time of the Grecian colony first settled in Kgypt, 
niticus, and their constant intercourse with Greece, 
with certainty, sa3rs Herodotus, all that has passed 
>untry. The Egjrptian annals, indeed from the 
his prince, about 658 years b. c, assume a regular 
id form in the succession of kings. The clearer 
fe of Egyptian history from this date is chiefly 

a fact which Herodotus records of Psammiticus. 
I that, having settled the lonians and Carians in 
3 sent among them the Egyptian youths to be in- 
n the Greek language ; from whence spnmg the 
•preters of that tongue. The youths chosen for in- 

were without question, those of the priesthood, 
lat order all letters and learning were restricted, and 
hkewise a great share in the public administration, 
sthood, therefore, having the Greek tongue amongst 
ich its use in public aflidrs would cause them to 
diligently, it is no wonder that some of these inter- 
tiould afterwards employ themselves in translating 
ptian records into tne Grecian language; from 
be present knowledge of them is derived. 
n as Psammiticus was settled on the throne of Egypt, 
ed in war against the king of Assyria, on the sub- 
i boundaries of the two empiies. This war was of 
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loniT duration. Kvit .since Svria had been conquerc 
AMyrinnii, l^iili'stiiir, U'iii«^ tho only country that s 
till* two kiii;r«iiHii.H« was the subjtTt of constant disco 
\v:i!i tiltiTwurd.H U*t\v«M.*n the i^leinirs and the S< 
'i'lii-y \irrr vwT contend inif Tor it, and it \\*as altrrns 
l>v thf *itr<>ni;fr. I*sammiticu8. smng himsolf iiitl 
utile }Mi»M>!ision of all Eify|i(, and havine restored th 
fiirni I if i:ov('rnn)ent« as an act of policy looked to his 
to MH'iire them aij^ainst tlie a^ifressions of tho iS 
wIniM* |>i»\vi'r iiicri'a:$e4i daily. He therefore enton 
tint* at the h*>ad of a powerful army, and ailvanotnl 
Azotus victoriously* Btit his career was hero 
Azi>tus was at that time one of the prinri)Kil cities 
tint*, and the Hi^yiitians huvini^ seiztnl it some tin 
had fortified it with such care, that it was stroni^o 
sid(> that Psinnniiticus attacktnl it, namely, that towur 
*rh«' ronsiMjuence wa:«, it cost him the lal>our of t\v 
yts'irs )H*fore he could retake it from the liands c 
Syrians, into whose iMiss<>ssion it had fallen wIkmi Soi 
eiiteri'd Kjirypt. Tins is the longest sie^^o meatioi 
|Mi<rc«( of ancient history. 

I >urinv: this ]>i*riiMl, alM)Ut the twenty-third yf^ar of 
or n. ('. <>;{'>, the Scythians, who had defeated * 
priuv'e of Media, and deprived him of all Upjwr 
dominion of which they held twcnty-ei^ljt yi*ars, pu! 
concpii'sts in Syria as far as the frontiers of Ejj^ypt, 
to iiivaile that country, hy way of retaliatincf the in 
Scythia by Sesostns, l*s:unmiticus, however, mar 
to nicet them, prevaiKnl u|Hm them by presents and 
to desi.st from their enterprise, and thus averted the t 
blow. 

Till the rei«rn of l*sammlticus, the Eirj'ptians had 
that tliey were the most ancient jM^ople uptm the ' 
tliat tht^ lionour of the oriijin of hinirua^o was du 

* ni(Mlor<mn i«nyt«, that Pi^ainmiticurt having aKMifrnod thr ri 
tho (fn><>k tnxiiw in thiM war, ami tho lefl to the F.^^yptianM, tht 
m) indiirnant at tho fliHhonour put upon thorn, that'tnoy quittr 
and with othor ro^itnontH which hail roniainoti in K)fy|)t, ah 
ivr>ioo, and, U) tho nuinlH*r of :21(>,(XX) men. rotiroil into Ktl 
cimling to IIonMlotun, thoy ontrnnl into tno Borvico of tK 
princo, and thoir inij;ration, intrtMlnoinq the aria and mannen 
natitm, had a very monmhlo ofTect in civUixinff the Rthiopiana. 
position of tho country they occupitnl ia unknown. Hcrodo 
on the Nile ; StraUi near Moroc ; hut Pliny, on tho authoril 
crcon, reckons " ■oventren days from Meioe to Esar, ft city o 
tians who fled from Psammiticui." 
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Kiiniticus was desirous of proving this claim, and Hero- 
^ relates a whimsical experiment, which he adopted to 
cmt the primeval language. He shut up two new-horn 
ite in a solitary cottage, for two years, under the care of 
Bpherd, who was not to suffer any one to speak in their 
feVlg, and who was to cause them to he suckled by f oats. 
^dfaiY« the shepherd, entering the cottage, both the children 
io mm, holding out their hands, and crying, ^' Bekhos, 
l08 !" This they repeated afterwards ; and bekhos being 
dl, on inquiry to signify " bread" in the Phrygian dia- 
the Egyptians yielded the palm of antiquity to the Phry- 
H, But this experiment was by no means conclusive ; 
llie children evidently imitated " bek," stripped of the 
Bk termination, hos^ the bleating of the goats : and Hero- 
ic himself acknowledges, elsewhere, that the Phrygians 
ft a Macedonian colony, originally called Bryges, and 
tlRrards Phryges ; their barbarous dialect therefore, could 
^ standard. One obvious and useful result, however, 
^ the inconclusive experiment, says Dr. Hales, was, to 
^, that the faculty of speech was considered as innate, or 
a gift of nature, by the Egyptians, then reckoned the 
let and the most argumentative people of antiquity. Far 
Sf, then, were they than some of our modern philosophers, 
> represent the faculty of speech as "a talent acquired 
» all others ;" as an " invention" discovered posterior to 
Hal others, and after the formation of societies. That 
It moralist. Dr. Johnson, has well remarked : — Language 
It have come by inspiration: a thousand, nay, a million 
children could not invent a language : while the organs 
pliable, there is not understanding enough to form a Ian- 
ige ; and by the time there is understanding enough, the 
WHS are grown stiff We know that, after a certain age, 
cannot learn a language. The truth is, language is the 
of a beneficent and all-wise Creator, and is given to man 
lake known his wants, his desires, his sorrows, and all the 
kifiwious circumstances of human life, as well with his re- 
in to God as to his fellow-man. It is given, also, that 
i may glorify his Maker, Redeemer and Sanctifier, and 
|who abuse this precious gift will meet with a due re- 
1 ; for it is written, that for " every idle word that men 
1 n)eak, they shall give account thereof in the day of judg- 
ti^ Matt. xii. 36. 
temmiticus died about b. c. 619. He was succeeded by 
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NKKIS, 

who {a f)>o Pharuahnf'i-hoh of StTiptiire, (2 Kings ixiii 
!*!•• twi-iiiirth y.ir *i( ilii» r«Mirii of Josiah. king of Ji 
'riii*« kini: i.< iioifil ti>r n>inarkahle undertakings. Onefll 
)Miiii*i|i:iI Iff ih«^»' wii.-t, to ml :i canal from the Nile totliei 
Si. I. :i «li^*:inrt« nf aluiiit iJHkU stadia, or about US £q 
imlts l^ii in this .N«*kus was obliged to desist, after a| 
ii'imiInt n!" mm bad |H'rish«'d in tbo progress of the und 
ill/ . U'ini: appr»'hfn>ivr of disastrous consequences fr( 
«ii]jM-riiir t'li'vatidii i»t tin* Kt*d S»*a. 

\!i«iihrr irrf'a! midiilakini: of this prince was, the ci« 
iri\i'/iiii»n of Atiira. This was the most renowned 
b::i!iml rin'ninsi:m«'«* of his reisfn. After the failure of! 
pi!iil. N»*kiis rjnpIoy«*<l some skilful Phenician marine 
.•'nil on a voyai:*' of disco vrry, from the mouth of the 
S.-.j. Mnithward. rcjund the peninsular of Africa, in vi 
ihi V iI-hiMimI thi' <'api» of («oo«l Hope, and returned byl 
S'irii's of ( libraltar, through the IVIediterranean Sea, c( 
pl'iinjthrir vovaL*"!' in thnv* yoars. Herodotus has recoi 
ihis f;ii't, and hr sul)joins that these persons allirmea whi 
liiiri >.f'Mn*d iiii-rrdilde, namely, that as they sailed roi 
Afri'a. iht-y had the snn on their right hand. But* 
.^-t'liiiiHiit srrves, more than anything else, to authent 
thiir .-tory. It demonstrates, indeed, that they crossed 
soMih'in tropic of Capricorn, and confirms the truth of tl 
narraiivr. Major Kennel has given an ingenious descri| 
of thrir probabh' route and their several stations, cause 
the interruption of the trade winds, monsoons, and cui 
on thet'asttrn and western sides of Africa. There has, hot 
ever, b«M»n a thri'i'fold objection alleged against this histonci 
fart : first, a total failure of all the consequences; secondly,! 
total want of all collati'ral evidence ; and thirdly, a toil 
silrnce of all other historians, but Herodotus an^ his H 
l«)wers. To thos(^ olyections. Dr. Hales makes the followffl 
satisfactory rej)lies : ^* 1. 'J'he failure of consequences natural! 
n'.^nlted from the depressed state of Egypt, durinor the Babj 
loin'an and Persian dominations; which took place in, an 
after Pharaoh-nechoh's reign. 2. We have strong collaten 
evidence, in the voyage of Sataspes, which was required D 
Xerxes to be made, in the contrary direction to this, namd 
along the western coast of Africa, and to return by the eaattt 
into the Red Sea. But this voyage failed, and probably pr 
vented any farther attempts from Egypt Nojr was Herod 
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the only author of antiquity amonff those whose works 
come down to us, who believed tnat Africa had been 
round ; for Pliny believed that it had been achieved by 
10, Eudoxus,and others ; but he is silent concerning the 
of Necho, while Herodotus is silent about Hanno*s 
Hence it may be suspected, that as this nivigation 
^ inade much about the same time with that of Hanno, 
ty may have confounded them together, referring the 
ms of the Egyptian to the Carthagmian.* 3. The testi- 
ly of Herodotus is ably supported by Dean Vincent (the 
lor who makes the foregoing objections) himself. It must 
onfessed, says he, that tne facts Herodotus gives us of this 
age, though few, are consistent. The shadow falling to 
south, the delay of stopping (about three months only) to 
• grain and reap a harvest, and the space of three years 
>loyed in the circumnavigation, joined with the simplicity 
lie narrative, are all points so strong and convincing, that 
bey be insisted on by those who believe the possibility of 
cting the passage by the ancients, no arguments to the 
itrary, however founded upon a different opinion, can leave 
mind without a doubt upon the question." 
JLfter this, Herodotus observes, the king betook himself to 
itary exploits, and it is most interesting to find, that the 
[itary exploit which he proceeds to mention is no other 
n that very transaction which is recorded in Scripture in 
•e words : " After all this, when Josiah had prepared the 
iple, Necho king of Egypt came up to fight against Char- 
amish by Euphrates: and Josiah went out against him. 
it he sent ambassadors to him, saying. What have I to do with 
le, thou king of Judah ? I come not against thee this day, 
t against the house wherewith I have war : for God com- 
ikied me to make haste : forbear thee from meddling with 
id, who is with me, that he destroy thee not. Nevertheless 
Jiah would not turn his face from him, but disguised him- 
f, that he might fight with him, and hearkened not unto 
) words of Necho f^rom the mouth of God, and came to 
ht in the valley of Megiddo. And the archers shot at king 
nah ; and the king said to his servants. Have me away ; 

' Thb opinion of Dr. Hales does not appear to be well jG^ounded ; for 
Qf^h he states, that the expeditions were made " much obout the same 
«/* there was more than 150 years difference. Notwithstanding, Pliny 
V have confounded these expeditions, for we often find, in tncient 
lien, actions recorded at one period, which took place in ages remote 
n that period. 

VOL. I. 13 
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for I am forc \vi«iinil»»l \\\t^ sorvanis thrroforp took hi: 
<»f ilril iliririni, aii'l put liiiii in ihf sivond chariot ihathe 
niii tliry inMij-lii liiin In Ji»nis:ili in, and he du-d.an 
hui itii ill xniv t»r llir Sfpiilohris uf his fathers," 2 Chron. 

y<» -'J I 

Th.' wonis 4 if I fiTiKl.rtn.'* aro : Nt-oho inradingthe Sj 
oviTthnw iIh'Iii iit M:ii:d"his. and then took Cad\ma 
rity ill Sy i i:i. This i \i'lytis hi* afterwards mentions as 
nt thi- Syri;in I'alrstiiif. whidi hi^ conjectured wasliti 
rior ill >i/i- tn Sanlis Th:it Mairilolus is Meniddo. 
N«ilii» nvtrthrt'w J.'siih. ami (*advtif», Jerusal»ni, i 
piii'ially II': r*- d This « vrnt may In; dated GOS yi-a: 

Nikiik aiiiiiiat.-d hy this victory. continm'd his mat 
ndvancrd towai-ls thi- KupliH'.tes. He defeated the 
nians : ioi»k i'archi'inir^h.a larcfe city in that countr}', 
cii rill •,•■ 111 himst If th»* jx<«t'S?ion of it hy a stron;i c 
ntiirn.-d to liis own kini^'dom, after having been absc 

H»i!»:5 informed in hi? march homo^^'a^d. that J 
hail caii-'d hinisrlf to l«» pnx'Iaimed kinpf of Jenisale 
out a.-'kiiii: his consent, and considerins^ this nearlect as 
of hoMilf fri liiiir. hr was hiirhly incensed, and res 
piini>liiML' his insoltnci*. With this view, he ordere 
n.i/ to mcit him at Hihiah. and he had no soonei 
thip" than Nek us commanded that he should be put ii 
an>i >«*Mt ilown to Eiryfjt, where he died. From the 
suiiiLr his march. Nekus came to Jerusah^m, where h 
Jfhoiakim. anotlirr of the sons of Josiah, U|X>n the t\ 
the room oi his liroiher ; and impostni an annual tr 
the l:ind "iff an hundred talents of silver, and a t 
poll],-' or ahout 40. 4 :>.")/. sterlin^r. 2 Kings xxiii. 
This lifMULT dom'. hr returned in triumph to Egj'pt. 

In th«' fourth yar afti»r this expedition, Nabopolasi 
of Hilivlon, obsiTvimr that since the takinof of Carcht 
Nek IIS, all Syria ami Palestine had shaken off their al 
to him, and that his yi?ars and infirmities would n< 
him to march in person aiifJjinst the rebels, associatec 
Nrhiichadnezzar with him in the empire. This youn 
(i:. {'. ()04) took a severe re venire upon Nekus. He 
Ki:yi)t, and stripped him of all his conquests, f 
Euplirates to the Nile, so effectually, that the king o 
went ''not again any more out oi his land" to in 
neighbours. See 2 Kings xxiv. 7. This event ^\•aa 
by the prophet Jeremiah in these emphatic words 
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be Lord which came to Jeremiah the prophet against* 
lies ; against Egypt, against the army of Phwraoh- 
Qg of Egypt, which was by the river Euphrates in 
ish, which Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon smote 
irth year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah king of 
Jer. xlvi. 1, 2. So beautifully does prophecy and 
irical fact harmonize. Nekus died b. c. 603, and 
eeded by his son, 

PSAMMIS, 

miticus n., of whom history records nothing memo- 
^pt that he made an expedition into Ethiopia. It 
is prince that the Eleans sent an embassy, after hav- 
uted the Olympic games. They had established all 
lations, and arranged every circumstance relating to 
:h such care, that, in their estimation, nothing was 
to make them perfect, and envy itself could not find 
I them. They did not, however, desire so much to 
opinion, as to gain the approbation of the Egyptians, 
e looked upon as the wisest and most judicious peo- 
j world. On this subject, accordingly, the king of 
ssembled the wise men of his nation. After every 
I been heard which could be said in favour of this 
1, the Eleans were asked, whether citizens and 
s were admitted in common to those ffames; to 
iswer w£is made in the affirmative. To this the 
is replied, that the rules of justice would have been 
ctly observed, had foreigners only been admitted to 
ibats ; because it weis difficult for the judges, in their 
the victory and the prize, not to be prejudiced in fe- 
heir fellow-citizens. Psammis died about b. c. 597, 
succeeded in his kingdom by 

APRIES, OR PBARAOH-HOPHRA, 

his son, and who, during the first twenty-five years 
jign enjoyed greater prosperity than any of his pre- 
!, except Psammiticus. He defeated the Phenicians, 
)n, and invaded Cyprus, whieh was finally subdued 
lis, his successor. 

state on earth is enduring ; and the wise man has 
, that ''pride goeth before destruction, and an 
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haughty spirit hefore a lair* — truths which were exem[ 
in the history of Fharaoh-hophra in a remarkable manneL t 

In the pride of his heart, he imaeined, says Herodo^j 
(hat no (tod could dcjprive him of the Kingdom, so firmly flj 
h«> ihink hiiiis<>lf established. With reference to his hanglt 
n*-5s, the prophet Ezrkiel, also, put these words into l|f 
mouth, " My river is my own, and I have made it for vf 
«t>lfr and symbolized him under the figure of the gnii 
Jr:i7«>n, or crocodile, basking in the midst of his rivers. Sx 
hlzvk. xxix. 3. But in the height of his prosperity and fai 
c'u\\ Sfvurity. his doom was pronounced by the prophet )cK 
miuh in thrse emphatic words : '•* I will give Pharaoh-hcnkl 
kin&r of E^'pt into the hand of his enemies, and into the hti 
o( th<*m that seek his life,*' Jer. xliv. 30 ; which predicd 
was verified to the very letter, as will be seen in the con 
of this histor\'. 

Shortly after Apries had ascended the throne, Zedel 
king of Judah sent an embassy, Ezek. xviL 15, and conclu 
an alliance with him. The nejt year, b. c. 588, rejec 
the admonitions of Jeremiah, and looking for assistance f 
the king of Ei^vpt, Zedekiah rebelled against Nebuchad 
zar king of BaSylon, who therefore besieged Jerusalem 
a numerous force. The Egyptian monarch, elated by 
success of his arms, and confident that nothing could r 
his power, declared himself the protector of Israel, and 
mised to deliver Jerusalem out of the hands of Nebuchad 
zar. This drew upon him the anger of the Almighty, w 
was denounced by the prophet Ezekiel (chap. xxix. 3 — i 
these words: — 

*' Thus mith the Lord God ; 

Behold, I am atrainst thee. Pharaoh king of Egypt, 

The threat dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers, 

Which hath said, My river is mine own, and I have made it for my» 

But I will put hooks in thy jaws, 

And I will cause the fish of thy rivers to stick unto thy scales, 

And I will brin^ thee up out of the midst of thy rivers, 

And all the fish of thy rivers shall stick unto thy scales. 

And I will leave thee thrown into the wilderness, 

Thee and all the fish of thy rivers : 

Thou shalt fall upon the open fields ; 

Thou shalt not be brought together, nor gathered : 

I have given thee for meat to the beasts of the field 

And to the fowls of the heaven. 

And all the inhabitants of Egypt shall know that I am the Lord, 

Because they have been a staff of reed to the house of Israel 

When they took hold of thee by thy hand, 

Thou didst break, and rend all their shoulder: 
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'^hen they leaned upon thee, 
brakest, and madest all their loinfl to be at a itand. 
ire thus saith the Lord God ; 
I will bring a sword upon theej 
4tnt off man and beast out of thee, 
the land of Egypt shall be desolate and waste ; 
thej shall know that I am the Lord : 

he hath said, The river is mine, and I have made it'* 

« 

) prophet continues his prediction of the calamities, in this 

the three succeeding chapters, some of the most striking 

ages of which will be noticed hereafter. 

|||^2^ekiah, though well acquainted with these predictions, 

|Bm lightly regarded them, and when he saw the king of 

B^^bylon raise the siege of Jerusalem, which he did on the 

"* ^^roach of the Egyptian army, he fancied that his deliver- 

'.. ^^ice was completed, and anticipated a triimiph. But his joy 

fe ^^as momentary ; the Egyptians seeing the Chaldeans advan- 

^^UiiTy retreated, not daring to encounter so numerous and 

. *Wefi-disciplined an anny. They marched back into their 

^ W mtu country, and left Zedekiah exposed to all the dangers 

rf a war in which they themselves had involved him ; thus 

proving a " staff of reed to the house of Israel," in the full 

tense of the term. Nebuchadnezzar marched back again to 

Jerusalem, and took it, and burned it, according to the tenor 

of prophecy. See Jer. xxxvii. 2 — 10 ; with which passage 

compare Ezek. xxxl This event is dated 586 years b. c. 

Some time after, (about b. c. 574,) the chastisements with 
-wliich the Almighty threatened Pharaoh-hophra began to de- 
scend upon his head. The Cyrenians, a Greek colony 
which had settled in Africa between Libya and Egypt, hav- 
ing seized upon and divided among themselves a great por- 
tion of the country belonging to the Libyans, forced those 
nations to place themselves under the protection of Apries. 
Accordingly, this prince sent a large army into Libya to op- 
pose the Cyrenians ; but this army being defeated and almost 
destroyed, the Egyptians imagined that Apries had sent it 
into Libya in order to seek its destruction, and by that means 
to obtain absolute power over the property and lives of his 
subjects. This reflection promptea them to shake off his 
yoke ; but Apries hearing of the rebellion, despatched Ama- 
sis, one of his officers, to suppress it, and to compel the rebels 
to return to their allegiance. The moment, however, Amasis 
began to address them, they placed a helmet upon his head, 
in token of the dignity to which they intended to raise him, 
and they proclaimed him king. Amasis, therefore, instead 

13» 
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<<? pT lor Ml ill 'J lii^ iliity. plt*n?iMl wiih his unrxprctcd honoail| # 
«: i\i 1 ui'.h \\ir iiiiitiiiit-iK. uitU cuiiliriiinl thciu iii their rebet ^ 

i!.;. ^ ^ 

.\pn«>. mi riiiixini' im»lli':riKT to this ttrtot, \\'as mow i^ 
I T.i^j f i:''.iii ih:<:i fwi. uiul hi* M'lit PaiarUiitii!, one of iIm jj^ 
iiiMi.-i|i.ii i'ii,l> « t' hi.t I'lUiit, to arrr^t Aiiiuris and bringhiii »^ 
i** ;.■!#■ iiirii 'I'hi'» v.as not so easily t'tlirtttl : tho reMaimy - 
Mirri>Mii<iiil Aiii:i^i*< to (Icti'ihl him, ami i*atarl>finis wascoDh 
jti-lli- 1 III iti'jrij without havini; i-xtvutid his rommissioD. * 
A|>ni> \.^i!iil hiiii tor this Mip(Hi:^<*d rrinissniss of duty wllk : 
liiiju.vii :il>li- ('Uiii>hini'nt ili* wiisii treated, indeed, in tbft , 
ni>-^t iiihiiiiiaii and ii;uoniiniou:i manner, hi:« nose and eail 
l>( Ml:' •11'. \it\' hy ih«' eommand of Apries. Hut this outrage, \ 
riiniiiii:ii •! upon a pfTsoii oi' such hii^h distinction, had ihtt ' 
\\iii>i f thii upon thf minds of the Ki^yptians ; they arose in 
a }'i>.iy and jnini-d (he re In -Is. so that the insurrection l)ocaiM 
i;« n» i;j1 Apin> \\a> now forced to retire into I'pper Egypt, 
whiii- hf >Mppoitcd himself some yoars, during which time 
Ania>is maiti- lnm>elf master of the rest of his dominions. 

Inti-rnal discord was not all tlie misery brought upon 
Kijyi't at this piTitnl. The king of Hahyhm, seeing the 
triHilili .% that diMractinl Egypt, embract^d this oppoitunity of 
invadiu)^ the kin<;doin. This prince, unknown to himself^ 
was itnly an aLTciit in the hands of the Ahnighty. to punish & 
jrople. on whom, as we have seen, ho had, by the mouth of 
lis prophet, denounced veuL^eance. Nebuchadnezzar had 
just lM*h>re taken Tyre, where himself and army had sutfered 
incr«'dible l)ardshi|Ks, and yet had obt;iiiicd no recompense 
w Inwi the city fell into their hands ; tln^ Tvrians havincf 
spoiled the city themselves, and lied away with their etlecis. 
Hut the riches of the earth are in the hands of God, and he 
i'iveth them to whom ho will. To recomjHMise the toils 
which tht> king oi' Ribylon had endured in taking Tyre, 
(which event nho took pla«'e in accordance with prophecy.) 
Ciod pr«>mised him the riches of Egypt, then one of the most 
])ros)K'rous and powerful kininloms in the world. According 
to Mertxlotus, it was at this eptn-h at which Egj'pt was most 
flourishing, both with rejr^ird to the advantages conferred 
by the river on the soil, and by the soil on the mhabilants. 

There are few jiassages in Holy Writ more remarkable 
than that which reveals tho designs of the Creator with re- 
ference to this event, or which give us a clearer idea of the 
supreme aiuliority ho exorcises over the children of men, 
huwovcr exalted Uieir station may be. '^ Son of man," said 
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^Jmighty to his prophet Ezekiel, ^ Nehuchadrezzar king 
^Vylon caused nis army to serve a great service against 
^ : every head was made bald/' (owing to the pressure 
Sir hehnets,) "and every shoulder was peeled," (the con- 
5!tice of carrying baskets of earth and lars^e pieces of 
^ to join Tyre to the continent :) '^ yet had he no wages. 
^ army, for Tyrus, for the service that he had served 
M it : Therefore thus saith the Lord Grod ; Behold, I 
ffive the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadrezzar king of 
pwn ; and he shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, 
take her prey ; and it shall be the washes for his army. 
m given him the land of Egypt for his labour wherewith 
nrved against it, because they wrought for me, saith the 
God," Ezek. xtix. 18 — 5M). The prophet Jeremiah, 
with reference to this event, uses these remarkable 
I : ^ He shall array himself with the land of Egypt, as 

rierd pntteth on ms garment," (with the greatest readi- 
^ and he shall go forth from thence in peace," Jer. 
12. 

le extent of the desolation of Egypt was foretold by the 
tet Ezekiel, (chap. xxx. 3 — 12,) m these words: — 

day is near, 

the day of the Lord is near, a cloudy day; 

1 be the time of the heathen. 

10 sword shall come upon Egypt, 

tsat pain shall be in £thio{»a, 

the slain shall fall in Egypt, 
bqr shall take avray her muititade, 
er fimndations shall be broken down, 
■a, and Libya, and Lydia, 
U the mingled people, and Chob, 
tie men ofthe land that is in league, 
fiUl with them by the sword. 
fuim saith the Lord ; 
abo that uphold Egypt shall fall ; 
lie pride of her power shall come down : 
the tower of Syene shall they fall in it by the sword, 
the Lord God. 

bey shall be desolate in the midst of the conntries Hbat are deicdate, 
ler cities shall be in the midst of the dties that are wasted, 
tiey shall know that I am the Lord, 

I have set a fire in Egypt, 
rhen all her helpers shall be destroyed. 
t day shall messengers go forth from me in ships 
ike the careless Ethiopians afraid. 

Teat pain shall come upon them, as in the day of Egypt: 
[>, it Cometh. 

"has saith the Lord God ; 
also make the multitude of E^ypt to ceaie 
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By the hand of NchuchAdnpoar kia^ of BabrloD. ^ 

Ilr ftixl hw («t»|ilr with him, the tumble of the nationt, j 

Shall tir l»riu;!ht to dnrtfoy the land : 

An«i iht't shall draw thrtr swanb againU E^ypt, 

And fill thr Uiid with thp ilain. 

Ami 1 will make tin* rivvn dnr, 

Ami M-11 till' Imd intotlu' liaiid of the wicked: 

Ami I will make thi* timl waAte, and all that is therein, 

Ky th«* haml of i4ran<vrri; 

I the Lonl hA\e njiokm it." 

I low liit'nilly the event justified these predictions, profti 
hiMniy (lrol;iri>:i. In tht» spring of the year, b. c. 570, NA 
rh:iilni-zz.ir, tlut ** rruel lord, and herce king" innl 
KtryiH ; luid ht* niiiokly overrun the whole extent of the coi 
try. tioni Mi'jilol, its northern extremity near the Red Sei 
Sycnt'. th«* i(i)uth<'rn, bordering on Ethiopia, or Abyssi 
lit* inad«' n iVarfuI slaur^hter wherever he came, and d 
latcil thr country so efl'octually, that the damage could m 
rfjKiirfd in forty years. The spoils he collected were 
inriis**. With ihfs«\ he clothed, as it were, his army, 
aftiT he had mndr alliance with Ama8is,or placed him ox 
thron«* us his victToy, he returned to Babylon. 

Whrn the Chaldean army had retired from Egypt, A; 
h'ft th(> n-tri*at in which he had secreted himself, and 
vanciMl towards the sea coast, probably on the side of Li 
Then, hirinir an army of Carians, lonians, and other fore 
ers, h«' marched ai^ainst Amasis, to whom he gave battle 
MfMuphis. In this battle, Apries was taken prisoi>er, an 
was carried to the city of Sais, and strangled in his 
pilaco bv the Ejtryptians ; fulfilling the prophecy which s 
" Beholtf, I will jrlve Pharaoh-liophra kinff of figypt int( 
hand of his enemies, and into the hand of them that seel 
life," Jer. xliv. 30. See also Ezek. xxxii. 32. This occu 
B. c. 569. 

We have intimated that the king of Babylon was an a 
in the hands of God in thus punishing Pharaoh-hophra 
his people the Egyptians. A notice of other remark 
prophecies, not before adduced, and relating to this e 
may here be given. By the prophet Ezekiel, (chap. 
22—24,) the Almighty said : 

" Behold, I am against Pharaoh king of Egypt, 

And will break his arms, the strong, and that which was broken; 

And I will cause the sword to fall out of his hand. 

And I will scatter the Egyptians among the nations, 

And will disperse them through the countries. 
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^And I will strengthen the arms of the king of Babylon, 
)Mit my sword in his hand : 
^ will break Pharaoh's arms, 

he shall groan before him with the gioanings of a deadly wounded 
man. 

^he very towns which were to he ravaged by the victor 
also enumerated, Ezek. xxx. 13 — 18. 

" Thus saith the Lord God ; 

II also destroy the idols, 

I wrill cause their images to cease out of Noph ; 

there shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt : 

I will put a fear in the land of Egypt 

I will make Pathros desolate, 

will set fire in Zoan, [Tarns,] 

will execute judgments in No. 

I will pour my fury upon Sin, [Pelosium,] the strength of Egypt; 

I will cut off the multitude of No. 

1 will set fire in Egypt : 
•hall have great pain, 
' N'o shall be rent asunder, 

N^oph shall have distress daily. 

young men of Aven [Heliopolis] and of Pibeseth [Pubastnm] shall 

£dl by the sword. 
And these cities shall go into captivi^. 

'At Tehaphnehes [Daphns Pelusis] also they shall be darkened, 
When I shall break tnere the yokes of Egypt : 
And the pomp of her strength shall cease in her : 
As Ibr her, a cloud shall cover her, 
And her daughters shall go into captivity." 

But the Almighty was not less punctual in the accom- 
plishment of his prophecies which bare reference to such of 
his own people as had retired, contrary to his will, into 
Egypt, after the taking of Jerusalem, and who had forced 
Jeremiah to go down mither with them also. The moment 
they had arrived in Egypt, and had settled at Tanis, the pro- 
phet, after having hid in their presence, by the commana of 
Grod, some stones in a grotto which was near the palace of 
the monarch, declared to them that the king of Babylon 
should soon arrive in Egypt, and that his throne should be 
established in that very place '; that he would lay waste the 
whole kingdom, and carry fire and sword into all places : 
that themselves should fall into the hands of the Chaldeans, 
when one part of them should be slain, and the rest led cap- 
tive to Babylon ; and that only a very small number should 
escape, and be at length restored to their country. All these 

rophecies were accomplished in the appointed time. See 

er. xliii. xliv. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE KINGDOM OP EGYPT. 

BABTLOlflAN DOHDIATION. 
AXASIS. 

TiiF. (i«»ftMit and death of Apries, before mentioned, aw 
piven on the authority of Herodotus, who represents Amasis 
as a rebei chiof taking adrantage of the disaffection of the 
army to dethrone his sovereign. This information he re- 
ot'lvi'd from the Egj'ptian priests; but they made no mention 
of tJio si'j^nal defeat' their army experienced, nor of that loss 
of territory in Syria which resuhed from Nebuchadnezzar's 
success, li is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that they dis- 
guised the truth from the Greek historian ; and without men- 
tioning the disgrace which had befallen their country, and 
the interposition of a foreign power, attributed the change in 
the succession, and the elevation of Amasis to the throne, 
solely to his ambition and the choice of the military of Egypt 
Josephus, however, expressly states that the Assyrian mon- 
arch led an army into Ccelo^yria, of which he obtained pos- 
session, and then waged war on the Ammonites and Moab- 
itt>s. These being subdued, he invaded and conquered 
Egypt ; and having put the king of that country to death, he 
appomted another in nis stead. If Josephus be correct in this 
statement, there is reason to suppose he alludes to Apries 
being deposed, and succeeded by Amasis; and it may be 
readily imagined' that the Assyrians, having extended their 
conquests to the extremity of Palestine, would, on the rumour 
of civil ^var in Egypt, hasten to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded them of attacking the country. This 
would amount almost to a certainty, if, as some suppose, the 
war between Apries and Amasis did not terminate in the 
lingle conflict at Memphis, but lasted several years ; and that 
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feA»... „„ci,.a ,H,.id .,d i„.™„» Of Netuc.^. 
r, or this prince, availing himself of the disordered state 
^^"^^ country, of his own accord invaded it, deposed the right* 
KF Sovereign, and placed Amasis on the throne, on condition 
^•yine tribute to the Assyrians. 

^Amasis then ascended the throne of Egypt as a vassal of 

^ Jcino^ of Babylon ; and the injury done to the lands and 

!8 ofEffypt by this invasion, and the disgrace with which 

Egyptians telt themselves overwhelm^ after such an 

fe^^^^nt, would justify the predictions of the prophets concern- 

2^^ the fall of Egypt. To witness their countrymen taken 

^tive to Babylon, and to become tributary to an enemy 

"lorn they held in abhorrence, would be considered by the 

"igyptians the greatest calamity, as though they had for ever 

It tneir station in the scale of nations. This last circum- 

mce would satisfactorily account for the title Melek,* given 

inferior or tributary Icings, being applied to Amasis, in 

%ome of the hieroglyphic legends accompanying his name. 

According to Africanus, Amasis was a native of Siouph, 
in the nomos or district of Sais, in the Delta. Herodotus re- 
lates a whimsical experiment to which he had recourse in 
order to gain the affections of his subjects, who in the begin- 
ning of his reign despised him on account of his mean ex- 
traction. He had a golden cistern, in which himself and hia 
guests were wont to wash their feet. This he caused to be 
melted down, and cast into a statute, which he exposed to 
public worship. The superstitious people hastened in crowds 
to pay their adoration to this new god. This Amasis antici- 
patec^ and calling them together, he informed them of the 
vile uses to which this statue, which they now adored, had 
once served. The application was obvious, and it had the 
desired effect; for the people ever afterwards paid Amasis 
the respect due to majesty. Diodorus, however, asserts that 
Amasis was originally a person of consequence ; that he was 
a distinguished member of the military caste, which accords 
with his rank as a general ; and that ne married the daugh- 
ter of Psammiticus. 

Amasis used to devote the whole morning to public busi- 
ness, to receive petitions, give audience, pronounce sentence, 
and hold his councils. The rest of the day was devoted to 

• The term Melek denoted an inferior fjrade of " king," or it wai rs- 
served for thoie who governed ai tributanet or vicerovt of a more power- 
ful Dfince, of which thia is an examplei otben wiU appear after tlis 

PMSUDCHiqUMt 
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plrnsur^ : nnd as Amasis. in these hours of dirersion. iras es* 
tPiiH iy ir-iy. anil iii<liil<jcJ in unseemly mirth, his courtieis 
npn >• nii-i :>> hiin tht* iinsuitaLlrness'of such conduct. He 
n-pli''>l. ihii It was us iinpo&jiiblc for the mind to be alwaji 
111!' lit u|Hii) |.ii*'iiit->s n5 for a bow to continue always bent; 
a rt ply u lii«*li iiMlicatfil that he was well acquainted with the 
wi mUii'.vx I't hiiinnn nature. 

Tlti^ priii't- ciiat-tcd a domiciliary law ; namelv? that eveiy 
K'jvpti.'iii, oiKc duriuiT the ytrar, should set forth to tlie 
n>Jiii.ir(-h, i>r chitT mnirjatnite of his district, by what means 
ht' .*>ii).M>tt'd : and whurvcr did not attend, or could not prore 
tli.ii he livci )inM<->ilv. was to bc nunished with deatL This 
wii.'* ii nu»t ( titM'iual law a^^inst idlers, and thieves or robbers. 
Sn wi^r wa^ it ronsidt-reil by Solon, the Greek legislator, who 
\i^itt(l the chwtX of Aiuasis about n. c. 554, that according to 
Ilrr<Mliitu.«. hi* introduced it at Athens; where, says tha 
hiatt>:i.in. it i> >till in use as being a blameless law. 

Anii.^'i.'^ inuirird u (iri'ek wife from Cyrene. He was an 
ti'Iniirt-r i if tin- ( ireoians ; and he prepared the way for great 
ohani'^i s in the social condition of Egypt, by allowing Greek 
in'Ti'hant:< to settle* at Naucratis, an(l to build temples aod 
Ki/ar.^. When the tpmple of Delphi was burned by acci- 
dent, lip st>nt a contribution of a tnousand talents of alum 
toward.^ rrbuilding it ; he also sent rich oflferings to the tem- 

f)l«? of Cynnv, Lindus, and Samos.* From this cause, it 
ii\'6 iM't-n niOrred. that the Egyptian superstition was not so 
incoinjKitil'le with that of other nations as might be imagained 
from tin: iloincstic feuds of the several sects, for the wor- 
shipp^.T.s (jf doi^'S. cats, wolves, and crocodiles, exercised a con- 
tinual warfare with each other as hiunorously described by 
Juvenal. He says : — 

"How E<;ypt, mad with superstition ffrown, 
Makett^cNlrt ofmonstrra, but too well it known: 
One wx devotion to Nile's serpent t pays 
Oihont to It>ui,: that on serpents preys. 



* The present he mailc to the temple at Cyrene was a jrolden statute 
of Miner\-a, with a portrait of himself; to that of Lindus, two marble 
statutes, with a linen conlet ; and to that of Samos, two Bgaxet of him- 
self carved in wood, which were placed immediately behind the gates, 
where they remained till the time of Herodotus. 

t The crocodile. 

I A bird that is a great destroyer of serpents in Egypt 
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Where Thebes, thy hundred gates lie unrepaired, 

And where nuumed Memnon's* magic harp is heard, 

Where these are mouldering, let the sots combine, 

With pious care a monkey to enshrine ! 

Fish-gods you'll meet, with fins and scales o'ergrown ; 

Diana's dogs adored in every town ; 

Her dogs have temples, but the goddess none ! 

Tis mortal sin an onion to devour, 

£^h clove of garlic is a sacred power." 

he kindness shown hy Amsisis to Samos, says Herodotus, 
owing to the friendship which subsisted between him 
Polycrates, the son of iEaces ; but he had no such- mo- 
of attachment to Lindus, and was only moved by the 
It of the temple of Minerva having been erected there by 
laughters of Danaus, when they fled from the sons of 
ptus. The same author informs us that his affection for 
^yrenians arose from his having married Ladice, a native 
lat country, who was afterwards, when Cambyses con- 
ed Egypt, sent back to her parents, 
he friendship of this monarch of Egypt and Polycrates 
tnenced at the period of the war between the Lacedemo- 
s and the latter, who had forcibly possessed himself of 
OS. It had been cemented by various presents on both 
J, and appeared to promise a long continuance. But 
arch h2is well observed, that prosperity is no just 
J, but adversity is the true balance to weigh friends, 
ancient historian relates that the Egyptian monarch, 
ided with the tyrannical conduct of Polycrates, and 
jeeing, from the reeling excited against him both among 
subjects and foreigners, that his fate was inevitable, with- 
7 his friendship from him. The event justified his fore- 
t ; for the subjects of Polycrates revolted, and he was at 
th murdered by the treacherous Orastes. 
hat Amasis was a great encourager of art we have ample 
nony from the monuments which remain, as well as from 
jtatements of ancient historians. He decorated the chief 
of the nomos in which he was bom (Sais) with nimier- 
ffreat works. There were magnificent propylaea to the 
ue of AthansBa, enormous colossi, and large andro- 
tixes. His great architectural achievement was a mono- 
or one stone temple, which he brought from the granite 

rhis c<do8sus or marble statue of Memnon held a harp in its hand, 
h uttered musical sounds when struck by the beams of the rising 
which Strabo tells us that he both saw and heard, but confiwew ha 
t able to wmgsk a cauMk 

n U 
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fi'j:irr!i« ••!* ?y'*n*». l^n\\^l iho river, a distance of ate 60 
i: ..* Th.- I \!'i;.'r lliIIlen^ioIls of this stone were l\ 
* •:• . i» ?■ : i 'iij. 'Jl lina.l. ami l'^ hiffh : a chamber \Tasc\ 
.' 1.. :!i»- iii!'::«ir. ifif ilini»'n?iMns (.f which were. 'iSt fe 
■■._•. 1* ?■:'•:■!. :!!> ! T ^ hi-^'li Ain.isis inaJo also, a colossi 
7 .«•:.. i» !• . : I ■:ij'. tl:iitk'->l by two :ciiviller tisrures. 30 let 
'}.:■:.. will '1 ]'.'■ pl.K'tti ill fn»iu of the great temples o 
1 1- J III-! I . < \*u'M I.) a: Mt-miihis. He placed a similar on 
;it S u* 

'I'll'- r« ^'irriMi'Tj i»r K'jyj>t. sriys Dr. Hales, under Amasis 
«•• •••II* ti» li i\« Uf!i l.tniiiM in Scripture: "At the ead oi 
:■•••. v »:* x\iil I i:;ith» r ih*- Eiryptians from the people 
\\h;''j«r •■ii \ w:«' > M'ltrtd," Ezi-k. xxix. 13. These fortj 
\i 1'^ -I -.iiii^i'v. "■-iniitii! fimn Nebuchadnezzar's im^asion, 
r. « .".r«». • \i.i:-i i: < .'kIO. wlifii ('vrus. who had subverted 
rhi Mil-;. i"Mi iM tiiijiin-. n c. Til^s. and into whose power 
K.-ypt. ;i* :i p'mmh.-- uf that i-mpire. had fallen, by a wise 
ii:i 1 ii'* ::il j"ii' v. r'N.ased the Ejryptians, as he had before 
ili* Ji \\> 

'I'li:< :ii» "f :'r:i*'^ oiTurrod five years before the death of 
\i:u*> 'I I..- II' xt vt'ar, n. r. o'iiK Cvrus died, and the 
KL:yj-t:;ii.^ rt vnir. ■!. up<»ii which. Cambyses. the successor of 
<'\:n*. ni:n!»" it hi?' lirst art. after he had settled the eastern 
]>riviiiN'<. I.) iiiv.i.i«^ Eirypt. Herodotus, however, assigns a 
«liii' r» :it . lusi- for th*- iimision. He says, that towards the 
I:ii!» r I'M' I ni" tin- n^iijn of this monarch, Cambyses sent to 
Ku-ypt Tn dtMii:in>i his d:nj<rhtor in marriage, a step to which 
li«' i«:nl Ufn pr4)inpt»»d by a certain Egyptian, an enemy of 
AiiiMsis 'J'hi> im:iii was a physician ; and when Cyrus had 
re<|in'M«'iI of tin' E'j-yptian king the best medical advice he 
con III priK-un* for a tliM)rdi*r of his eyes, Amasis forced him 
to K-av»' hi if wile tmd family and go into Persia.* Meditating 

• Tho Fiiyptiann {>aiJ frrcyt attontii>n to health ; and so wisely, says 
Ilrnxldtii!*, wart niitJirine iiiuna^ttl by them, that no doctor was permitted 
to practise nny but hix own {Kuliculiir branch. Some were ocuusts, who 
only studicil dim'usi^s oftho oyo ; otheni attended solely to the complaints 
of the head ; oiheni to th«>sr of the tooth : some again confined themselves 
to tMiniilaints of tho intt>stineft ; and others to secret and internal maladies, 
aivouoliours tiein>r ^roneraUy, if not always women. 

The physicianri rocoixod Kalarii^ from the public treasury. After they 
had 8tudi(\l tluMk* pn'co)>t.s which wore laid down from the experience of 
thi'ir pnHltvos8ors. thoy were permitted to practise. In order to insurs 
their attention to tho |)r«*scrilH>d ruloi«, and to pre^'ont experiments from 
being made ujion patients, they were punishctl if their treatment was 
contrary to the established system ; anu the death of a person under such 
ciroumtsjioei was deoBwd a capital ofibnoB. IfJ howmc, ewy 
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for this treatment, he instigated his successor to re- 
the daughter of Amasis, that he might either suffer 
ioa at the loss of his child, or^* by refusing to send her, 
lee the resentment of Cambyses. Amasis detested the 
iT of the Persian monarch ; and persuaded that his 
It of her would neither be honourable nor worthy of 
;ess, he was unwilling to accept the overture ; but 
to give a positive refusal, he determined on sending 
&ughter of the late king. The name of this princess 
Neitatis, or, as Herodotus calls her, Nitetis. She was 
of great personal attractions ; and Amasis, having 
her in the most splendid attire, sent her into Persia as 
own child. Not long after, Cambyses happening to 
^ ^_rees her as the daughter of Amasis, she explained the 
2['^<HUi^f in which he had been deceived, by a man who had 
l^ntlironed and put Apries her father to death, and had seized 
ipiaon the throne through the assistance of a rebellious faction. 
^(jpon this, Cambyses was so enraged, that he resolved to 
BlBMiike war upon the usurper, and immediately prepared to 
■^ le Egypt. 

This statement will not bear the test of examination. Nite- 
is represented to have been sent to Persia towards the close 
of the reign of Amasis, which lasted forty four years ; and 
allowing her to have been born immediately before Apries 
was dethroned, she would have been of an age which in 
Egypt and Persia is no longer a recommendation or the 

bad been administered according to the sanatory law, they were absolved 
from all blame. 

According to Plinj, the Egyptians claimed the honor of having invented 
the art of curing diseases. Tne Bible, indeed, affords some sanction to 
this claim, by the fact that its first notice of physicians is to intimate their 
existence in Egypt. See Gen. 1. 2 ; Exod. xxi. 19. The employment 
c^nomeroas drugs in Egypt is mentioned by sacred and profane writers ; 
and the medical properties of many herbs which grow in the deserts are 
itill known to the Arabs, although their application has been but imper- 
fectly preserved. " O virgin, the daughter or Egypt," says Jeremiah : " in 
tain shaltthou use many medicines; for thou shalt not be cured," Jer. 
xivi. 11. Homer, in his Odyssey, describes the many valuable medicines 
eiven by Polydamna, the wife of Thonis, to Helen, when in Egypt; and 
Pliny makes fireauent mention of the productions of that country, and 
their use in medicine. The same writer mentions, that the Egyptians ex- 
amined the bodies after their death, to ascertain the nature of tne disease 
of which they died. We learn firom Herodotus, moreover, that Cyrus, as 
stated above, and Darius, both sent to Egypt fer medical men. All this 
tends to prove the medical skill of the ancient Egyptians ; but notwith- 
standing this, it is indicated only in the painting of Beni Hassan, when 
n doctor and a patieBt tie twice repreMBfeed. 
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associate of beauty. It is more likely, that Amasis, wh< 
submitted to Cyrus, refused, upon the death of that conqi 
to pay his successor the same homage and tribute, 
whatever may have been the real motive of this w 
is certain that Cambyses was greatly enraged against Ar 
and that the Egyptians, when the country was invade 
the Persian monarch, were treated with unwonted cr 
The death of Amasis, however, which happened six m 
before the arrival of the Persians, prevented Cambyses 
satiatinff his meditated revenge on the Egyptian mon 
and judging from the savage rage which the Persiar 
queror vented upon his lifeJess body, it was fortunai 
Amasis that he had not fallen alive into his hands. 

Herodotus mentions the situation of the tomb of Ai 
Like all those of the Saite monarchs, it stood within the 
cincts of the temple of Minerva, in the chief city of that i 
which, during tne reispi of the princes of the twenty 
dynasty, had become ue royal residence of the moni 
and the nominal metropolis of Egypt ; Thebes and Mei 
still retaining the titles of the capitals of Upper and I 
Egypt 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE KINGDOM OF EGYPT. 



PERSIAN DOMINATION. 

CAifBTSES entered the country of Egypt, b. c. 525, when be 
Jbund that Amasis was just dead, and that he was succeeded 
■I his kingdom by his son 

PSAMMENITUS. 

The first operations of Cambyses were against Pelusium, 
which Ezekiel styled, " the strength of Egypt," and Suidas, 
" the key of Egypt," or its strong barrier on the side of Syria 
and Arabia. This place he took by a singular stratagem. 
Finding it was garrisoned entirelji^by the Egyptian troops, 
he placed a great number of the sacred animals, cats, dogs, 
cows, sheep, etc., in front of the Persians when advancing to 
the walls ; and the Eoryptians, not daring to throw a dart, or 
shoot an arrow, for fear of killing some of their eods, the 
walls were scaled, and the city taken without difficulty. 

Conscious of the great danger to which Egypt was ex- 
posed by the invasion of the Persians, Psammenitus made 
great preparations for the defence of the frontier, and advanc- 
ing with his Egyptian troops, and the Ionian and Carian 
auxiliaries, to Pelusium, he encamped in a plain near the 
mouth of the Nile. The Persians having passed the desert, 
took up a position opposite the Egyptian army, and both 
sides prepared for battle. The conflict soon commenced, 
and the battle was for a long time obstinately disputed ; till 
at length, afler a great slaughter had been made on both 
sides, the Egyptians gave way and fled. 

The way from Pelusium to Memphis was now open to the 
invader, and with rapid marches ne hastened towards the 
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nii-i'iii •*:ipit:i! nf linwer Ejypt Hopinir, howevrr, to obtain 
(nlx.itit I'v iiiiN ti>riM> wiihiHit unothrr (*iiiit«'M, CumbyS4'S sent a 
1*1 I «: III up i)i>- I Ml' I ill :i Mitvli'iiiaii vcs.<irl. to treat with the 
K'.'\ p!iiii* l»tn :is simii as ih«'V .*aw thp v«'S!S<*I pnt»?r Mom- 
ji!ii*. tin V ru>hi'ii in a ito\v«I fmiii th«» ci(:hl«*l. (l«»stroyefl it, 
aii-i I'trt- ili»» inw til pitvis At lh«' iirws of this oiitniire, the 
iinii 'iisrimi nt ( *:iiiihvs4'> ktifW no iNinnds : hn iniinnliatoly 
l.i'l *.i'.'f III M»inplii*<. and havin:j' siioo*'«HlfMl in n-tluring 
th.it i"i'\. Iw imliiltri'd his rt'si-ntnit-nt hy piittincr many of the 
itih il<it.iiii> til th«' ?iwuri) : the kini^ was taken prisoner, and 
•^.iMHi K.j\ pTi:iii> tt\' thf snni* ajj«* as thr son of Fsanimonitus 
\\i n- «i»m|M IliilliiM t(t march in priK't'Ssion h«'fortMhe con- 
iph-mr. .tiid \vi ri- then put to dr:itn. ns a retaliation for the 
iMtiiili-r •■(" ih" l*i'r>i;in and Mityh'nian hrrnld. There were 
*j'»'» Mr'vl«iii.in> drMn»v«"d ill thf vessel, so that tefi of the 
tirM rank am* mi; thi- Kiryptians snHiTwi for erery one who 
was rlr^tmyed nn that orrasion. Psanunonitus hiinscdf was 
pinliniiil . :inil snrh was the resp'rt entertained by the 
l*ii>iiiis t'lr the iMTsons of kinrjs, that he would prol»ahly 
havi hr«M riM'ip'tl tt» a tributary throne ; but Ix^inj^ detected 
in tiMiuniiiiLr a relwHinn, he was put to death by Cambyses, 
after a hri»t leiirn nf six months. 

From thi" dale, n r. ri'^.*!. to u. c. 413, Eg}'pt >\*as govern- 
eil !»y lh«' I*ersi:in kind's. 

(irerit ha\o«* r»)llow«Ml the reduction of Eflfj'pt by Camby- 
M's Trinples and public buildinpfs were destroyed ; tombs 
wep' viul:iti«l. and the Innlies burned;* religion was insulteil, 
jirivate propi'itv [>illai;ed or deMroyi-d.and every thini'' which 
(Mnild tempi I he iivjirioe or reward the lal)Our of the spoihT 
was s»'i/iM| jind appropriated either by the chief or his troops. 
( lolij ,-iiid silver .Matu«'S. and otlier objects of value, were sent 
to Peisia ; and it would appear that numerous Eg^yptian cap- 
tives w«'re also siMit thither by the concpieror. 

The name* of ('aml»yses, says Mr. Wilkinson, as may be 
easily imaifinrd, is never met with on Eq-yptian monuments; 
but a visitor t(» the slate and breccia (piarries, on the road 
from ( 'optos to the Hrd Sea, has, at a later period, recorded 
th«* name of this monarch in hieroglyphics, addinpf to it the 

• Thi' ofTircrH of thr F«'nch frijratp, Taixor, it w naiil, who removed 
th(* ()lN*liHk, tt)iin«l thr Kdrt'Dphiitrii?* of the (|ueen of AmoHiH in a pit at Kl 
(inmirerh, tlir hiMiy eiitirrly l)urne<l, thou;;h plared in itA ort^nal re- 
poHJtorv. Till* tojnl) hud Ihm'ii violntinl, prolKilily, hy tho Pcnians, and 
tlie iKNly thuH treuttMl, and wqh utlerwanls recloicd hy the Egy|>tiaiu in 
the 8arco|)lia{ru8. The hody had hovn gilded. 
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Kale of his sixdi year. On the same rock two other ovsds 
occur : one oi Darius, with the numher 36 ; the other of 
srxes, with the year twelve; showing the inscription to 
l|iave been written m the twelfth of Xerxes ; and the date 36, 
intended as the full extent of the reign of Darius. On ano- 
^er rock, at the same place, are the sixteenth year of Xerxes, 
mckd the hfth of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; and in the princi- 
pd temple of £1 Khargeh, in the great Oasis, that of Darius 
mgain occurs, a considerable portion of the building having 
been erected by him : and it is remarkable, that he is the 
only Persian king whose Phonetic name is accompanied by 
a prcnomen like those of the ancient Pharaohs ; a circum- 
stance which confirms the remark of Diodorus, namely, that 
he, and he alone, of all the Persian monarchs, obtained while 
living the appellation of Divus, or " Good God," which was 
a title given by tke Egyptians to all the ancient Pharaohs. 

Upon the death of Cambyses, whose history will be re- 
corded, in future pages, b. c. 487, the Persian empire fell 
into the hands of 

SMERDIS, THE MAGIAN, 

who usurped the Persian throne, by pretending to be Smer- 
dis, a son of Cyrus, who had been slain by order of his bro- 
ther Cambyses. This pretext was soon discovered, and the 
pseudo-Smerdis, after a brief reign of seven months, was 
slain as an usurper by f 

DARIUS HYSTASPES, 

who, by means of a stratagem, established himself upon the 
throne. 

The rule of Darius was mild and equitable ; he was not 
only careful to avoid every thing that might ofiend the re- 
gions prejudices or hurt the feelings of his foreign subjects, 
but having made diligent inquiry respecting the jurispru- 
dence and constitution of the Egyptians, he corrected some 
abuses, and introduced many salutary laws, which continued 
to form part of their code, until, in common with many of 
those enacted by the Pharaohs, they were altered or abroga- 
ted by the Ptolemies, after the Macedonian conquest. 

The Egyptians, however, impatient of foreign rule, and 
anxious to free their country from the presence of a people 
whose cruelties, at the time of the invasion of Cambyses, 
they could never pardon or forget, and thinking the reverse 
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of Prrsia, durinsr the Greek war, offered a favorable oppo^ 
tunity for throwiiiir off the yoke, revolted towards the end of 
I his moimrrh's nMj^n, and succeeded in expelling the Per* 
9i:Mis t*n>in the YiilT(*y of the Nile. Darius made great pre* I 
pitnitidii.s (lurini^ thn^e successive years, in order to restore it 
t(» th«' rinpirtv At the end of that time, b. c. 484, he re> ! 
8<i1\(h1 to tiiiike war in person against Egypt as well as * 
lirt'ccc ; but death frustrated his designs. He was succeed* 
ed in his empire by 

XERXES, 

who, in the second year of his reign, b. c. 482, invaded 
Ki^vpt in ncrson at the head of a powerful army. He quick- 
ly (Irlt'atoil tin* Ep^yptians, and having subdued the whole 
oninitry. he niailo tlie yoke of their subjection more heavy 
than Ih lore. l\v iht'U ^ive the government of that province 
to ArhaMnini'ijt, his brother, after which he returned to Susa, 
tht* s«'at of tin? IVrsian c^overnment. 

Ailiiirs rcniaiiRHl in this state until the death of Xerxes, 
B. ( . 400, when 

ARTAXERXES LONGIMANUS 

suocooded to the empire. At this period, considerable confu- 
sion occurred in Persia, which bemg augmented by the in- 
tri'^iH'S of ArtaUiniis and the rebellion of Bactria, afforded 
the E«rypiians another opportunity for asserting their inde- 
pt'iidenoe. They prevailed on tlie Athenians to assist them 
with a flei't of forty sail ; and they attacked and overwhelmed 
the Persian ^rrisons. Upon intelligence of this, an army 
of 'IDD.OOO foot, and a fleet of 200, or, according to Diodo- 
rus, eii^hty sail were equipped by Artaxerxes, and placed un- 
der tlie connnand of Achoemenes. Inarus, the son of Psam- 
miticus, a native of Libya, and Amyrtieus, of Sais, who had 
been invested with sovereign power, and were charged with 
the defence of the country, made every effort to resist him; 
and the two armi«»s having met, the Persians were defeated 
with great slaughter, and AchoBmenes received a wound 
from the hand of Inarus, of which he died. 

Artaxerxes, enraged at this defeat, resolved on sending an 
overwhelming force under the combined command of Mega- 
byzus and Artabazus, consisting, according; to ancient au- 
thors, of 500,000 men. Both armies fought valiantly, and 
many were slain on both sides ; at length, Megabyzus hav- 
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hkg wounded Inanis in the thigh, obliged him to retire from 
die field, and the rout became general. Inarus, with a body 
of Greek auxiliaries, took refuse in Byblus, which was 
Ihrong'ly fortified. He there obtained for himself and com- 
(Mmions a promise of pardon from Meffabvzus, upon condi- 
tion of their surrendering themselves to the Persian monarch : 
Imt the remembrance of the death of Achsmenes overcame 
the regard he owed to the promise of this general, and Ina* 
ms, by the command of Artaxerxes, was crucified. Amyr- 
Ueu8 escaped to the Isle of Elbo, and remaining concealed 
there, awaited better times. The Persian troops again took 
posBession of the fortified towns, and Sarsamus was appoint- 
ed satrap, or governor of Egypt. 

No aUempts were made to throw off the Persian yoke 
darinff the remainder of the reign of Artaxerxes : and 
though the Athenians sent them a fleet of sixty sail, m the 
fifteenth year of that reign, and some hopes were entertained 
of restormg Amvrtfleus to the throne, these projects were 
abandoned, and the Persians continued in undisturbed pos- 
•ession of the country till the reign of 

DARIUS NOTHUS. 

This monarch, perceiving that the Egyptians bore with 
great reluctance tne presence of a foreign governor, and 
anxious to allay the turbulent spirit and prejudices of that 
people, permitted Thannyrus. the son of Inarus, and Pansiris, 
the son of Amyrtceus,** to hold the ofHce and nominal power 
of governors, or tributary kings. But nothing could concil- 
iate the Egyptians. They beheld the fortified towns garri- 
soned by Persian troops ; the tribute they had to pay to a 
people tney detested was insupportable ; and hence nothing 
would satisfy them^ but the restoration of an independent 
monarch. To obtam this end they made secret preparations 
for expelling the Persians, and Amyrtoeus beinff invited to 
put himself at their head, advanced from his place of con- 
cealment, routed the Persians, and succeeded eventually in 
obtaining possession of the whole country. 

• This must hftve occurred previouf to the vear B. o. 446, since the his- 
tory from whence it is derived, that of HerodotuSi was then completed. 
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THE KINGDOM OF EGYPT. 



ECTTTIAN ADXI7IISTRATION OF THE GOYERinfENT. 

AMYRT.£US. 

AMTRT.fiTs, or Aoroahorte, was a Saite. Having ealab- 
lislu-d liimsi'If on xho throne, he prepared to pursue the Per- 
sians ns far a» Phonicia, and had already concerted measures 
with thr Arahiiins to attack them in that country. Darius 
was iiifonnfMl of this, and he recalled a fleet, which he had 
nr()inis(>il thr IjactHloinonians, to employ in the defence of 
Ills own dominions, by which means the designs of Amy^ 
ta.'us wrro frustrated. 

Aniyrtauis is stated in Manetho's list to hate been the only 
monarch of the twenty-eighth dynasty. His reign continued 
six years, during wHich period he laboured to repair the 
many losses sustained by his country from the sway of Per- 
sia. Nuin«»rous restorations were made to the temples of 
Tholx's and other cities, many of which had sofier^ from 
tlie rage of (^ambyscs ; some jgateways, and other monu- 
ments bearing his name, are still in existence. 

rSAMMITICUS n. 

According to Manetho, AmvrtoEJUS was succeeded in his 
kingdom by Nopherites, the first king of the twenty-ninth 
dynasty ; but Diodorus mentions Psammiticus, who >\'as de- 
scendeMl from the first of that name, whom he supposed to 
haTo preceded Nepherites. It is uncertain, however, whether 
he really ruled at this time, or whether the historian con- 
founded him with the father of Inarus. 

I^sammiticus is chiefly remarkable for an act of perfidy 
and ingratitude, crimes which are alike hateful to God and 
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nan. Tamus, an Egyptian, who wall one of the admirala 
if the fleet of Cyrus tne younger when he invaded the Per- 
ian empire, had rendered essential seinces to Psammiticus. 
)n the aeath of Cyrus, and suppression of his rebellion, Ta« 
Qus fled from Tissaphetnes, who was appointed his succes- 
or in the province of Asia Minor, and he implored the 
riendship and protection of the Egyptian kin^. Psammiti- 
118 was not only deaf to the calls of humanity, gratitude, 
tnd hospitality, but hearing that Tomus had brought consid- 
rable treasures with him, he perfidiously seized them, and 
ieprived him of life. 

NEFHERITES. 

The Phonetic name of Nepherites occurs once amidst the 
nias of Thebes. During his brief reign, Egypt appears |d 
Mve enjoyed tranquillity, for he was enabled to join in active 
MMtilities against the enemies of his country. He entered 
Dto a confederacy with the Lacedemonians, and sent a fleet 
if 100 ships to their aid, with a supply of corn for their 
jrmy. This last, however, fell into the hands of the enemy, 
n consequence of the transports putting into Rhodes, whidi 
Hul lately submitted to the Persians. Nepherites reigned six 
rears. 

ACOBIS. 

Acoris seems to have adopted the policy of his preddcessor. 
ile made tready with Eva^oras, king of Cyprus, against the 
Persians, and endeavoured, by every means in his power, lo 
weaken the stren^fth; and thwart tne schemes of his adver- 
ary. This, combined with the defbc^on of Gaus, the son of 
ramus, who had .been for some time commander of the Per- 
lian fleet, who now, abandoning their service^ had entered 
nto a league with Acoris, and the Lacedemonians, adde4to 
he intrif^iics of Orontes, so embarrassed the aflairs of Arta- 
cerxes, that Egypt was able to defy his threatened projects of 
invasion. Acoris reigned thirt^n years ; he died b.c. 889. 

PSAMMOVnS. 

Durinc^ the reigli of Psammoutis, which lasted only one 
rear, nothing of consequnce transpired ; hence Jys name rare* 
ly occurs on any edifice, either ox Upper or Lower Egypt; 
it ia found, however, at the temple of Kartmdc, ^t Tbebss, 
which proves his reign. 
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Of iho short period occnpu^ by his two successors, 

NF.rBKIllTllS 11. AND MOITIII^ 

xvhi>«»* ininrs rir*' nt)t ni«t witli on the monuments, liltli 
In- l-irni'tl. nthi-r I'loin that source, or from the accoui 
riti iriit \vii!i'is: ♦'xr«'|ii that th«' PtTsiaus. intent upon ti 
I'livi-rv oi K^'Vpt. prrp^irisl to inak«^ u descent upon that ( 
try. u liit-h th«>y aUiinpti-d in the reign of the succcedingi 
art'h uithiiut suivrss. 

NKlTANEmS. 

Ill thi* tirsi y«Mr oi' iht» reiiMi of this prince, Artaxei 
Mjhiii-'m. aH'T ihr»i* y»ars' preparation, invaded Eg:^'pt v 
:i powi-iiiil army (>t' iN'isians, under the command of l^hai 
l».i/M<, uhiili was aiiLrnu'iitfd hy t Grecian mercenaries, uni 
Iplii'iati s l>ut this army was unsuccessful. The slownt 
of iliiir o|>«raiit>ns. aiul th»' lisiujj of the Nile, defeated tht 
d« >i>riis. aii«i tlify rctii'attMl with threat loss. C>n this occatio 
IjiliKi.itr.-. havinL! ol-M'rvtHl to i^harnahazus, that he wasquic 
ill his rrsnhiiioiis. hui slow in the performance, the latter rejoii 
t'tLtli.ii Ills \Vi»r(ls wt-rr his own, hut his act ions dependedwholl 
oil his masttr. whirh shows the extent of authority whid 
till- PiTsiaii monarrhs luM o\»*r thtir subjects, 

Thi' Eiryptian monarch now directed his attention to the 
iiitiTiial ail ministration of atfairs, and the encouragement of 
art. Many ifinplos wen' repainnl or enlarged in various parts 
of ihr country : a tine obelisk was cut, and transported from 
the quarries of Syene : and the name of Nectabeno (his name 
on the monuments) still occurs in Upper or Lower Egypt 
That he restored the temple of Mars, at Sebben^tus, with 
i^n-at splendour, is recorded in a Greek popyrus, which mo- 
dern researches have discovered in an Egyptian tomb. Nec- 
lanebis, after a reign of eighteen years, >vas succeeded by 

TaCIII'S, or T.EOS. 

Tachus had scarcely ascended the throne, when he was 
alarmed by the warlike preparations of the Persian monarch, 
who threatened asmin to invade his country. To withstand this 
mighty power, he hired a body of Spartan mercenaries, who 
were commanded by Agesikus, their king, whom Tachus 
promised to make generalissimo of his army. But this commis- 
sion did Agesilaus no honour. As soon as he landed in Egypt] 
the king's principal generals, and his chief officers uf statCj 
came to receive him and pay their court to him. The &XQ( 
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^nown also drew Multitudes of the Egyptians to the 
r the purpose of catching a glance at 3ie hero. But 
ptians were too fond of pomp mad show to he attract- 
» appearance of Agesilaus. When they saw only an 
of mean aspect and dwarfish stature, in a simple robe 
3 stuff, they were disposed to ridicule him, and they 

him the fable of the mountain in labour, when only * 
came forth. 

Lisafiection towards him was felt also at court . When 
IS met Tachus, and had joined his troops with those 
t, he was surprised that he was not appointed general 
[lole army, but only of the foreign troops, that Chab- 
made general of the forces at sea, and that Tachus 
the command of the army himself. 
was not the only mortification Agesilaus had to axpe* 
Tachus had formed a resolution to march into Phe> 
inking it more advisable to make that country the 
¥ar, than to contend with the Persians in £^gypt 
IS thought to the contrary ; and he represented to Ta- 
t his aSaiiis were not sufficiently established to admit 
ving out of his dominions ; that he would act more 
f remaining in Egypt himself, and acting by his gen* 
he enemy's country. Tachus despised this counsel, 
'essed disreg^ard for Agesilaus on all occasions. The 
(nee was, that Agesilaus, incensed at such conduct, 
e Egyptians who had taken up arms against Tachus 
lis absence, and had placed his cousin Nectanebus on 
le. 

IS was now obliged to quit Egypt, and he retired to 
om whence he went to the court of Persia, where he 
ived with fevour by Artaxerxes, who gave him the 

1 of his troops against the rebels. 

^^ectanebus was not yet established on the throne of 
At this period, about b. c. 362, another prince of the 
lendes disputed the crown with him, and he collected 
ous force to support his pretensions. Agesilaus gave 
i the effect that this force should be attacked before 
re disciplined ; but Nectanebus, imagining that Ages- 
dred to betray him, took no notice of his advice, and 
gave his enemy time to prepare his troops for opera- 
te did this so effectually that he reduced Nectanebus 
lecessity of retiring into a city. Thither Agesilaus 
ged to follow him, and they were besieged there by 
idesian prince. 
L 15 
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N.-.-Mii-hii.'* w.uiM h:ivo attai-ft'il the enemy Wote \fl> 
\\ .il.- |v.:i:!i Win- U i;u II ill* »nl»T til s^iir round the chY)wet* 
:i!'. ■:, . i r. A'.'fMi.iM> wniiLl imt lirsifii to his pioposabi 
1) .* .i: .' ii :':i. v. !:• n In- > ivv ihrsi* works in a suincieni MB 
fi : :'.\ II 111- --. .'.51 1 i?i:i! il»iT»- niiKiinLil only as much gTOund 
U'.\-' !i :}»•■ tv. ' • ii:l> I'ltln- lim* :is ihr troops within the citT 
II.: i. I •> i|iv. hi loll Ntvt:i Hi hu-s tlut it was time to attack 
li. . ::• i:.v ill'- :i"..i'*k \\:i?! runlik'tnl by AfTcsilaus. and -* 
.V ! • >> a!i> M !• I :t!l his opiTaiiiuis. so that the Meudeaan 
I'.'i.i • V. ,i> always u\i.-i'cunif. and at length taken prisoner ^ 

NKCTAXUniS. 

\\:i- ii'V.-. !: • r;«'il. li It ill jxi.-^SfSjiion of the throne of Egypt 
I;..! i..- ill I not l-'h-j tnjiiy it in \^iwv. Darius (.Vhus, who i 
In! ^-i - • t -ii-.l to thi' kiiiL:>!oia of l^'rsia. dissatistied with the t 
f:iil'ii'> "I 111* If M'-iiam:!. invadrd Eirypt with a numerous ; 
fi.;i-.-. li >nlviii : lu ndiiiM- it ontirt'ly to his allegiance. Upon 
lji> :tiii'.;il tl.i r*'. hf liu-aniiMMl In'fore IVhisiuni, from whence 
li.- iJiM.-li- 1 '.Mr- •■ l-udii s nl troojw. t'ach of them commanded 
liv a » M« « k :iM I :i PiT^i.in. to wlmni he assiirned otjualautho- 
ritv P.iriiis liini.MJf rt-niaint'd with the main body of the ' 
army in iln' lanip, to wah the event, and to be ready to sup- 
pi »:tt!i'>f <!• t:u*inni nts in an emergoncy, or to improve the aa- 
AaiiMi;' > ihf-y niiLflit iriiin. 

Ni -t 111* bii> l»:ul lon«,r expected this invasion, — for the pre- 
pariiiim.s h;ul h'-cn iroini: forward some years, antl he thcre- 
f.»i*- \\;is pn p:ii«-;l t» iiH vx the Persian forces. He had, it is 
s;iid, :iM army of liHUKMMnen. *-iO,(K)0 of whom were Greek, 
and -.iiKiHiO lii})yan inrrcenarits. Part of this army he dispo- 
s»^l on till" frmiiiers of Ejrypt, and the rest he headed at the 
pa^<i .<, ttidi.-puii- t!i»' eniiny's entrance. 

'J'lif lirst drtaohmeiit of LVhiis was sent asrainst Pehisiiim. 
werr tiure was a ijarrison of 5,000 Cireeks. Lacharcs the 
Thr})an, who hoadt-d this detachment, besieged the city, while 
that under Nicostratus ilie Arqfive, going on board a squad- 
ron of f«)urscore sliips of the Persian ileet. entered one of the 
months of the Nile at the same time, and sailed into the heart 
of EiTvpt, where tiiev landed, and fortified themselves in a 
camp advanta£reoiisly situated. The Eofvpiian troops in these 
parts were innnedialely drawn together under Clinias, a 
Greek, and prepared to repel the enemy. An action ensued, 
in which Clinias and 5,000 of his troops were killed, and 
tlie rest dispersed. 
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T^his action decided the fate of Egypt. Nectanebus, ap- 
^tending that the Persian army would embark again upon 
Oe Nile, and take Memphis, the capital of his kingdom, 
ibmdoned the passes, and hastened thither to defend it, thus 
Ififtying the country open to the enemy. Mentor, indeed, who 
onunanded the third detachment, finding the passes clear and 
Dguarded, entered the country, and made himself master of 
without opposition. He caused a report to be spread, that 
terius had given orders that all those who would submit 
lould be treated with favour, and that such as made resis- 
ace should be destroyed ; and the whole country upon this 
port, Greeks as well as Eg3rptians, strove which should be 
remost in their submission. 

The overthrow of Nectanebus occurred b. c. 350. He was 
e last native king of Egypt, and since his time, Egypt has 
en, and still continues to be " the basest of the kingdoms," 
cording to the prophecy of Ezekiel, chap. xxix. 15. It has, 
leed, says an acute writer, been an independent kingdom 
tder the Ptolemies and the Saracens, and it may be possible 
It the present ruler should establish its independence. But 
is matters not ; for these independent sovereigns in Egypt 
sre foreigners, surrounded by people of their own nation, 
lio engrossed all wealth, power, and distinction; leaving 
grypt as a country, and the proper Egyptians as a people, 
pressed and miserable. This^ is, surely, a marked fulfil- 
ent of prophecy, delivered at a time when Egypt, under its 
m kings, great and magnificent, took no second place 
long the nations. In this event, therefore, we may trace 
3 finger of God, and say that he ruleth among the nations, 
d hath done whatsoever he pleased, Psa. xxii. 28 ; cxv. 3. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
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THE KINGDOM OF EGYPT. 



FEEBLkX ADMDOBT&ATION OF THE OOVERmfERT. 

DAlUtJS OCHU8. 

It has been recorded, that during the previous occupaticmof ' 
Egypt by the Persian troops, the inhabitants had been exposed - 
to much persecution. They were now doomed to seYcrer 
sufferings. Darius, the king of Persia, as soon as he had coo- 

Sue red Egypt, commenced a fearful work of skiughter snd 
estruction tnroughout the country. If Camb3r8es had coin* 
mitted unheard-ofenormities — if he had derided the religion 
and insulted the various deities of Egypt — if) as Herodotus 
affirms, he had ordered their bull-god Apis to be brought be- 
fore him, and had stabbed it with his dagger — if he had been 
guilty of every species of oppression ; he was still surpassed 
m acts of barbarity by Ochus. Wanton injustice, murders, 

Profanation of religious rites, and continual persecutions were 
is delight. One of the most flagrant insults which Darius 
put upon their established religion, towards which their minds 
were strongly affected, though it is not possible to conceive 
one more absurd and grossly idolatrous, was, not only that he 
caused the sacred Apis to be slaughtered, but also he caused 
it to be served up at a banquet, of which he and his friends 
partook. 

Afler these insults, Darius returned in triumph to Babylon, 
laden with the spoils of Egypt. He lefl the government of 
Egypt to Pherendates, a Persian of the first rank, who car- 
ri^ on the work of demolition his master had commenced. 
All Egypt groaned under the tyranny of Ochus. His reign, 
however, was not of long duration : m two years the Egyp- 
tians were relieved from his yoke by his death ; and to W)W 
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^^^ batred of him, they substitated for his rei^ the repre- 
T^tation of a sword, the emblem of destruction, in their cata- 
^^e of kings. 

Ochua was succeeded in his empire, b. c. 348, by 

AKSE8, 

^ whose reign nothing transpired concerning Hgypt worthy 
^f notice. To Arses succeeded, b. c. 335, 

DARIUS CODOKANUS, 

"Who seems to have followed the line of policy upon which 
Ochus acted towards Egypt. 

But Egypt did not continue long under the Persian sway. 
Alexander the Great, having conquered the whole of Asia 
Minor, and Spria, resolved to invade Egypt also, and to wrest 
it out of the hands of Darius. Accordingly, he marched 
diither with ^n army flushed with successive victories, and 
hence almost irresistible. 

The Egyptians were at this time ripe for rebellion, and 
cared little \^o ruled over them, so that they were freed from 
the Persians. They were incensed by their continual op- 
pressions to the utmost ; and the knowledge of this combined 
with a circumstance here narrated, might have had the efiect 
upon the mind of Alexander of bringing him to the resolve 
of invading Egypt 

One Amyntas, a general in the service of Alexander, had 
deserted from him, and had joined the interest of Darius. 
But there was no bond in those days of paganism to bind 
men together in love and fealty. Amyntas had proved Pith- 
less to Alexander, and he rebelled against Darius also. He 
had commanded the Grecian forces in the service of the 
Persians at the battle of Issus, and having escaped into Syria 
by the way of Tripoli, with 4,000 men, had there seized upon 
as many vessels as he wanted, burned the rest, and set sail 
for Cyprus. He afterwards marched towards Pelusium, and 
upon feifi^ning that he had a commission from Darius, ap- 
pointing him governor in the room of Sabaces, who was killed 
m the battle of Issus, be took that city. This accomplished, 
he threw off the mask, claiming the crown of Egypt, and de- 
claring that the motive of his coming was to expel the Per- 
sians. Upon this declaration, great numbers of the Egyp- 
tians went over to him, and AmyntaS" having his forces thus 
augmented, marched directly for Memphis, me capital of the 

15* 
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kingdom. Here he fought a battle with and defeated tk 
1 Vrtians, shutting thtm up in Memphis ; but after he bii 
^inM this victor)', having neglected to keep his soldien in 
a UkIv, the Persians sallied forth, and destroyed theni) ?ritk 
Amvntns their header. 

It* thui circumstance did not give rise to Alexander's inva- 
sion of Egypt, it increased the aversion which the Egyp- 
tians entertamed for the Persians, so that, when Alex&ndei 
roachcHl that country, he was hailed by the natives as theii 
deliverer from bondage. His arrival, at the head of a power- 
ful army, presented them with sure protection, which Amp- 
tas could not otfer them ; and from this consideration, they 
unanimously declared in his favour; and Mazsus, who com- 
mandtni in Memphis, finding that he could not resist so 
powerful a force, and that Darius was not able to succour him, 
set o))en the gates to the conqueror, and gave him ail the 
treasures whicn Darius possessed in that city. Thus Alexan- 
der possessed himself of all Egypt without a single conflict 
The period at which this event occurred is dated b. c. 332. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE KINGDOM OP EGYPT, 



:acedo-grecian administration of the government. 



ALEXANDER. 

B soon as Alexander had conquered Egypt, he paid a 
to the temple of Amun, or Jupiter Ammon, which was 
ted in the midst of the sandy deserts of Libya. Plutarch 
)ute6 this to political motives; and he affirms that he 
ler believed nor was elated witn the notioii of his divinity 
le son of Amun, but only made use of it to bring others 
subjection, among the barbarians. To the Greeks, he 
extremely cautious of avowing such pretensions ; and 
n wounded once with an arrow, he exclaimed, "My 
ids, this is blood, and not the ichor shed by the immortal 
I." His pretensions to divinity, therefore, must be looked 
1 as an imposition upon the vulgar, and as one of those 
ns whereby he climbed to the height of his ambition, that 
onquering the known world. 

s Alexander was going thither, he gave orders to build 
city of Alexandria, between the sea and the Mareotic 
e which city afterwards became the capital of the king- 
The erection of this city was proceed with imme- 
5ly, so that when he returned from Libya, on visiting the 
, he found that considerable progress had been made, 
lasten the building of this city, he appointed Cleomenes 
ector over it, with orders for him to levy the tribute 
:h Arabia was to pay, an order which was executed with 
utmost rigour. When it was completed, he adopted a 
J plan to people it. He invited thither persons from all 
3 of the world, to whom he offered advantageous condi- 
s. Among others, he drew thither a great number of 
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Jr\v5. !i> wli'^n h»» '.mo «jr**at privili»:jrR. leaTintr ibsm til 

ff • • V I i-' '*. ••: . :• ii_'>«ii :iM I l.i\v:<s. an i as.si::ning tbei0 
I J 1 il -i\ it I : :/- A .th :lif ^^l•**•.llluiau:^. whom he had senlei 

til' :• 

( »:i hi.'> rt Mm trMin I jl<\-n. A|pxnnJ*^r wintered at Mem* 
fit!.-. \\!i> .(- \iv <«::lt"l lip' :ii{'iir:< of Eirypt. He directed thit 
111'!.' ^Mt \I 1 •-'Li:ii:in.s >hi)iiM oummaiid the troops. Het]^ 
pi!.'--! >■ p.ir.i!*' aii'l ill ir(K>iuieiit governors of the several 
^m:i i> •:i>-<l t'lwiis. in urdr-r t«» prevent the mischief so olten 
r\|H ri' !i*'-l \ty thv IVrsinns. by entrusting too much power 
t<> .1 >.M/1> ■: •vfrn<'^r. Ho Sf panted the finarKrial. judicial, 
anl niiii'iry I'mu'titns. to pn^f^nt the oppression of the peo- 
till } \ (h'-ir iini-'ii Kinally. he directed that Alexandria should 
(h- till- r.i:n:nin t-mpioriuin of conmierce for the eastern and 
wt>!irn uiirlU. }y iia two adjacent seas, the Red Sea and the 
Ml- li!'rranr-an. 

K'jyi"! vnntiniii.'d und«T the sway of Alexander till his death, 
\vhi<*h i>i*i*urnd is r 3'^3. when it came into the possession of 
the I^ulL-iiii'.s. The iirst of these woa 



PTOLEMT LAGl'Sy 

"who was the natural brother of Alexandelr^ and one of his 
gen*-rals. 

The rei?n of Ptolemy is dated in the Canon b. c. 305. 
This nrisr-s from the circumstance that he did not assume the 
title of kinir until after the extinction of Alexander's posterity 
bv the murder of his natural son, Alexander JKzus. the year 
b«.'furp. alx^ut which time other generals, also, among whom 
thu IVrsian empire had been divided, as it is expressed, *^put 
on (*r«j\\ii.s."' 

Besidis Eqrypt. Rolemy Lagrus had for his share, Lybia 
and Cyrenaira. with that part of Arabia which borders on 
£<r>'pt- Hut ho does not seem to have been satisfied with his 
portion, though it was a widely extended one. His first 
noti-d art was to wrest the provinces of Casio-Syria, Phenicia 
and Judea, from l^aomedon to whom they had been assiirned. 
This he soon accomplished. Nicanor, w^hom he sent into 
Syria with a body of land forces, defeated Laomedon. and 
took him prisoner, by which means he soon conquered the 
inland country. The same success attended Ptolemy Lagiis, 
who headed the fleet which attacked the coasts^ so tKat he be- 
came absolute master of those provinces. The people who 
caused him the most trouble were the Jews. Regarding the 
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ation they were under by the oath they had taken to 
governor, they were determined to continue faithful to 
^ut he besieged Jerusalem with a large army, and tak- 
dvantage of the sabbath day, on which no Jew thought 
ful to defend himself, he stormed it, without any resis- 
from the inhabitants, b. c. 322. At first, Rolemy treated 
jws with great rigour, carrying away 100,000 of them 
ea to Egypt, and, according to Appian, demolishing their 
Afterwards, however, he changed his policy towards 
Wishing to attach a people so faithful to their gover- 
and so important, as a barrier on his northern frontier, 
istored to them the privileges which Alexander had 
sd them, entrusted to them the garrisoning of the most 
tant fortresses of Egypt, Judea, and Samaria ; and gave 
encouragement to those who would settle in his new 
1 of Alexandria. 

or this event, Ptolemy Lagus extended his conquests 
^rus, Arabia, Libya, and Ethiopia, and became great 
! sight of men. There is a reference made to his great- 
n the prophecies of Daniel. That prophet, predicting 
itermarriages and wars of the kings of the north ana 
or of Syria and Egypt, and the oppressions and perse- 
IS of the Jews between the two contending powers, till 
jpression of the Syrians by the Romans, which he does 
ninute historical precision, says, " And the king of the 
[Ptolemy Lagus] shall be strong, and one of his [Alex- 
's] princes, [Seleucus the governor of Babylon and the 
n provinces ;] ^nd he shall be strong above him, and 
dominion ; his dominion shall be a great dominion," 
xi. 5. 

lemy Lagus retained these provinces till about b. c. 314, 
lich time, Antigonus, whose ambition it was to make 
If master of the empire of Asia, wrested from him Phe- 
Syria, and Judea. Afterwards, however, about b. o. 
*tolemy having mad e himself master of Cyprus, made a de- 
into Syria, where he acquired great spoils, and took a large 
er of prisoners, whom he carriedwith him into Egypt 
ten, with Seleucus, concerted a plan for regaining Syria 
^henicia, and marched thither with a large army, after 
jsing a revoU among the Cyreneans. He found Deme- 
Poliorcetes, or the " taker of cities," the son of Anti- 
I, at Gaza, by whom he was opposed with much valour. 
?tolemy succeeded in his designs. After a fierce en- 
oent, m which Demetrius lost 5|000 men skun, and 
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P.*»00 pri'on^T*. I»r«ir|r!i hi« trnt«. treii^iirps. and equipas 
\v:i« I'oinjM llril to iiU'iiiflrm Pht'iiiriii. Palo5tinf^. and I 
Syrii In I *!• •!••»» V Tfii- riinijiifr(»r i7i»n»TousIy rt'turneti 
thUt-H wliiili hf li:itl i.ikfii from l)«-nii4riii9. as wpII a* 
fri*-ii'l^ :irrl <lii[iirMir« i>f ih:it niin<*c* : luit the prisoners ' 
M n! iniii Kirvj't ti» sf rvf him iii hi? floft. 

I*!ii|fiiiv n«»\v piirsiitMi his cnnqiirsts. But they wen 
*liMrt i]iir:itiiiii In thi* s;imr yi-ar. DomPtrius. diTiving 
jHTit iiiw- frorii hi!* misfortune!*. ofitainc<l a cr'*at victory ( 
t'?!l'-*. I'tiih-mx'* Iii'U!t'nnn!, who had nrrivtMl in Syria v 
a hMmi-nHi^ army, and th** n»*xt yf*ar. (b. c. 311.) Antigoi 
i)>iv:iiii-«-ii I hi*} II- r in i>ril»*r to strure tlie advantages wh 
thi' • iffit j)r»*«nti-I if» him. 

ATiTi'ViJiM-* rro-si-d Mount Tannic, and joined his a 
wh'ini hi- !• ihIitIv ••uibrarod : and I*tolemy. beinL' sensil 
ih:if li>- ui" II' »! .ihl*- to opfHisp th<' uniti'd forces of the fath« 
a ml «Mii r* oiilvi-«l io ilemolish the fortifications of Acoo. Jnpp 
S i?ii:i'"j:i. :irid < ta/.'i : after which he rrturned into KLn^'pt witi 
ihi- LT* ■:!»•>! [Kirt of th'" riches of the country, and nunihers of 
the iiih tliiiiiiits In this nnnner was all Phenicia. Coelo-Svria, 
an! J«iil»-:i wrestei! from I*lolemy a s«»cond time. 

.liiM pho" say*, that the inhabitants of these provinces who 
fiilliiweil l*in|i'iriy ilirl so more out of inclination than restraint; 
the I iioij ••ration and humanity with which he had jrovorned 
tin in haviu'j •rJiini-d their hearts so effect ually. that they wtTe 
iiii»re licsirons of livinir under his swav in a foreijrn countrr, 
than of rontinuin'T subject to Antii^onus in their own. They 
were stren-^'thene*! in this resolution by the advantageous 
j)ro|v)sals whii-h I*tol«'iny made them ; for, in order to people 
Ajexanilria. his capital, he oflTered them extraordinary pnvi- 
len>es and iuununities. Such was his policy on a former oc- 
casion, and such it doubtless was at this time. Many of the 
inhabitants that followed him from these provinces were Jews, 
to wliom he confirmed the privileges which Aleicander had 
granted to them : a large f>ody of Samaritans, also, were 
estiiblished there under the auspices of the same liberal policy. 

Al>out n. ('. 3<H>, IHolemy liagus recommenced the war. 
Hetof)k several cities in Cilicia and other parts from Antigo- 
nus : but Demetrius soon rei^fained what his father had lost 
in (*ilicia, and the other qfenerals of Antigonus had the same 
success airriinst thos«» of Ptolemy, ('vprus was now the only 
territory where I*tolemy preserved his conquests. 

In order to obtain some compensation for what he had lost 
in Cilicia, Ptolemy, about & c. 308, invaded Pluaphylia, Ly 
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^^ and other provinces of Asia Minor, where he took seve- 
gl/ places from Antigonus. He then sailed into the JEgeenk 
^Ba, and made himself master of the isle of Andros ; after 
'^irich he took Sicyon, Corinth, and some other cities. 

But Ptolemy was recalled from his pursuit of conquest hy 
the treachery of the governor of Libya and Cyrenaica, who 
eicited an insurrection which caused him great inquietude. 
This officer, whose name was Ophelias, had served under 
Alexander, and after the death of that prince had embraced 
die interest of Rolemy Lagus, whom he followed into Egypt. 
Ptolemy gave him the command of the army which was to 
reduce Libya and Cyrenaica to his allegiance, and when ho 
had accomplished this, the government of the provinces was 
bestowed upon him. But when Ophelias saw nis master en- 
flSBged in war with Antigonus and Demetrius, he rendered 
himself independent. He did not long, however, enjoy the 
possession of these provinces, for he was slain by the treach- 
ery of Agathocles, b. c. 307, [see the History of the Cartha- 
ginians,] and Ptolemy upon his death recovered Libya and 
Cyrenaica. 

About B. c. 306, Demetrius was commissioned by his 
ather to go with a numerous army to retake the isle of Cy- 
>rus from Ptolemy. Before he undertook this expedition, he 
(ent ambassadors to the Rhodians, to invite them to an alliance 
igainst Ptolemy; but the Rhodians resolved to preserve a 
jtrict neutrality. Demetrius then advanced to Cyprus, where 
18 made a descent, and marched to Salamis, the capital of 
;hat island. Menelaus, the brother of Ptolemy, had taken re- 
fuge in this city with most of his troops ; but on the approach 
jf Demetrius, he marched out and gave him battle. Mene- 
laus was defeated, and compelled to re-enter the place, with 
the loss of 1 ,000 slain and 3,000 prisoners. 

Demetrius now besieged the city, but Menelaus having 
given advice to Ptolemy of his defeat, and the consequent 
sieffe of Salamis, he caused a powerful fleet to be fitted out, 
and advanced with the utmost expedition to his assistance. 
He arrived with a fleet of 150 sail, and both sides prepared 
for battle. /Ptolemy directed Menelaus, who was still at Sal- 
amis, to advance with the sixty vessels under his command^ 
in order to charge the rear-guard of Demetrius in the heat oi 
the battle ; but that general had placed a sufficient guard at 
the entrance of the port, which was very narrow, to prevent 
his cominfi^ forth. Demetrius then drew out his land forces. 
and extended them al^g the points of land which projected 
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in!'> ih** J««*i. ih'it ln» initjht, in ra«p <if <!pffnt, bonHetoasol 
th.'«.- ufiM riM'lii U- iiMi'^mnI to Mil' thtiiisflvf? }iyMv\mmmg. 
Ai'' r till*. In- >\\\f*\ iiitti ihi' a«-:i \vi?h l*^') i^tlW*. aw 
rliwi'iil tlir fl*i'ti>t l*li»l*-iiiv witli Mt iniii'h iinpi'luivity ibat 
III' l>i>>lii- \h*' line III' )i:iiili' Piiili'iiiv. tiinlini; hi9 drfcnt inev- 
ii:iMi-. h.iil iii-iiiirsr to thirlil, ami llir fi;;lit i^tillrys thai ac< 
i'iiiii|»:iiiii ii liiMi Ufii' nil thill fM']i|H'i) 

'I lit' iniiii Mijil Uii: '-':>;!»■ *'t IMi»l«'iny. toijfthrr with hii 
\\ i\« «. tin inN. :i[)il lioiiit'Mii*!*. proviMoiijt, iiriii!*, iiionry. and 
ii.i Iniii'i m! \\:ir. iMi ImkipI ihr Mi>rr-slii]i9 whirh liiy :it on- 
i-li-ir. \\*f MM/itl l»v M»'iiniriu?«. \vhi» rjiiiM'il tht»rn to Ix* fUT' 
rn-il In lii> iMiiip riw si' pli<||l|lt•^^(. howi'vcr, hv afhTwnids 
riiuiniii wnlioiit i:iii>iiin, ntiil ht* iMiisrd ih(* 2<liiiii to Ik* in* 
In I III 111 :i iii:i:'nitii-t>iil iimiiDtT Witli m) iiiiirh inorc !;('nc- 
ri'*>itv. si\« .liiMiii. wns wiir ciirrifd <m in \\ui»v i]:\\s tlinn we 
ti[t>i II iii« ii-:iiiiiN i)i>\v iiinoiii*' f'ricndii. At this |i«*i iihI, iiidfrd, 
riMji|iii r.Hs s, I Hirij III vir with r:irh nthfT in iift.H of this kind. 
Il>*\\ niMi li iiiiirr imMv wonlil tlirv h.'ivi* iirtiMl h:i(l they fop 
iMM'ii i-.uli i»ilii i«»" uiimil:**, lind r»'!«jM'rti'il fiirh «ith«Ts' rMyhis, 
NO :iN (ii li:iM' icfii^ri] driMviiii^' thi' Mword from tlit* sciiMisinl. 
iiml iiirriiM" in thi' ilradly Mril'i't How niiirh inon* hnppi- 
nt-^s wiiiiM ilii'V hixc kiniwii, hnd thr law id' liivr rulrd their 
ndiiiMs* In >ili'nt tdiM)ni'n<'«> n:itnn> divliirf.^ tlint nil hrjtidc 
ni;in iiillil thf wmks of love nnd joy; niul why should he 
tiiliriiMti- M Nword ti> .'*t;ih his |MMiri». nnd why cherish the snnkn 
ri'Vfn«/c ill liiN Ixisiun f Ki>nson rrifs ont ni^iinM it, and our 
Ih M f'l'iliri"."* n-rnil at tin- idra of war; hnt hnnian depravity 
fflmw.s it>el( ti> Ih* deal tti the voiri* ot nntnre and of reason 

In tins year it was that IMtdemy, with the other ynrrestsors 
<»r .\ti-\.iiiilii. tirst assmned the title of kin!*" ; he inn>t, therc- 
foir. he riMU N|iiiken of as the kin?*" of H.ijypl. 

In the lii«.i yiiir i>f l*ioloinv's reiirn, n. r. HO.'*, Antiponiis 
nride fiiJit prrparriiinns for tlie iinaffion of Kpypt. With 
this intent inn lir n»enildeil an army of 100,000 mm in Syria, 
wliii'h he rondmti'd hy land; nnd IVmet r ins folio wrd him 
with his tleet, which roastiMl nlonjf the shore to ( inzn. At the 
time thi'y arrived at (ia/a,thi' 5ea was very trmp4*stiion5, and 
the pilots advised them tt> wait till the settiiiiif of the Pleiades, 
or ahont eiirht days; hut Anti^oniis, im)Nitient to siirprisu 
Ptolemy, while he was nnprejKired to ineot him, disretrnrded 
this ail vice, nnd marchiHl ft)rward. Demetrius was ordcriMl 
to make a descent in one of tho nmuths of the Nilo, whilst 
Anii«»\)niia was to endeavour to open a pnsstigo hy hind into 
tho hoart of tho country. But their designs proved abortive. 
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^t!he fleet of Demetrius sustained much damage from storms ; 
^od Rolemy had taken such precaution to secure the mouth 
iif the Nile as to render it impossible for him to land his 
^Dops. Antigonus, also, had endured many hardships in 
crossing the deserts that lie between Palestine and Egypt, 
ind he had much greater difficulties to surmount than Deme- 
trius, so that he was not able to pass the first arm of the Nile 
iiat lay in his march. Ptolemy, moreover, bribed a great 
lumber of the followers of Antigonus to desert from him ; so 
Iial, ailer hovering on the frontiers of Egypt to no purpose, 
[ie was compelled to return into Syria. 

This was the last attack which Ptolemy had to sustain for 
ihe crown of Egypt, and the result greatly contributed to con- 
irm it to him. Ptolemy the astronomer, therefore, fixes the 
;ommencement of his reign at this period, and afterwards 
points out the several years of its duration in his Chronologi- 
:al Canon. 

In the year b. c. 304, Ptolemy sent an army to aid the 
EUiodians, who were besieged by Demetrius, by whose prow- 
ess they were saved from apparent destruction. To testify 
their gratitude to him for this assistance, they consecrated a 
grove to him, after they had consulted the oracle of Jupiter 
Amon, to give the action an air of solemnity. They erected 
also a magnificent edifice within it to his honour. This was 
a sumptuous portico, continued along each side of the square 
which encompassed the grove, containing a space of about 
1,000 yards. This portico was called the PtolemsDon. 

Nor did their gratitude stop here ; it led them, indeed, into 
acts of the grossest impiety. They paid divine honours to 
him in the Ptolemoeon, and in order to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of their deliverer in this war, they gave him the appella- 
tion of Soter, which signifies " a saviour ;" thus giving to 
man what is due to God alone. 

It is by the term Soter that historians usually distinraish 
Ptolemy Lagus from the other Ptolemies who succeeded him 
on the throne of Egypt. 

In the year b: c. 302, a confederacy was formed between 
Cassander of Macedonia, Lysimachus of Thrace, Seleucus 
governor of Babylon, and Ptolemy king of Egypt, against 
Antigonus and Demetrius, whom they defeated at Ipsus m 
Phrygia, in the following year, at which time Antigonus was 
slain. The result of this battle was, a new division o[ the 
Macedonian empire,* fulfilling prophecy, (Dan. viiL,) wherein 
four kings are emblematicallv described under the figure of 
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I'i iii^inr.Y or Tirc eoyttiaiis. 

!..iir h'.rii*- In 'hi" ■!Mi'»i«»n. Kirypt. Lih^-n, C<plo-S\Tia. and 
I'.ii- "'irn . '.\«ri- •-■■iifiiriti li tu l*!nltiiiy. 

Lit'I.- MP .1 I- ri'"'ir.!»'i ii! I*inli-iiiy mvp that h«* rr*ijained 
<"-. 'ii'i*. I. « J.'.'i :i'i«l !li:it h«- ri-iifwi-«l ihf If-airn'* with Lv 
M!;. t. Ii'i'. :ii. 1 .*=•!. 111*11 " r J •^'•7. ill whirh th« y likewise en- 
:m •■ ii I'vrii.i" km-/ mI' Kpinis. in r)niiT to frurtrato th^ de- 
*i.i,*\\lii ri M«irii iii'i'' ♦•riii'rt.'iiiiiii nf n*?:iiiiinL'' th»* f-mjiire 
,,. , . •■ii.r ':i X*"!.!. whii-h tli^-y did «-!r»i'lualIy 

\' lih-Mi. I. t j-'i. I*i«i|tiny SiitiT. aftiT a r«'i:rn of twenty 
\» II* III K". !'• with i!p \v.\t' oi' kill IT. and of n'-arlv ihirty 
r:;:,. Imiit Hi- !• r'!i i.i A l»\:ifidiT. \v:is dt>sirtiii.« of transniil- 
tr:i • ifn- vsi'M !<! I*f"«liiuv IMiilad* Iphiis. <ini* of his sons by 
Ifi II nr I 'II ■ I'llni" iinttivf fur m» <loini:. ap|x*ars to have 
I.i II. ?.. |ii' M :.' i ' r/. iiiiiin> rilniit ih«- throiH'. I*ioh'iny had 
<-. \- 1 1 . I.I! i.i II l.\ hi* niht r \\i\'->. and anioiiGr thorn. I^tolcrmv 
-nMiiij. 1 t '■ i:iiii'ijH, ,.r "ihi- ThnndiT.*' who bfiiicr tho son 
• ii r.i:'. ii-i •!.• ihiii'hii r nl AntipattT. and thr fldfSt of the 
Ml jii- I-' ;■■. . ■•ii-j !i n li ihf rr«»w!i 'is hi?* rij'ht whi-n his father 
*Mii'ili| J.i- ih-.'i i^i'il lint Ijori'iiir*', who raino into Ejrvpt 
III' I' p. !■• :r ■■■'■'np-niv Kiirvdirc. fit th«' tiinf* of hfT f-sponsais 
V. i;h I'liil- i:i\. hid m> riininicd hirn with h«T beauty, that he 
iiiriiMi ■! h» r. .iiid >n 'jTrui was h'T asr<'ndanry over him. that 
.-in- nfiiiiii.l fii.' Vniwn for htT son. in prefi-ronce to all the- 
ii>f III ni h r. thi nlon*.' to prrvent rontt-ntions after his 
ih'Mih. h»" lixtlvMJ to h:ivt* l*toh-niy l^hiladidphiis crowned 
v. l.iN-yit hi- IniiiM-lf was livin::. At the same time, he re- 
.'^i-'tn d his doiiiiriioiis to him. dgrl^rin^^ that it was more glo- 
rioii>: to rp-riti- th:iii tu lir a kincy. 

I'loji'iny Soiir «lii'd r.. *'. •J^:^. in the eicrhty -fourth year of 
hi> :i'j»-. Hi- w;is ()M»' of the most ahle and worthy men of 
hi> rar»«, ;ind hr jrfi iHdiind him an example of prudence, jus- 
tii'i-. and I'lfinrin'v, whirli his successors rarely imitated. 
iJiifiri'/ th«* tiiiH' 111- t.M»virned Etr>'pt, he raised it to such a 
hii'jht of irrandrnr and |)Ower, as rendered it superior to 
oihrr kliiL''doMis. II e retained upon the throne the same fond- 
ni-.-s Inr simjdiijty of manners, and the same aversion to os- 
t>-i]t:itioii.ns hi- rlis))lay<Ml when he first ascended it. He was 
arc*>sihli- to his siihj«'cts to a decree of familiarity. He fre- 
(jiHiitly vi>it(d thi'iii at their own houses, and when he enter- 
tuned them liiinself. he considered it no disjorrace to borrow 
article.* of <r(,|,| -idij silver plate from the rich, and to acknow- 
ledir** thai he had little of his own. Plutarch says, that when 
some peitoiis represented to him that the regal dignity re- 
quired an uir of opulence, hiB answer wae, that the true gran- 
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Leur of a king consisted in enriching others, not in being 
dch himself. Ptolemy seems also to have been a man c? 
snli^htened mind, and to have made himself acquainted with 
polite literature. Arrian records that he compiled the life of 
Alexander, which was greatly esteemed by the ancients, but 
which has not reached the moderns. 

PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS. 

On ascending the throne of Egypt, this prince entertained 
the people with the most splendid festival recorded in the 
pages of ancient history, and which gives a clear idea of the 
opulence and idolatry of Egjrpt at this period. 

This pompous solemnity continued a whole day, and was 
conducted through the extent of the city of Alexandria. It 
was divided into several parts, and formed a variety of pro- 
cessions. Thus the gods had each of them a distinct caval- 
cade, the decorations of which were descriptive of their his- 
tory. That of Bacchus, a portion of which we give as related 
by AthenaBus, will convey an idea of the magnificence (if so 
it may be called) of the rest. 

This procession began with a troop of Sileni, some habited 
in purple, others in robes of a deep red : their employment 
was to keep off the crowd, and clear the way for the pageant. 

Ne3rt to the Sileni, came a band of satyrs, composed of 
twenty in two ranks, each carrying a gildea lamp. 

These were succeeded by Victories, with golden wings, 
carrying vases nine feet in height, partly gilded and partly 
adorned with the leaves of ivy, in which perfumes were burn- 
ing. Their habits were embroidered with figures of animals, 
and were covered with gold. 

After these, came a double altar, nine feet in height, and 
covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermixed with orna- 
ments of gold. It was also beautified with a golden crown, 
made in imitation of vine leaves, and adorned with white 
fillets. 

A hundred and twenty youths advanced next, clothed in 
purple vests, each of them bearing a golden vase of incense, 
myrrh, and saffron. 

These were followed by forty satyrs, wearing crowns of 
gold which represented the leaves of ivy, and in the right 
Hand of each was another crown of the same metal, adorned 
with vine leaves. Their habits were diversified with a va- 
riety of coloura 
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In ih»* rrnr of thr>«» mnrchrd two Sileni. arrayed in parpll 
m i!iti«-> :»i)il wliiii* (lr:i\vi*r.« ; one of them wore a kind d 
h:i'. :iii 1 •'ariitil u L'i>Meii radiicoiis in his hand; the odM 
hii A tniiniMt littween ihi'se two was a mansixfectii 
ht:/ht. ni.i>Ki'<l. umi habited hke a tmcredian. This ma& 
i*:ir!i*-i a .-ul It-ii ooriiiicopia, and \ra8 distinguished by the 
n{'j'« li :tii>n I'l Ihf Vt-ar. 

I'hi.'* (MTxtii privinliHl a beautiful woman, as tall as himr 
M-l!. iir'-s>»- 1 ill a in:i«rnitirent manner, and srlittering with 
^'•>M Shf ht-M in one hand a crown composed of the leaTei 
<if I he {H-arh-trt-r. and in the other a branch of the pafan. 
Sht' w:i!« 1 ;ill»-d Piiiti'leris, a word sig^iifying the space of 
twr y»-:irv, I • l•alI^•• at the expiration of event' fourth year, the 
U:\>\ oi lixci'Uus was relebrated at the beginning of the neil, 
whirh was thf tiflh. 

The n»-\i in \\\*- prcK'ossion were the genii of the four sea- 
sons, wear in u characteristic ornaments, and supporting the 
irolilt-n v:jsi s u\' mimirs, adorned with ivy loaves. In the 
midst of ilitsi* irciiil was a square altar of gold. 

A band of s:nyrs n»'Xt appeared wearing golden crowns, 
fashion<>il like ihf Iravrs oi ivy. and arrayed in red habits. 
Some lK)re vessels tilled with wine, others carried drinking 

CU))S. 

ImmMiaiely alter these came Philiscus, the poet and priest 
of I^icclius. aitended by comedians, musicians, dancers, and 
other piTsons of that class. 

Two tripoiis were carried next as prizes for the victors at 
the athlt'iic comKiis and exercises. One of these tripods, be- 
in i; thirtrt'ii fet>t and a half in height, was intended for the 
youtlis : the other, which was eighteen feet high, was de- 
si irned for the men. 

A car, which had four wheels, was twenty-one feet in 
lenirth, and twelve in breadth, and was drawn by 180 men, 
followed next. In this car was a figure representing Bac- 
chus, fifteen feet in height, in the attitude of performing liba- 
tions with a large cup of gold. He \A'as arrayed in a robe 
of brocaded purple, which flowed down to his feet Over 
this was a transparent vest of a saffron colour, and above 
that a large purple mantle embroidered with gold. Before 
him was a large vessel of gold formed in the Lacedemonian 
fashion, and forming fifteen measures, called in the Greek, 
mttretts. This was accompanied with a golden tripod, on 
which were placed a golden vase of odours, and two golden 
cups full of cinnamon and safiron. Bacchus was seated un- 
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«• 

the shade of ivy and vine leaves, intennixed with the fo- 
of fruit trees ; and from these hung^ several crowns, 
and thyrsi, with timbrels, ribands, and a variety of sa- 
comic, and tragic masks. In the same car were the 
and priestesses of that deity, with the other ministers, 
interpreters of mysteries, dancers of all classes, and wo- 
bearing vases. 
These were succeeded by the Bacchantes, who marched 
their hair dishevelled, and who wore crowns, composed, 
of serpents, and others of the branches of the yew, 
^^me^ or ivy. Some of these women carried knives in their 
Sbnds, others serpents. 

During the games and public combats, which continued 
aome days after this solemnity, Ptolemy Soter presented the 
yictors with twenty crowns of gold, and they received twenty- 
three from Berenice his consort. It appeared by the registers 
of the palace that these last crowns were valued at 2,230 
talents and My minae, about 334,400/. sterling ; from whence 
some judgment may be formed of the immense sums to 
fc^ "yhich all the gold and silver employed in this ceremonial 
^amounted. 

Such was the nature of the pageant exhibited by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus at his coronation. In no part of it does it seem 
to have been conducted with elegance, or to have exhibited 
the least trace of taste or genius. The spoils of whole pro- 
vinces and cities were sacrificed to the pomp of a single aay, 
and displayed to public view only to raise the vain admira- 
tion of a senseless populace, without conducing to any real 
good. But there was something more lamentable in this 
procession or solemnity of religion than this. It was con- 
verted into a public school of intemperance and licentious- 
ness, calculated only to excite the most degrading passions in 
the spectators, and to induce an utter depravity of manners, 
by presenting to their view all the instruments of excess and 
debauch, with the most power Ail allurements to indulge in 
them. And all this was done under the pretext of paying 
adoration to the gods ! How different from these are the so- 
lemnities of our most holy religion ! In them we discern 
nothing but what is lovely and of good report, and that tends 
to purify the heart, and make holy the life of the worshipper. 
Truly, the religion of the blessed Saviour is of Divine 
origin. 

To the native Eg^tians this pageant must have been pe-, 
culiarly afflicting. Tneymust have looked upon it as an in- 
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5!il! !i» ihf'ir n:i!iv»» [Z'mU, as established upon their ownrfl 
fill I ii" Ml lh-:i!!\'' tt! ihi" :is"»'n«!:in:y ol* that power vlni 
in!' 1 .•!•? •!:• :!i — :i jiiiwir whi«-h I h»y oould never hope H' 
Mij. l<i. S " 1 '■ r illv. • vi-ri at I his tarly date, was the insjinl 
p: 'i-fi. ■ \ !ji:.1;'.1 'lint th*' nativr Eirvptians wereaiK* 1 
pri **. -1 jii .i|.:. ;i' i\i\> |»ri«Hl. is I'vitli'iii trom the number ■ \ 
I-!' .. M- .* w r. . !. 1 i t ikt n up ilitir aUnie th»^re during dn = 
Nu i\ .ii »!ii I't-rMriij if.jpirt-, anil ihf rule of Alexander ani ; 
]'• I'liiv S 't« r All pliht" ii* tru>t were oonlided to foieisB* ! 
II* f r r... riiin i< hi ard of the rule of the priests, orm t 
p. v.-.' .•! »';.■ Kjvpiian suMit-ry < \iste was broken down, ^-^ 
;tr. : ! . v:> .1 •! i:.' V u»r»- Iniiiibli'd tn the dust : for caste ml ] 
\\i' : •■". 'I :ini*p •■! K'ry|-.t 

I'. "i. :.:-! \.;rr iif i!.»* n imi I'f I^olr-my PhiladelplwB, " 
I. I -* I. wlii.'li \va^ al^'» ihi' liist v« ar of tlie ri4th OlviB: 
p: 1 i. 'ii' ; i::i.n'. wa!«-h towrr in thi- islt- of Pharos \A*as com- 
pit !i I ri,!" !.i\Mr was usually callfd the lower of Pharos, 
:mi<I r }:•' f" 1 II rr|iuti-d as om- <»f the seven wonders of the 
\\<':M 1' W.I* a larLT*' sipiare slruetuie. built of white mar- 
Mt . Mil Ml*- :■!» iif whirh a tire was kt-pt oontinuallv burning, 
ill i'i.!i r T < l:ui.|i- >liips onward in their course. Thecostof 
i!s IP .III- n w:is >«J0 iiiitnts, which, estimated by Athenian 
II ion I- V. ;•' .MiiliiiLT tr) Arbiithnot's calculation, are equal to 
viHijMio/ *r.■lliuL^ but if computed by the coin of Alexan- 
ilri:i. marly donl»l»- that sum. The architect of the editice 
w.i> Sii>:r:ifi*. I'f ( 'nidus. 

Pi"|iniy Piiilal'lphus was a jrreat encourasrer of learning, 
and a p:i!iiiU of li :irn«-.l men. Abmit this time, ancient bis- 
ter inns >iy that, iiiubr his auspices, was commenced that ex- 
rr'llnit t mishit ion of tin* < >M Testament into Greek, called 
tlir SiptiiaLrint, from th»' seventy, or seventy-two interpreters 
said lo havt' lii-t-n i-m ployed therein. The copy from whence 
it was tak»'n. was lurnished the kinjT by Eleazer. the son of 
Simon tin- .lust. It is probable that the version of the Pen- 
lat«'Ui*h was tir.^t completed. A note at the close of the Book 
of 1'^stlnT «\;»r«ssly states it was finished in the last year of 
Ptoli'iuy l*hilf»in»t#T. or n. c. 177. The whole was finished, 
accord iiiir to th«' l^v. T. H. Home, about n. c. 170.* 

This was onr t>f the l)est fruits of the Grecian conqu-*cts, 
and was. doulitliss. comprehended in the design which God 
had in view, when he delivered up the east to the Greeks, 

* For crilioal roinarku on tliis fact, as laid down by ancient historians, 
Ihc reader may refer to "The Connexion of the Old and New Tfisr*- 
MENT," published by R. Carter. 
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^ported them in those regions notwithstanding the di- 
and jealousies, the wars and the revolutions, that were 
tly taking place among them, he hrought about the 
if so many nations, of different languages and man- 
to one society, that the doctrines of revelation and the 
of his dear Son might be afterwards promulgated 
them, through the instrumentality of one language ; 
t language, the finest, most copious, and most correct, 
;r was spoken in the world ; and that was so captiva- 
at it became common to all countries conquered by 
der. The way of salvation through faith in Christ 
)y this means, was made known to thousands who 
herto sat in the shadow of the regions of death, and 
}wed efiects are seen to the present moment 
It this time, also, the image of the god Serapis viga 
t from Pontus to Alexandria. Ptolemy had been in- 
by a dream, to demand it by an embassy, of the king 
pe, a city of Pontus, in which it was kept It was, 
T, refused him for the space of two years, till at 
the inhabitants of Sinope, suflfering from famine, bar- 
leir god to Ptolemy for a supply of com ! The sta- 
t conveyed to Alexandria, and placed in one of the 
i called Rhacotis, where it was adored by the name 
pis, and where a fsimous temple, called the Serapion, 
«rwards erected. This structure, according to Am- 

Marcellinus, surpassed in beauty and magnificence 
temples in the world, except the Capitol at Rome. 
It the same time, b. c. 283, Ptolemy Soter, in conse- 

of the suggestions of Demetrius Phalercus, who had 
id profited by public libraries at Athens, founded the 
drian library, so famous in history. This library, ac- 
r to Eusebius, contained 100,000 volumes at the death 
emy Philadelphus. It was enlarged by succeeding 

sevenfold, so that it was necessary that a portion of 
,000 volumes) should be deposited in the Serapion, for 
reason it was called its daughter.* The library was 

when Cesar made war with Alexandria, but that part 

to be recollected that the written rolls, volumina spoken of, 
d fkr less than a printed Yolume ; as, for instance, the Metanwr- 
f Ovid, in fifteen books, would make fifteen Yolames, and one 
I is said by Athenieus to have HOritten 3,500 volumes. This 
ation will bring the number assigned at least within the bounds 
ility. The books, moreover, were collected from all nations. There 
«e in the Jewish, Chaldean, Persian, Ethiopian and Egyptian Ian- 
etc, as well as in Greek and Latin. 
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Ill' It in tht' S«»rijii«»n ilisplayrd its treasures till thcseTrtl 
i->!i'iiv. w ii'-n It >'ifi»i**il i\iv Kline fiite as iu pai*:r.bn| 

I !.» . ir- 'iiii^i.iiHi > atti'iiiiinT its final di?stnic!ionMe«* 
i!i'. !■> {•■ li'-.« ri>"'»r.!fil John, siirnumtnl the Graramatiili 
:i ii:ii."i« f'"i. ii\«r mi Arisinili', was at Alexandria wh«i4l 
ii!v u.i* mU'Ii. :iiri :is !»»• wiis inuoh fsteemed by AmriA^ 
iiiii. tin- •j»ii«r:il t>l thf Siinum troops, he entreated ihai c» 
ntiii>!>ri>i U>!iiw ii|Min him the Alfxandrian library'. AnA 
rtpiifi. ih:it It \v:i> imt in his {xnver to trnint such a req^', 
i«ti: !h:ii hi- \\' 111 ill writr ti> tht' khnlif f«>r his orders respecriB| 
It II*- :i>-'->>r>iinjlv wnrtf ti> the khalif. and his answer^ 
tbi! il !^.>i^r Nhiks rnntaini-d tht^ s;inie doctrine Avith At 
K->r;iii. ihi-v I'liiii! iti>! [f diaiiy ns«\ be•^'1usethe Koran wH 
M^ii.-ii>[iT Ml it^i-1:. an.l riwnprcht'nded all necessary ti^', 
l-i: It ih-v .•.•!it.iiiii- i any iKK'trini's contrary to that book, 
til' V -HI. Ill !■• [••■ liiMroyi-d L'pon this reply, they were ail 
r [I iiiiiiiiil i>> !i:f il.iini-N. without any further examination, 
:in 1 th« y wt* r'.<«!n^iitril ainonirthe public haths, where. foc 
:li»- >|>:iii- lit :»i\ ii: iiiThs. tht'V w«'re used for fuel instead of 
wnDil Thu* \\' r»- tlii-s#» stores of learning" lost to the world 
l.ir tviT. ilii"":.':i !h- Mind icrnorance of a bigoted follower 
nI ih:il iirv-h i::i;"*!i»r Mahninet. 

Thf iini>« «Mti ' !' rrui'hion was not. however, burned with 
th«- iiliniiy MM !■•..- 1 !i» it. Strabo informs lis th.it this was a 
l;iii:i- Mnu'iiin- If ir ihi' p;ihice. and facinir the port, and that 
ir u.t> Ml rri Hindi ! wi^h a p«)rtico. in which the philosophers 
w:tilii(l Mr adds that thr members of this society were go- 
viTiiiil bv a prr^idt-nt. whose station was so honourable and 
iin|Hirtaiit. that in tin- tiim* of the l^olemies, he was alwan 
cliMM'ii by ilif kiiii: himsrlf. and afterwards by the Roman 
enipnir : and thai tlif members had a hall, where the whole 
soi'iviy at I- at ilir txjx-nse of the public, by whom they were 
lilnTallv sijppt)rt#Mi. 

Ali-xandria was iiui»*bted to this museum for the ad\iintage 
it Ioul: t'lijoyt'd of iM'inir the cfreatest school in that part of 
the worM. and of havinqf trainetl up members who excelled 
in literals re. It i.=: from thence, in particular, that the 
clinri'h has rrrrivcl £:oine of its most illustrious doctors: as 
Clemens Alexaiulrinus. Ammonius. Origen, Anatolius. Atha- 
nasius. and many others, who studied in that seminary. It 
must, however, be rnnembered, that the instruction they re- 
ceived from their heathen teachers led them in many respects 
from the simplicity of the Christian faith, so that their pro- 
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s are to be read with caution by the modem reader, 
be gathered from the life of Origen.* 
be date of the death of Ptolemy Soter, b. c. 283, 
^Philadelphus became sole master of all his domin- 
rhese were Egypt, Phenecia, Ccelo-Syria, Arabia. 
Ethiopia, the island of Cyprus, Pamphylia, part oi 
Lycia, and the isle denominated the Cyclades. 
01 his first acts after this event reflects great disgrace 
is character. It has been narrated, that Ptolemy Soter 
h1 his throne in favour of Ptolemy Philadelphus, be- 
his brethren. Before he did this, he consulted with 
ius Phalereus, who was a very learned Haan, and pro- 
le first president of the academy at Alexandria, with 
le was \Hent to advise before all his counsellors. De- 
advised him to regulate his choice by the order pre- 
by nature, which was generally followed by all otner 
; thus advising him to prefer his eldest son, Ptolemy 
us, by Eurydice his first wife. Ptolemy Philadel- 
ems to have taken umbrage at Demetrius Phalereus 
and to have resolved upon revenge the first opportu- 
A.S soon, therefore, as he saw himself sole master of 
gdom, he caused that philosopher to be seized, and 
n with a strong guard to a remote fortress, where he 
. him to be confined, till he should determine in what 
• to treat him. This was soon resolved upon. The 
an aspic put a period to the life of that gYeat man, a 
[lo merited, says the ancient historian, a better fate, 
ing is recorded of Ptolemy Philadelphus after this 
Jed till about b. c. 274, at which date the reputation of 
nans having spread to distant lands, through the war 
d maintained against Pyrrhus king of Epirus, he sent 
adors to desire their friendship. The Romans were 
at this circumstance, and the next year they sent an 
y from Rome to Egypt to return these civilities. The am- 
►rs were, Ql Fabius Gurges, Cn. Fabius Pictor, with 
ius his brother, and QL. Olgunius. These men displayed 
in Egypt pure disinterestedness, and a greatness of 
^hich is rarely discovered among the moderns. Ptole- 
re them a splendid entertainment, and took that oppor- 
3f presenting each of them with a crown of gold, 
they received out of courtesy ; but the next morning 
aced them on the head of the king's statues erected in 

* Published by the Beligioiu Tract Society. 
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th'- iiu)i)ii* .«i|ii:iri-« «if ihf t'iiy. The kin^ haring likewneW 
.Ik* ■.'. . 1 \'' V ' MiiM<li-r;iMf prt-2C(^nts ut their auJu'ncc of leai^ 
III' \ !• • W'\ tiniii. I I'll U-for«* thi'V wont to the senate lo gin 
:i!i .i< • iiitt <>l ilirir tiiilt:i»y. nt'lvi tht'ir arrival at Rome.thfly > 
li- l»i«:'*>l :ill thtr^f pn>inls in ih'' public tn-usury: thustefr | 
ivii,' tli.it |M isiihs ot" honiiiir uu^hi, when ihi'v senethepa^ ^ 
\w. * > «■ • k ihf puhlii- i:(mh1. ruiht-r ihan thrir own adranagB. 

A!-.m ih'- viiir i: < Mf<, Pioli-niy Philuiielphus senii ^ 
i]. .1 i<. :i-«i>t ill*' I^it'f'iU'Oionian^ air«iinst Antigouus GonM .. 
ki:i'/ «»t .M:i. iiiMiiiii 'I'hi* n«'Xi yrar he was perplexed by I ^- 
!• \<>lr t\. iiiil 111 Ku'yirt. as n'latrd hy Pausanias, byaprloM 
tioiii wlixiii \iv h:iil rt:i.siin ti) ('X|>fCt better things. Masaii \ 
iu,\» iM.ir til ( 'y I'*' I nil -a ami Lihya. having st-t up the 8tan&n I 
< I rt !•• lliiin a<:ain>t i^nlcniy hi:> nia^tter ^nd bene£utoi, , 
r.tiiMil hiiitM-lt lo ill* prtH'lainiiil kinir of those province! 
l*i.i|i!iiy au'l Mau^a.s were brothers bv the same mother; ti» 
1 i!iiT \»i\iir liir sm of l^*renioe and Philip, a Macedonia 
nili. • r. wild u.-is h'T husband before she married I^olemy 
Si ill- 1 1 ler snlii-itations. tlierefore, obtained for him this go^ 
er mil- 111 whiMi sh»i was advanced to the honours of a crown, 
:i|»i>ii iIk* death (if (Ophelias. Madras had so well establisbfid 
liiiiiM-lt in his <r()vernmcnt by lon&r possession, and by his 
niania:;<* with A)Kinie. the daui^hter of Antiochus Soterking 
(it Syria, that ln' »-ndeavoured to render himself independent; 
an.l a.'^ ambition kiiow.s no liounds, he resolved to go a step 
larihiT. lie was not content with wresting from his brother 
\hr>r two jipninces. but ht? formed a resolution to dethrone 
liiin. With lhi^ view he advanceil into Eirypt at the head of 
a <:reat aniiy. and in his march towards Alexandria, made 
hiiiiseir master of Para'tonium. a city of Marinarica. 

i>ut the nii.<chief he desiirned for others awaited him in his 
own jirovince.-s. He roceivinl intelligence of the revolt of the 
Mariiiaridip in Libya, and he returned in order to quell these 
disiiiriKinces. Pt(4emy. who had marched an army to the 
frontiers of Ejjfypt. had now a favourable opportunity of attack* 
inir him in his retreat, and of annihilating his troops; but a 
new danijer called him likewise to another quarter. A con- 
spiracy was formed against him by 4,000 Gauls, mercenaries, 
who resolved to drive him out of Egj'ptand seize it for them- 
selves, in ord«»r. therefore, to frustrate their design, he found 
himself compelled to return into Esfj'pt, where he drew the 
conspirators into an island in the Nile, in which they perished 
by famine and their own swords. 

As soon as he liad calmed the troubles which occasioned 
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X^etiirn, Magas renewed his desi&pfis on Egypt, and he en- 
K^ his father-in-law, Antiochus Soter, to enter into his plan. 
■•ttf resolved that Antiochus should attack l^olomy on one 
'b^ while Magas inVaded him on the other ; but Ptolemy. 
Igy possessed secret intelligence - of the treaty, anticipatea 
litiochus in his designs, and gave him so much employment 

Ids maritime provinces, by repeated descents, and the de- 
ilation made by the troops he sent into those parts, that this 
Hbce was obliged to continue inT his own dominions ; and 

5 as desisted from carrying his designs into effect, 
bout B. c. 267, l^olemy conceived an expedient to draw 
io Egypt all the maritime commerce of the bast, which till 
Sn haa Deen in possession of the Tyrians, who transacted it 
* sea as far as Elath, and from thence by land to Rhinoco- 
ra, and from this place by sea again to the city of Tyre, 
bth and Rhinocorura were two sea-ports ; the nrst on the 
Item shore of the Red Sea; the second at the extremity of 
I Mediterranean, between Egypt and Palestine, and near 
) mouths of the river of Egypt. 

[q order to efffect this design, Ptolemy thought it necessary 
found a city on the western shore of the Red Sea. from 
lence the snips were to sail. He accordingly built one 
dost on the frontier of Ethiopia, and he gave it the name 
his mother, Berenice. This port, however, was not very 
nmodious, and that of Myos Hormos was eventually pre- 
red before it. At this port the treasures of Arabia, India, 
rsia, and Ethiopia were landed, and from thence t^y were 
fried on camels to Coptus, where they were again snipped 
i brought down the Nile to Alexandria, which transmitted 
ixn to all the west in exchange for merchandize, afterwajrds 
ported to the east. 

The passage from Coptus to the Red Sea lay across the 
lerts, where no water could be procured, and which had 
ither cities nor houses to lodge the caravans. Ptolemy 
nedied this inconvenience by causing a canal to be opened 
mg the great road from the Nile, on the edge of which 
uses were erected, at stated distances, for the reception and 
commodation of man and beast. 

These were useful labours, but Ptolemy did not deem them 
fficient for the accomplishment of his design. He con- 
lered that protection was required, and accordingly he 
ted out two fleets, one for the Red Sea, and the other for 
B Mediterranean. This latter is mentioned by Theocritus 
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in hi9 Mylliurn. rntitlod Ptolemy. as being] xtt. 

»iy?, 

r. vn lr««i-r A«u anil hrr uln prrw pale, J" 

Vo o • r I 'if inlUiu N (MjM»cd hrr crowd of liul.**— /jvfl. x^ ^ _ 

S rn'- i'l 'ii'- V'>««ii> ««i*\vhi«*h it \\Ti5 <H)m posed were veiylupiF 
iw ' !•: tf!fi!i. Ill |Mnii-iil:ir. had thirty benches of oan;i^ ^-' 
i,\'u!; I'liir j-iui I with !'nuri»-«*n : two with twelve: fc*i _ 
i.t h v\if|» • l.'\i u thirty with nine: thiity-5even widnwttj? 
ii.. \\i-:i *;\ :!ii I >• \t iit» rii with tivo. There wew Bii^ f-- . 
i:j Tt w.ih l-'iir and ihji-i- U-nrhos of oars, besides a Wfflii \"- 1, 
c»i .-'irill \t»pN Willi thi:* tiret, he not only protected ■;- 
r i::i.ii.i.i . N'.jt k- |it ill jifi^jt-riiiin most of the mariumej*'-^ .. 
\in.i> i.f A*ii Miimr. as I'ilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, ■» '■ 
i '.in I. :i> Mr M> ili»* i 'v\'l.id»"S. \ 

A' till* ',»• ;i.»l. aiiMii u. c •i.'i'5. Macas. king of Cyrenetfl \ . 
Ij^vi. ijiouiiiuT aji-d and in linn, caused overtures ofaccoB* \ 
iifi-i i:i.»ii i'» !-•■ t»nilir« d to his brother I^olemy. with the pith ■ 
jMiMj ■ : :i m m i tL'«' l'» twron Ii«Tenice. his only daughter, and i 
ill.' 1 1 !i*'. .Mih niilif kiiiirof Eiivpt,and a promise to give ba f 
}ii^ •: iniiii'nis ft»r a ilnuiy. Tfif* nr<rotiation succeeded. and 
a iitMii- \vi> i*iii)riuilt*d on tho^otrrms. Before this treaty wai 
r\i uitil. )i«i\vtv«T, MaLTJts dit»d, and his widow Apame, 
A\ iiinn JM>:iii rails Arsinoi\ rt'Solved to break off her daagt 
ti I s Miarrii':** with ihi^ son of l^olcmy. as it had been con- 
riiiilr.l ai:;«ii»>^ h*T r«»nsrnt. With this view, she employed 
ptrsiiijs ill Mari'ilonia to invito Demetrius, the uncle of Anli- 
^niMii> (■onatiir', ti) rome to her court, assuring him that her 
daii'jhtrr aii(i rrown should be his. Demetrius accordingly 
raiiu*. hut as soon as Apame beheld him, she conceived a vio- 
l«'iit passinii for him. and resolved to espouse him herself 
Di.MiH'triiis was. howt'ver, afterwards slain bv a conspiracy in 
which Brrtiiire her6»'lf ttx)k part; after which she went to 
Kiryi^t. wh«Tr her marriaire with Ptolemy was completed, and 
A]iarn<' was sent to h*'r brother Antiochus Theos, in Syria. 

Throiiirh thr influf.>nce of this princess. Antiochus Theos 
proolaiinrd war against I-*tolemy, b. c. 256, which continued 
jts ravair''S a long while, and was productive of fatal conse- 
qtuMU'f'S to the aggressor. During the next year, the con- 
tending armies met, but history has not preserved the particu- 
lars of what passed in this and several succeeding campaigns. 

In the mean time, notwithstanding the war, Ptolemy was 
intent upon enlarging his library. He was continually en- 
riching it with new books; and he added also to it pointings 
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"«sij i9 by the best masters. Aratus, the ikmota Sleytv 

^> ^vas one of those who collected for him m Greece, and 

*^ pleased Ptolemy, that he presented him with twenty-five 

^ which he expended in the relief of the necessitous 

^onians, and the redemption of such as were detiained ia 

Ivity — a noble act and one that would put many professed 

'^tians to the blush, if compared with their acts of benevo- 

while Antiochus was employed in war with Egypt, a 
table insurrection in the east«made him desirous oi end- 
Ae war with Ptolemy. Accordingly, b. c. 249, a treaty 
'peace was concluded between them. The conditions of 
treaty were, that Antiochus should divorce Laodice, and 
Wise Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy; and that he 
^oald also disinherit his ic3ue by the first marriage, and se- 
the crown to his children by the second. This treaty 
lut into efiect. After it was concluded, Antiochus repu- 
Laodice, and Ptolemy then embarked at Pelusium, and 
^^^vwiacted his daughter to Seleucia, a maritime city, near the 
.'^J^tonth of the Ocontes, a river of Syria, where the nuptials 
^Ikere solemnized with great magnificence. 

Ptolemy appears to have had a great afifection for his 
Anghter ; for he gave orders to have regular supplies of wa- 
ter from the Nile transmitted to her, believing it more condu- 
cive to health than any other water in the world, as noticed 
before. 

It has been said, when marriages are contracted from no 
other motives than political views, and are founded on such 
unjust conditions, they are generally attended with calamitous 
and fatal events. Thus it was with this union ; and yet it was 
ordained of Heaven that it should be— a striking proof that 
God ruleth in the earth, and that no events occur Mrithout His 
permission. 

To this treaty and this marriage, there is allusion in the 
prophetic writings Daniel. After having explained the 
overthrow of the Persian empire, under Darius Codomanuus, 
the last king, by Alexander the Great ; and the division of 
his empire among his four generals, Dan. xi. 2 — 4, the pro- 
phet proceeds to notice the wars of the kings of the norlk and 
south, or Svria and Egypt, (ver. 5 ;) after which he says, 
" And in the end of [several] years they [the kings of the 
south and of the north] shall join themselves together, [by 
marriage:] for [Berenice] the king's dauo^hter of the south 
[Egrypt] snail come to the king of me north [Syria] t9 poake 
VOL. L 17 
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VI azT^J^fnt'n! ■ I'Tii *ho shill not retaia the powet ofth 
[u: :.»r .i/^-r. «> \\i:ii AiUiothu*, who after some lime I 
la ■ '•« :: ..■* I r ! : i» r w i:"- . I -li.* 1 lo e. a nd he r c hildr en, lo 
n- .-.i-.t : *r..i.: h«« ;.Vr.::"ohus| sianJ. nor his arm. [lor 
p 'V ii.\i ; I'll! #!i" (l<-Ti-nicf| shall be given up.ai 
ir..i: ir^'j^-h: htr, [n-T Ejyj»«Lin atieiiiianis.1 and he d 
h- ^ Mi i ii'- ihai >irt ii jth»'nttl her in these limes," [h< 
V:.'. I i- !j'l: :*. A\ho ii>d sh.irtly before,] ver. 6. 

Ttjf pr.^phri 111 :h- ?•-• i-.o lattL^r verses, and ihroui 
r»*t:iii::i!ij \x\n ut' thii oiiapler, oonliiies himself lot 
of K;:vpt Jii 1 Syria. Uvause ihev were the onlv prii 
e:iju-»d :ri war aj;iinsi the people of Clod.. This \i 
m- :•• .i::ipii!? noJioe hereafter. But we would here 
rtM i» r * a:ti lUMii to the strong testimony that th 
an'i':i: hiiiory l^ears to the Divine origin of Soripiii 
pr*' i: -'.nMi was uttered nearly three hundred years 
t'w !)i what hand. then, but that of an Almii;h 
ci'i! I have oaii5»\l so many diti'erent views, inlri 
p;is5i.»n<. lo It nd to the same point? What^know 
I ha*, oi 1 Unni5>:i<Mioe could with so much certainty 
»»^*\\ <\i.'\\ a varitty of distinct circumstances, subjec 
to the fre»\lom of man's will, but to his wild caprice I 
rolifci iijHMi this, and adore that sovereign power \ 
ex'Tci.vs. sccrrilv indeeiL but not less certainly, c 
and princes, whose very crimes he renders subser^ 
exti'Mtinn of his holy will and pleasure^ and the a 
m»nl of his immutable decrees. 

DiiriniT the time that I*tolemy continued in Syi 
presented with a statue of Diana, w hich he admired, 
he carried into Esjypt on his return. This gav€ 
inciiit.'nt. as relaieil Ity Libanius, which shows the 
superstition and idolatry of that age. He says, 
time after the r»'turn of l^olemy, his wife Arsinoe 
with indisposition, and dreameil that Diana appea 
acquainting her that l"^olemy was the occasion of J 
by his havmti^ taken her statue out of the temple w 
consecrated to her divinity. V\yoii this, the statue 
diately sent back lo Sjrria, in order to be replaced i 
pie whence il was taken. It was also accompanied 
presents to the goddess, and a variety of sacrifices w 
up to appease the angry divinity. But they ha< 
effect. The disorder ot the queen was so far froi 
that she died the same year, b. c. 248, leaving F 
consolable at her loss. His grief, it is said, was j 
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flection of his having removed the statue of 
i temple, to which he imputed her death, 
h Arsinoe was older than Ptolemy, he retained a 
and tender affection for her to the last ; and at her 
rendered all imaginable honours to her memory, 
her name to several cities, and by many remarkable 
stified his affectionate regard for her. Pliny states, 
rmed a design of erecting a temple to her memory, 
me rising above it, the concave part of which was to 
vith adamant, in order to keep an iron statue of the 
ipended in the air. This design was the invention 
rates, a famous architect of antiquity ; and the mo- 
proposed it to Ptolemy, orders were given to com- 
e work. But the project failed, for FHolemy and 
tect died within a short time after it was resolved 

y Philadelphus survived his beloved Arsinoe but a 
od. He was naturally, says Athenseus, of a tender 
m, and the luxurious life ne led contributed to the 
health. His affliction, also, for the loss of his con- 
ed to hasten his end. He died, b. c. 247, in the 
I year of his as^, and the thirty-eighth of his reign, 
gh this prince had many excellent qualities, he can- 
)posed as a model of a c^ood king. His resentment 
emetrius Phalereus will ever remain as a stain upon 
:ter ; and the luxuries and efieminate pleasures (the 
icomitants of such high fortunes) in which he in- 
excess, do not evince a noble mind. Nevertheless, 
f the arts and sciences^ and his generosity to learned 
;ct no small honour upon his inemory. The fame 
liberalities brought several illustrious poets to his 
Lonfi^ whom we may enumerate Callimachus, Ly- 
and Theocritus, the latter of whom celebrated Pto- 
me in his poems. His taste for books has been 
he also always retained a pecqliar taste for the 
and in order to perpetuate it amon^ his subjects, he 
iiblic schools and academies at Alexandria, where 
ished for many ages. He loved to converse with 
naming, and as the greatest masters in every kind of 
ere emulous to obtain his favour, he possessed an 
id vantage of obtaining wisdom. Happy are those 
ho follow his footsteps in this particular, who know 
le the opportunity ot acquiring, in agreeable conver- 
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ntiimii, knnwtrdive wherein* they nay learn howtogorenij 

pl*<l|ilf wjv-lv 

'riif iiiifri-iiursif «if Philaiiclphus with learned ineD.iDd] 
ran- !•> lmm- tiuf- hmidur to thr arts, may be considered i 

Fiiiin t ih »^»• iiitMMiri-8 hi* pursuiti, to make cc 

tiiiiin«h III )ii> doiniinons. in which he so happily succceii^ r 
B> hi« hiMtirv ii !ttiti»*i>. It ha? been already obfiened.^^ 
biiili •-iiii« III oT\\vr to prutivt and facilitate tmfBc.thtfk 
o;m'iic t II r:inal ihrniiuh the arid desert : and that he nifr.i 
t.iiiifil n iiivv III r:iih ot'ihe tv.o seas, merely forthedetei 
ot hl^ iniTi'haiit!' His principal aim was to secure to struct 
8.i!"iiy. r.in\» nu-ncr. aw\ fiei'diim in his ports, without fci»i 
ill-: trad»\ »ir f iidravourincr to turn it from its proper chudli ' 
in ordor ti> niaki- it siili^frvirnt to his own interest Hei*^. 
l^t'iMiaditl thai roiiuncrcr resembled those springs that cMi 
tt> fliiw when (li\(>rtrd trum thrir natural course. ^ 

Tht'Si' wfTt' vi(*ws worthy of a grreat prince, and a consoBr v 
mall- iMiliti.'ian : and their etTivts were hichlv bene ticialtoUi V 
kinirdiini. Thfir erii'Cts have, indeed, continued to the pit- I 
s«*nt day. str^Il£:thl'n(^l by the principles of the first estabudh j 
nii-iit. ut'it-r a duration of^alnn-e two thousand years: pouring ^ 
a prrprtiial llow of new riches, and new commodities of every 
kind intit all nations ; dmwin^ continually from them a return 
of vdltiiimry t'nntnbutions; unitinir the east and west by the 
lu'iiual supply iif thi'ir res]X'ctive wants; and establishinsf on 
this li;i>i!i a <-omiMt'rc«* that has supported itself from a£[eto 
airr withnui iiitt'rriiption. Conquerors and heroes, whom the 
wurl i has a]i|il:iuded so much, have scarcely left behind them 
any trari'? df tlit* ao(iui$ition& they have made for airirmndizins: 
their «.Mnpir»'S : or. if ihry have, the revolutions to which the 
most (M>t«-Mt stal«^s are subject, divest them of their conquests 
in a fow shoit yt'ars, and transfer them to others. On the 
contrary. ih»^ oommerre of Eijypt, established thus by Phila- 
delpluis. instead oi' lu-inir shaken by time, has rather increased 
thn>U!:h a lonsr surorssion of ages, and become daily more 
usiful to all nations. If we trace commerce, therefore, up to 
its true source, we shall be sensible that this prince was not 
only the Ik* ne factor of Ejry-pt, but of mankind in general, to 
th«» latest posterity. About this epoch we may. at least, date 
the extension of that trade with India, by which the products 
ol tiio ureat Asiatic peninsula, and of Ceylon, were more 
generally diffused over the western world. The origin of the 
trade between the Indian peninsula and Arabia and Eastern 
Africa, belongs to a period anterior to any history j and this com- 
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18 probabl J nerer been totally interrupted at any pofiocl 

eommencement. That the coast of Africa had beeik 

3d long before this, may be seen in the history of th« 

jfinians, where it is stated that Hanno explored its 

i coasts, and, according to Dr. Vincent, as far as Cluiloa 

southern coast. 

' most essential duty of kings, and the most grateful 

re they can enjoy, amidst the splendours of a throne, ii 

a the love of mankind, by making their geverment de- 

e. This appears to have been the peUcy of Picdemy 

idelphus. He was sensible that the only expedient for 

Admg his dominions without any act of violence, was to 

li^y llis subjects, and attach them to his government by 

t mterest and inclination ; to cause the land to be culti- 

ed ; to make arts and manufactures flourish ; and to aus^ 

fit, by judicious measures, die power of a prince and his 

Igdom, whose strength, humanly speaking, consists in the 

ifeltiide of his subjects. Hence it was, that so many from 

Arent nations transplanted themselves into Egypt durmg his 

Ini, preferring a residence in a foreign land to their native 

£ This is a favourable trait in the character of this prince^ 

ad cannot be too closely imitated by those who be^ rule 

Bon^ the nations of the earth. 

Ptmemy Philadelphus was succeeded in his kingdcunby 
is eldest son, 

TTOLEMT EUEKGECES. 

The first act of Ptolemy Euergetes, was to revenge the 
nrongs of his sister. This princess had been repudiated by 
intiochus Theos as soon as ne heard of the death of Ptolemy 
'hiladelphus, and Laodice and her children had been re- 
died to his court. Laodice caused Antiochus to be poisoned, 
ad she concerted measures with Seleucus Callinicus, her son, 
rho had ascended his father's throne, to destroy Berenice ana 
er son also. But Berenice being informed of their design, 
scaped with her son to Daphne, where she shut herself up 

I the asylum built by Seleucus Nicator. Thither Ptolemy 
luergetes hastened, but before he arrived, Berenice had been 
etrayed by the perfidy of those who besieged her in her 
lace of retreat, and had been murdered, with her son, and 

II her Egyptian attendants, by order of Laodice. 

The cities of Asia Minor, touched with pity at the misfbr- 
mes of Bereidce, had also sent a body of troops to her rdieC 

I7» 
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Th*M»r now jninrd t)ii)so of Ec"ypt, and Plolemy*^' 
nMiii* 1 thi- \\ hitlr :iiiikv, inuiU' war uiH>n Sfloiious Cal^ii 
}{• > Mill It. Ill his rf\r[i^'f'. The criiniunl prtKeiiiiniioiUi^' 
i!i -•-. .iinl lit' Sf Ii-ui'119. liaii alit*iiatiHl the alfi'ctionofthepNM 
lr>>Mi ih< in . ami lYilt-my ndt only cau8iHl Laoilioo to sofiff 
ill iili. )>ui iiLulr liiinsiif inriMcr of nil Syria and Cilicia; ate 
whu'h hr {n»t tl tin* Ku}ihrn(i's. and conquered all the couiAiy 
:i.« i.ir as liil>yKin and the Tiji^ris. If the progress of bis aidi 
h.iil iiut Ut-ii intf'rnipird hy a stniition, which obli^himi 
rniirn tn Ki:y)>(. it is proUihlr he would have subdued all tkl" 
prnvni.i * ni the Syrian finpire. He left Antiochus,onec{ 
thr jrni i.il>. ti> L'tivcrn tin* provinces he had gained on tlui 
.«i>It' (if Ml 111 ill 'ranru.«« and Xanthippus was intrusted wilk ^ 
t)i>iM> tliiit lay U yi>nd it Ptolemy then marched back to 
K-:y p( l.idt n \\ iih ilic s}hu]s he had acquired hy his conquesOi' \ 

Thi- spmls wliiili I*ti»l«'n»y ctdlected in this expedition were \ 
4n.niMi taiiiit.^ iit'>i!vf'r. (ahout ^tix million |X)unds sterling.)^ * 
lari:** ipiaiitity nf Ufuld and silver vessels, and 2,500 statud f 
I*;ul ot thisr Matuf> were Etrvpiian idols, which Canibyses, 
iifti-r his ronqut'.«ii of that kingdom, had transported into 
I't-rrij.-i : and I^nlciny gained the aAections of his subjects by 
rtjtlai'iiiir tht'in in thrir ancient temples. The Egyptians, 
mdrfd, who wiT*' more devot^ni to their superstitious idolatry 
th.in tlir> rrst (if mankind, thoui^ht they could not sulHcientlv 
fXpn-.-is tluir irratitude and veneration to Ptideniy for the res- 
tiir;jti»»ii of tln-ir i^inis. They ijavc him the title of EuerjTctes, 
whii'h siirnities "a benefactor," as a token of their gratitude; 
a litilr which it were to Iv wishinl he had merited by some 
noliirr actinii than the iK'rpetuating idolatry, since it is inti' 
nitrly prctrrabb.' to all appellations which conquerors liave 
assumed from a false idea of glory. 

It may \wro W ol>served, that all the facts that have been 
related provtnl an exact accomplishment of what the prophet 
Daniel had foretold. Foreseeing the result of the marriage 
of the "daughter of the south," with *'the king of the north," 
as lu'fore noticed, he says of the former. " But she shall not 
retain the jM)wer of the arm ; neither shall he stand, nor his 
arm : hut she sliall be given up, and they that brought her, 
and he that begat her, and he that strengthened her in these 
times." He discovered that the issue of this princess, not- 
withstanding all the express precautions in the treaty for 
securing their succession to the crown, in the exclusion of the 
children by a former marriage, were so far from ascending 
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ane, that they were entirely exterminated ; and that 

^ queen herself was delivered up to her rival, who 

her to be destroyed with all her officers who had con- 

. her out of Egypt and Syria, and who, till then, had 

ler strength and support 

« prophet next describes the conquests of Euergetes : 
I out 01 a branch of her roots shall one stand up in his 
d (her brother, Euergete^ which shall come with an 
f^and shall enter into the fortress [or the fenced cities] of 
nng of the north, and shall deal against them and » shall 
mdl: and shall also carry captives into Egypt their gods, 
jfc their princes, and with their precious vessels of silver 
ji of gold ; and he shall continue more years than the king 
tbe north. So the king of the south shall come into has 
om, [that is, the kingdom of Seleucus of the north,] and 
return into his own land," [into Egypt,] Dan. xi. 7 — 9. 
The remarkable precision with which this prediction was 
ttomplished cannot fail to strike every reader. Porphyry 
jss, indeed, discerned the resemblance between the preaic- 
jon and the accomplishment, and, strange to relate, at the ex- 
ftDse of truth, he has asserted that the prophecy was written 
lAer the several events to which it refers had occurred ; to 
SKch miserable artifices will the infidel resort, in order to fal- 
sify God's holy word. But all his endeavours are vain. 

" All flesh 18 grass, 
And all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field : 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth: 
Because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it: 
Surely the people is grass. 
The cnrass withereth, the flower fadeth : 
But Uie word of our Grod shall stand for ever." — Isa. xL 6 — 8. 

To return to the narrative. When Ptolemy Euergetes set 
out on this expedition, his queen Berenice, bein^ apprehen- 
sive of the dangers to which he would be exposed in tne war, 
made a vow to consecrate her hair if he should return in 
safety. This was a sacrifice of no mean kind, since it was 
esteemed by all ancient nations before all other personal or- 
naments. Accordingly, when she saw him return, her first 
care was the accomplishment of her promise. She caused 
her hair to be cut off, and then dedicated it to the gods, in 
the temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus had founded in ho- 
nour of his beloved Arsinoe, on Zephyrion, a promontory in 
Cyprus, under the name of the Zephyrian Venus. This 
consecrated hair was lost soon after, and Ptolemy was ex- 
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|r.!;». !\ "if. !»l»-«l Willi ihr prii\*i3 f.»r ihcir nrirli'J^ni'c ■ u' 
w :.• '.' t !i-;i>*i S.'.iu*"', \iho '.\:i> (hin at Alcxaiiilria. beii 
:i , .1 ::>iL - !!':« I. ! H>k tijxiii liiiii to aiiinii that tht' locks 
• :.. .. . i. - f. iir in I \*K* u i'onvi'Vf J to lioawn : ami point 
, .!...•..*.:« u>:ir ih* lii<ii'> i:nL whirh till thou hjj uerer 
! ::i- I \<i:'. i-t :'iiv ron>ii-lLinoii : lUvkirittg. at the samti 
:.:.!•. 'ii.:* ill- "• ^\••l»■ thi* h;ur nl" B«»ri-nii*o. S«^veral other i 
:i«'.: ■:!;' '- • i!>i' >' i<> intkc tJM^r court as well as Cuiioiuoi^ 
i:.i-. •: • . :....'Ki »■•: 'lr;jK\ u|vin thinisilvrs the displeasure of i 

[*i ..-, • !M- ili.iM- M.iis tlu' imme uf Berenices hair, h}[^ 

will ii M.. . .»!■ l»i..'\\ii iMtlii> ilay. 

( >i: I:.- :• : i!ii t.>>i:i I lti« tx^vilitidii. I^oieinv passed through i 
J< I :« i.< :i:. ^^ '•• r> K« I'tU'iiii a i^rriU iiniiiU^r ol ssicrincesto 
ilif I I. -I I I Ur.c !. Ill ordiT to p-iuitT hoimire to him. for thti 
M !■'■ It > li« ii.i 1 •>! i:niii il OMT the kill?; uf Svria : by whickl 
:t '■ 'i ^1' l>. ..V. rt»l hi«i piilVrriK'e ol" Uie true God to allthd t 
I *• .' '■! K vpi Si'iin- havf siip]Hist\l that the pn>phtH:ies of * 
I >..:»>« I uii> >hi>wn to that prince, and that he might have 
^ ;: . !.!• i iii<Mi th< lu'c. that his c out pi est and successes were 
iwii: : !<> ili.it I iinl wliit had revealed them to his prophets. 

l-i ih'- lAtit lui'iis to which Seleuciu was reihiced. he 
i:i I'll app!ii-:iiii»n to his hnnher Antioohiis. whom he pro- 
i:i;- ! !.i invt >i with th«' ?k>ver«'i£riity of the provinces of Asia 
Mil. ■:, ii In- wmild act in concert with him against l^olemy. 
'I'l:!- \.'iiii • p;in«r was then at the head of an army in those 
ji.'\ III.. < . and thoiii^h he was but fourteen years of ajje, 
vi !. .1 •I'iinL' ti> .ln>tiii. he had all the ambition and maligni- 
ty ii nii:i«i ilia! ap}H.:ir ilk mnturer yoars. He immediately 
:i>'< I |.;i ii till' dtfirs niadr to him. and advanced in quest of 
hi> I r-':!it 1 ; n«»i wiili any intentiim to secure to him the en- 
ii>\ (III lit I'f hi> ditniinions. but to seize them for himself. The 
avidity «»r this yonnir prince was. indetnl, so great, that he 
nci|nir«d ilir surname o( Hierax, which signities "a kite,** 
till' pti'uliar I liaiacteristic of which bird is, that it is ready 
to srizr Upon rviTy thing within the range of its flight. 

'rhi.< allianc*' ni'i-iirri'd ii. c. '.itl. The next vt*ar, I^olemv 

ft m 

riM-riving inii'llii,n'nce that AntiiK'hus was preparing to act in 
conct'it wiih Silrniiis ayiiinst him. reconciliHl himself with 
the iattrr. and concluded a truce with him for ten years, that 
iie nu<;ht not he at war with IxMh thesi' princes at the same 
time. 

Krom the lime of his concluding the peace with Seleucus, 
he seems to have made it his princi{xil care to extend his do- 
minions to tho south. Accordingly, before his death, he had 
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led it the whole len^h of the Red Sea, as well alone 

^^nn, aj the Ethiopian coaat, and even to the Straits of 

' ^1, which form a communication with the southern 

iy devoted the time of peace to the cultivation of the 
in his dominions^ and the enlargement of his fa- 
library at Alexandria ; but as a proper collection of 
»uld not be made without a librarian, £uergetes, upon 
ih of Zenodotus, who had held . the office from the 
of Ptolemy Soter, sent to Athens for Eratosthenes, the 
mian, who was then in ^reat esteem for learning, and 
had been educated by Callimachus. Eratosthenes was 
of universal learning ; but none of his works have 
our days, except his catalogue of the kings of 
with the years oi theu' respective reigns, from Menes, 
iraim, who first peopled Egypt after the deluge, to the 
Man war. This catalogue contains a succession of thirty- 
m kings, and is still to be seen in Syncellus. 
HI the year b. o. 233, the original manuscripts of ^schy- 
^ Euripides, and Sophocles, were lent to Ftolemy Euer- 
lis on a pledge of fifleen talents. 

The same year, Onias, the high priest of the Jews, having 
|Iected to send to Egypt the usual tribute of twenty ta- 
il, which his predecessors had always paid to the kings of 
tt country, Ptolemy sent Athenion, one of his courtiers, to 
nsalem, to demand the payment of the arrears, which then 
tounted to a large sum ; and to threaten the Jews, in case 
refusal, with a body of troops, who should be commissioned 
expel them from their country, and divide it amon^ 
tmselves. This caused great alarm at Jerusalem, and it 
s deemed necessary to send a deputation to the king, in 
I person of Joseph, the nephew of Onias, who, though in 
I prime of his youth, was universally esteemed for his 
loence, probity, and justice. Athenion, during his con- 
uance at Jerusalem, had conceived a great re^d for his 
iracter, and as he set out for Egypt before him, he pro- 
led to render him all the good offices in his power with 
1 king. Joseph followed him soon afler. Oii his way 
ther, he met with several of the most considerable persons 
CcBlo-Syria and Palestine; who were also going to Egypt 
ii an intention of offering terms for farming the great re- 
lues of those provinces. As the equipage of Joseph was 
I magnificent than theirs, they treated nim with disrespect| 
L GOQiidered him at a person of littk note.. Joaeph Goa» 
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rp.il«»«l hiii ili!i!i»ti.'>f.irtion nt th»Mr hrhavimir; bnt Im 
fi.'Mi thi iMii\t'is.iiion ihat jwismiI IjtIwimmi ihem all the 
iiir<-ii h" •-••iiiil \vi»h with rrhitioii to the affairs thati 
t!i> -I I • • xiiit 

\VL. II ih» V iinivftl III Ali-xiimlrin. ihey wore infor 
ill ii iht kiiiLT h:i(l L'lMif* to Mt>iii]ihi5. Joseph ir 
:r.t Iv rt|wiir« I I hither, ami h«* iiu'i him as ho was returaUR 
fr-Mii \lf iiiphis. with thr <)iiorn ami Athrnion in hischinln 
Tht- kini:. ^^h^l h.id hrrn prffHissi'sstni in his favour by Alk>% 
III •M. w.i> ph'.-isi'tl to s(^* him. and invitrd him into hisda^V 
rixt Jiisiph. Ill rxi'iiM* hi? nnoli\ rrprrsonttHl the infirmiuif 
• ! hi^ i:rt :ii aiyf. and thr natural tanlinrss of his dispositioi| ^ 
iM *'i.}i Mil • M .M!.MMi; luanntT. a:* s;itisti(Hi PloltMny. and cut r ' 
t' d Ml liini a hi'^h « Mcvm for tho ahlo ndvivate of the lugk ' 
}>ii< ^1 I It' ordirt'd Joseph an ap:irtmont in the ro)*ul palace j 
vi \i>-\:indri.i. and allowed him a place at his table. 

\Vh» II !h»* d;»y arrivt'il f»ir pnrohasintr, by n sort of aiK- 
tii«n. tin- pii\il«L:»* ol* farminir the revenues of the provinwi, 
ill" •-•Mn|ciiiii*ii«< iif J»»si'ph, in hi? journey to Eirypt. offewd 
**.MHH i.ilinis Hilly lor the provinces of (Nido-Syria, Phenickf 
Jii lt:i and Saiirtria Ji»seph. who had diseovereii in thecon* 
\» i>:tiioii that pa^sr^l between them in his presence, that this 
]iMiih;iM' w:i> woith double the sum they offered, reproached 
ill! Ill l»»r lb pp'i'iatiii:: the kind's revenues, and otfertHl 16,000 
i.ili-nt'* rioji-iny was well pleased to hear of his revenues 
biMii',' >o Miiiih increased, but beinp apprehensive that the 
] II I son will! profit' n*d so larpr a sum won hi not be able to 
p.iy it. ht* asked Joseph what si^urity he would p-ive him for 
till' prrt'ornnnre of the ajjr'^ement. Joseph calmly replied, 
thai he had surli |>i'rsons to offer for his security on that oo- 
casion as ho was rertain bis majesty couJd have noobjtH:lion 
\o I' poll iMMiiiT ordered to mention them, ho named the 
kiiii: and ipieeii themselves, adding, that they would be his 
s«vuriii«'s to each other. The king could not avoid smiling 
nt this jdfasantry, and he ollowcd him to farm the revenues 
without any other security than his verbal promise for pay- 
ment Nor was his confidence nbuseil. Joseph nctea in 
that station for the sjmce of ten years, to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the court and provinces. 

In the year «. c. 2'2-2, I^olemy entertained Cleomones the 
S)uirUin, who had been driven from his throne by Antiijonus. 
He iTiive that prince repeated assurances, indeed, that he 
would send him into Greece with a fleet ond a supply of mo- 
ney, and would re-establish him on his throne. The next 
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wever, before his designs could be carried into exo- 
Suergetes died, and Cleomenes found by experience 
ft it was to trust in man. Truly wise is the advice 
sahnist, wherein he says : " Put not your trust in 
nor in the son of man, in whom there is no help, 
ith goeth forth, he retumeth to the earth ; in that very 
iioughts perish," Psa. cxlvi. 3, 4. 
ny Euergefes had reigned twenty-five years. He 
last of the race of the Rolemies, says Strabo, in 
Jiy true virtue and moderation shone forth ; the 
y of his successors being monsters of debauchery 
£ednes& He was succeeded on the throne of Egypt 



m, 



PTOLEMY PHILOPATER, 

prince plunged himself in the most abominable ex- 
iring the whole of his reign. The very commence- 
it was marked by outrage and bloodshed. By some 
^ he is said to have poisoned his father, whence he 
the surname of Philopater, by antiphrasis, that word 
g, " a lover of his father." He received the name 
bon from his extravagance and debauchery ; and 
Callus, because he appeared in the streets of Alexan- 
i one of the bacchanals, and with all the wild ges- 
the priests of Cybele.* 

) early part of his reign, b. c. 220, Ptolemy commit- 
oss act of injustice and cruelty upon the person of 
es. That prince still continued in Egypt ; but as 

regarded nothing but pleasures and excesses of 
nd, he led a very solitary life. . At first, however, 
made use of Cleomenes. As he was afraid of his 
VlagEis, who on his mother's account had great autho- 
power over the soldiery, he admitted Cleomenes into 
secret councils, in which means for getting rid of 
iier were devised. Cleomenes was the only person 
. moral rectitude enough to oppose the unnatural 

declaring, that a king cannot have any ministers 
dous for his service, or more able to aid him in sus- 

9 celebration of the festivals of Cybele, her priests imitated th# 
>f madmen, and filled the air with dreadful shrieks and howl- 
ed with the confused noise of drums, tabrets, bucklers, and 
*i^ was in commemoration of the sorrows of Cybele finr the lost 
onriteAtys* 
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L-iiuin^^ il»«* hiirden of ijovpmmom, than his brrtHeii Ti*' 
\M!*.' .-.Mill**! 1 luriii.lttl l"'»r .? mitnu'nt : but Piolemy'swp " 
y.\^^\\* N.-MI ft !M: iH -i. :iiul hf iiiinein*Hl there would l«ij 
(•:hi r \\.i\ III •!>}»• r«i- ilitiii ihiin hv tnkinsr aAWtheliie^' 
I:. Ml \\\ ii oi-.-;i>iiMiiil tlifin. Aci'iTJiiiirly, he pubhclycawi 
li. rt m.i- \\\> mi'ihtT. ami Mair«i*. his brothtT. to be ^* 
il. i:i: Aiii r lisi*. <.iys IMiitan'h. he ihousrhi himself secro, 
1)11 1'.v ««»ii'l'.i iiii: thai he kid no enemies to fear eilbttil 
linris- "T aim III . U i*:iiise Antic"onn? ami Seleuous at thei 
•!• Ill: 1- :i 11. 1 -.'.hiT >:i.i'»^ssors but Philip and Aniioch\B.VA 
(<i wlixiii 111- •)• ripisfil on mvount of their tender age. 1& 
li.i* M. iii'\.lii' tlitniiil himself to all kinds of pleasoTtt, 
ii'\'r :«/.• iiMi '.:m/ iImiu by cares or business. His«n 
.■:.•;->. sh ! !!i'>- will > h:ui employments in the state, dani 
I: '! ;:';-i .1 I. Ill Ml. ;iitil hf would soarcely deign to bestow 
!:. .- .-r ::'.:• niinii on uhui ooourn-d in the neighbouring 

\V.':i * J. !i .impositions, it can readily be imagined that he 
}i 1 1 !i - J., it 1 Mil 111 lor l^'leomenes. This was manifested bv 
1..N ■■:»:». \ Thr iiiMant the latter heard of the death o? 
A:iii:-:i'i-. that ilii* A«-ha;ans were engaijetl in a war with 
\\\* J>..ii :is. tiiat I hi- l^iredemonians were united with the 
l;u*< T a.' t:iLM tht' AolKi-ans and Mace<lonians. and that all 
iImi;^ -iii^juriil to rtvail him to his native country, he solic- 
i:> i ia. I (>> <li)t:irt from Alexandria. At first he implored 
:•:■• V\\v\ ii I.ni'in him with troops and warlike stores sum- 
v':< n! :-r liio ri-Tiirn. :uul when he found that he could not 
oM. I'l !!ii> iiipii'M. hi- d''>ireil that hent least might be sutfered 
t > •!• {>;iri with his iaiiiilv. and be allowed to embrace the 
: t\ij-.i:aliii- oppiMt unity of repossessing himself of his king- 
(K>!ii liiit Pi t If 111 V was tt)o much entnifired by his pleasures 
to b 'II. I an ear to the I'n treaties of Cleomenes. 

Sn>il)ins. wlio at this time had great authority in the king- 
dom, and who minislertHl to tlie kind's brutal pleasures, as- 
semllod his friends : and in this council a resolution was 
form til not to furnish Cleomenes either with a fleet or pro- 
vi.<io!is 'riii*y .snpposrtl such an expense would be useless; 
for. fidiii tilt' death of Antigtmus. all foreign afiairs had 
sciMUi-l •-> ihi-m of small importance. This council were ap- 
pro lu'll^ive. moreover, that as Antigonns was dead, and as 
there was none to oppose Cleomenes, that that prince, after 
havin;; made a conquest of Greece, would become a formida- 
ble enemy to Etiypl. And what increased their fears was, 
his having thoroughly studied the state of the ^'"g^^^^^ ' ' 
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-g .Ij w«ak points, his holtUng' the 'king in (orereign 
!'^nipt,and seeing many pans of the kingilom separated 
' at a great distance, which an enem^ might have many 
[|onuni(ies of invading. For these reasons, it was deemed 
P^. '^cnol to grant Cleomenes (he aid which he desired. And 
lS^ "■i' other side, to give so bold and enterprising a prince 
JfT^Ve 10 depart, after having refused these succours, would he 
k^^^'"? ^" enemy, who would certainly one time or othei 
^^n( the inaujt offered to him, Sosibius was therefore of 
.minion, thiit it was not safe to allow him to retire from, or 
^■n lo allow him hie liberty in Alexandria. A word which 
^Jeomenes had previously uttered occurred to his memory, 
2«d confirmed him in this opinion. In a council, where 
A^gas was the subject of the debate, the prime minister had 
■jgnified his fears lest this prince should raise an insurrection 
W means of foreign soldiers. "1 answer for them," says 
Cfleomenes, speaking of those of Peloponnesus, "and you 
toay depend, that upon the first signal I give, they will take 
lip anna in your favour." This made Sosibius nesitate no 
longBi. (Jn a fictitious accusation, which he corroborated by 
m letter he himself had forged in the name of Cleomenes, he 
prevailed with the king to seize his person, and to imprison 
mm in a secure place, where he mignt maintain him always 
in the manner he had hitherto done, with the liberty of seeing 
faia friends, but not of going abroad with them. 

This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepest alHiction ; 
and as he did not perceive any end of his calamities, he 
formed a resolution, in concert with those friends who used 
to visit him, which despair only could suggest. This- resolu- 
tion was, to repel the injustice of Ptolemy by force of arms : 
to stir up his subjects against him ; to die a death worthy of 
Si>aTta ; and not to wait, as stalled victims, till it was deemed 
expedient they should be sacrificed. 

Hia friends having found means to get him forth from 
prison, they aU ran m a body with drawn swords into the 
streets, e.thoriing and calling upon the populace to recover 
their liberty ; but no one joined them. They killed the gov- 
ernor of the city, and some noblemen who came to oppose 
them, and aAerwards ran to the citadel with an intention of 
forcing the gates, and of setting the prisoners at liberty ; but 
they found it impracticable. Cleomenes now lost all hope. 
He ran up and aown the city in despair, during which ns 
\raa neither aided nor opposed by the citizens. When they, 
Uwnlbie, law tbat it wooM be impmsibla Ibi tliem to succeod 
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i.i thi'ir ontrrpriicc. thrv terminated it in a tra^cal manner: 
th* y Mil u{Min •'ai'h ntht-rs' stwoni:! to avoid the infamy of pun* 
i>hiiii>ni l^i'Ii'iiiy rausi'il his bixly to be han^fed on acroo, 
aiii ht' tTili rt li his wiN*. children, and all the women who 
ntii II l«-.i ihfiii. t(i )m* put ii> drath. When that unhappy prio- 
ri^ w;!** iT^nurlit tn thi- place of execution, the only favour 
>ii>' :i^\k»'*\ was. that >ho niiirht die before her children. Bat 
thi^ u:i> il'iii'il her UtT maternal feelings were outraged by 
ilji- Mj^li! !•! tln' iji-ath of hi»r otfsprinsr, a sight more grievous 
to a iiinihiT than diaih it:«t'lf After this she presented her 
own ijt.k ?ti iii»' I'XtviitiontT. mournfully exclaiming, "All! 
my iltar «hi!.lrt ii, ii) what a place did they come !*' 

Wliiii ilii> irai.Mcal scene was pei forming, Ptolemy was 
pnr^'iiiMir hi> ;:iiilty plfasurt^. But in the midst of his wild 
car»tr. r. i* *J1'J. hr was called to ^^"ar unth Antiochus, king 
i«f Syrii 1'Ih «Hiut\is. the ^fkolian governor of Coclo-Sviia 
uii'ii r l*ioli'iiiy. liatl n-pu 1st ti that prince the year before, in a 
}>att|f wlitTiin 111- had displayed great fidelity and courage. 
'J 'hi- I'nnii of Ki:y|«. how«*ver, was not satisfied v\"ith his ser- 
vir* > on that o<'rii>ioii. Those who governed the king, had 
i'X|M .ii-.! -^p atiT re^!nlts from his valour ; and were persuaded 
thai it wa.< in his p<»wi»r to have done something more. He 
was a'Cordinirly si'nt for to Alexandria, to give an account of 
his ci'iiilnrt. ami his lifo was even threatened. After the rea- 
sons UtT Ills .-onduot wore heard, however, he was acquitted, 
and srnt ha«*k to his govornment. 

Thi-odoius could not torjjet the insult which had been offered 
to him liy this unju^^t accusation: he was, indeed, so exasper- 
atoil at thr aliVont, that he resoh*cd to revenge it. The luxury 
and rfffminary of the whole court, to which he had been an 
eyo\vitni'>s. incroasrd, also, his indignation and resentment 
He could not tMnhire the idea of being dependent on the ca- 
price of so Ikisc and contemptible a>set of courtiers, and there- 
fore he resolved to find a sovereign more worthy of his servi- 
ces. Accordingly, he had no sooner returned to his fifovern- 
ment, than he seized upon the cities of Tyre and Ptolemais, 
declared for Antiochus, and despatched a courier to invite 
him thither. 

One of Rolemv's generals, Nicolaus, though he was of the 
same country* with Theodotus, would not desert Ptolemy, but 
preserved his fidelity to that prince. The moment, therefore, 
that Theodotus had taken Ptolemais, he besieged him in it, 
possessed himself of the passes of Mount Libanus, to stop the 
progren of Antiochus wlio was advancing to the aid of Theo- 
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(, and defended theict to the last extremity. He was, 
rever, finally obliged to abandon them, and Antiochus 
took: possession of Tyre and Ptolemais. 

• In these two cities were the stores which Ptolemy had laid 
xm for the use of his army, with a fleet of forty sail Antio- 
' omis gave the command of these ships to Diognetus, his ad- 
miral, who was ordered to sail to Pelusium, whither the king 
Intended to march by land, with the view of invading Egypt 
on that side. Being informed, however, that this «vas the 
season in which the inhabitants used to lay the country under 
water, by opening the dykes of the Nile ; and consequently, 
that it would be impossible for him to advance into Egypt at 
that time, he abandoned the project, and employed his army 
in reducing the rest of Coelo-Syria. He seized upon some 
fortresses, and others submitted to him ; and, at length, he 
possessed himself of Damascus, the capital of that province, 
after having deceived Dinonthe governor of it by a stratagem. 
The last action of this campaign was the seige of Dora, a 
maritime city in the neighbourhood of Mount Carmel. This 
place, which was strongly situated, had been so well fortified 
by Nicolaus, that it was impossible for Antiochus to reduce it. 
He was, therefore, forced to agree to a truce of four months, 
proposed to him in the name of Ptolemy ; and this served as 
an honourable pretence for marching back his army to Seleu- 
cia on the Orontes, where he put them into winter quarters. 
Theodotus was appointed by Antiochus governor of all the 
places he had conquered in this campaign. 

During the interval of this truce, a treaty was negotiated 
between the two crowns. The motive of both, however, in 
takinor this step, was only to gain time. Ptolemy had occa- 
sion U)T this in order to make the necessary preparations for 
carrying on the war ; and Antiochus for reducing Achseus, 
who was endeavouring to dethrone him, and to dispossess 
him of all his dominions. 

In this treaty, the principal point was, to ascertain to whom 
Coelo-Syria, Phenicia, Judea, and Samaria had been given in 
the partition of Alexander the Great's empire. Ptolemy 
claimed them by virtue of their having been assigned by treaty 
to Ptolemy Soter, his grandfather. On the other side, Antio- 
chus pretended that they had been given to Seleucus Nicator, 
and therefore that they were his right, he being heir and suc- 
cessor of that king in the empire of Syria. Another difficulty 
embarrassed the commissioners. Ptolemy would have 
Achaus included in the treaty ; but Antiochus opposed thii| 
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niN*'*ii> ' !!m'. It wAf iii!':iinoii9 f>^r n kins: like Plolomv to es- 
|ii< .«• i:if iji irri I ••! P-lit-U. ami couiittMianoe rt*volt. 

1 fi> {M > • 1 .<: I hi- itMi-i- at ItMiirth arriviii. b. r. '2 IS. and no- 
ihisi.- ii i!i ' ••Ml- In If.i. riviiuisf ua:* had to arms. Nicolaiu 
ilii- .iv liiii ii.i 1 i;i\i-ii yo many pn hi fs t if valour and tidelitr 
111 !'it i i«i I* itii|i;iij:i. that l*iiili'iiiy iT^ivt' him iho command in 
v-!ii< I >l it> .itiMV. .iiiil t'harLMtl him with evory thin**- relating 
to !h> «• ;\i. • ill tiif kill'/ in thiKsi' prt>viiio(*s which were the 
(*••;! Ml*: I <it liii \\:ir I'l-riLri-iirs. thr ad mini 1, pm to :tt'a with 
th* fl't I. in unit r ti :ii*t :i&:aiiist thf t'lirmy on that side. Ni- 
- '[.i'l^ j|ip>>ni!iii < iii/a tiir thi> rriidt'zvoiis of all his forces. 
uiki'.:i*-r :iii tin- pritvi.^itins niv«*s(s;iry f(»r the cam|xiii;n had 
i • • !i M-iii iii'iM K<:vi>( From thence he marched to MuiinC 
i«)!».iiiM>. u III n- li" M-i/t'il all the )w^ses Ivtween that chain of 
niiMint:iin:< an<l the sea. hy which Antiochus was necessarily 
• •liiiL'ttl i.> |i:!». h«>pni;; then-hy to prevent his further pro- 

AuM.H huN. un ilie nther hand.mnde every preparation both 
hy >*A :iiiil l.md tiir a viirorous invasion, lie headed his land 
fiiri'i's liiinsi-lf. and ij-ave the command of his lic^t lo Dioirnc- 
tii'i Ml I'll tl<-i-ts s.iili'd alon&; the coai^ts. and folio wchI the ar- 
iiiv. ^>> lint !lii> ii.tv;il as well as land forces met at the piu^ses 
wlihli .\i.-.«liu*i li:i.| si'i/id. Whilst AntiiH'hns nttacketi Ni- 
rnJa'i.N \'\ l.in.l. iln* llei'ts aUo came to an en«r**ir*'ni*'nt^ so that 
ilif )>:iiili' l-< L^.Lit )>y M-a and land at the s:i me time. At sra, 
mi: 111 T p.irty i:<iined the ilii{i4Tiority, hut on hind Nicolaus 
w.is I'virpiiwire'l Me was forced to retire to Sid on, after 
jnsin^r iJUHi of h\s Mijdiers. who were either killed or taken 
prisoii»T5 l*iTii:« ni's followed him thither with the Eij-yp" 
iiaii lli'i t. and Vntiiu'lins piirsiitHl them to that city l)oth hy sea 
and liiid. IIiM{r>it^riu'd to U^sieiro them there; but he found 
thai this would hr attended with many diflicuhies, because of 
the ureat nnmlMT of troojw in the city, and the Quantity of 
provision and otln^r necessaries laid up in store for them tliere. 
Instead, therefore, of iK'sieirinfir this city, he sent hi^ fleet to 
Tyn*. anil marched into Cialilce. Alter having made him- 
self master of it by the capture of several cities, he passed the 
river Jordan, entered Ciilead, and possessed himself of all that 
part of the <*oiintry formerly inhabited hy the tribes of Reu- 
ben. Crady 'Mid the half trilH) of iVannsseh. 

The season was now too far advanced to prolong the cam- 
paign, for which reason he returned hy the river Jordan, left 
the government of Samaria to Hippolochus and Kereas, who 
had deserted Ptolemy's sendee, and gave them 5,000 men to 
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it in. subjection. He then marched back the rest of the 
to Ptolemais, where he put them into winter quarters. 
Xlie campaign was opened in the spring b. c. 217. Ptole- 
caused 70,000 foot, 5,000 horse, and seventy-three ele- 
'plHuits to advance towards Pelusium. He placed himself at 
tkm liead of these forces, and marched them through the 
deserts vi'-hich divide Egypt from Palestine, and encamped at 
Raphia, between Rhinocorura and Graza at the latter of which 
cities the two armies met. That of Antiochus was something 
more numerous than the other. His forces consisted oi 
72,000 foot, 6,000 horse, and 102 elephants. He first en- 
camped within ten furlongs, and then within five of the ene- 
my. All the time they lay so near one another, there were 
perpetual skirmishes between the parties who went to fetch 
ire«i water or to forage, as well as between individuals who 
wished to distinguish themselves by deeds of bravery. 

Theodotus the -^tolian, favoured by the darkness of the 
night, and accompanied by two accomplices, entered the camp 
of the Egyptians with a design of killing Ptolemy, and there- 
by, patting an end to the war. He was taken for an Egyp- 
tian, so that he met with no difficulty in approaching Ptole- 
my's tent. He entered the tent, but the king was not there. 
The rage of Theodotus, however, was so great, and he was so 
blinded by this mad principle, that he did not perceive it; and 
he killed the first physician in mistake for the monarch. He 
als9 wounded two other persons, and during the alarm which 
the attempt occasioned he escaped to his own camp. 

The two kings at length resolving to decide their quarrel, 
drew up their armies in battle array. They~ rode amongst 
their troops to animate them, and encourage them to behave 
valiantly. Arsinoe, the sister and wife of Ptolemy, was not 
content with exhorting the soldiers to behave manfully before 
the battle, but did not leave her husband-brother during the 
heat of the engagement. 

The issue of this engagement w^as, that Antiochus, at the 
head of his right wing, defeated the enemy's left. But whilst 
hurried on with rash ardour, he engaged too warmly in the 
pursuit. Ptolemy, who had been as successful in the other 
wing, charged the centre of the troops of Antiochus in flank, 
which was then exposed, and he broke it before it was pos- 
sible for that prince to come to its relief An old officer, 
watching the direction of the dust, concluded that the centre 
was defeated, and drew the attention of Antiochus to that point 
He faced about that instemt, but he came too late to amend 

18* 
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liiii fault, for his nrniv ^I'as broken and put to fUtrht Anti- 
tK'hn?' hiiij'f*-!! was oljlieod to retreat He retired to Raphia, 
niul :ilii r\v:ir(is to i i:i/;u with the loss of 10.000 men killed, 
ninl 4JMMI iak«>n prisoiitTS. Finally, finding it impossible for 
hiiii ii> in:iirit:iin hitn^t-lf in that countr}'^ airainst Ptolemy, he 
aUittdi'iii'tl all his nmipiests. and retreated to Antioch with 
till- Miuaiiis of his army. 

Till- )>atilt' of Hanliia i^tis fought at the same time with that 
in uhii'h HanniUii ii«^ft'attHl Flaminius the consul, on the 
Utnl%> <if ihf liik<' Thrasymenus in Etruria. 

Th*- iiih:t)>it:iiii:: of CVrio-Svria and Palestine, having- been 
\oiv: ;it'«ust,)in»Ml to the yoke of Egj'pt, were more attached to 
th*; Kirypti.iiis tiian to Aniiochiis; hence, after his retreat, 
ihiv >MluMiiitii to l*iolomv with creat cheerfulness. The 
roiirt of the con<iu*>ror was soon crowded with ambassadors 
froi!i all tht' riiic^. and from Judea among the rest, to make 
thfir siihini&:Mon and to otler him presents. 

AiiiT pi'tivinir these ambassadors, Ptolemy made a pro- 
rrn ss thnuii^h his conquered provinces, and among other 
citi* s, hi' \ i>iiiMl J«'rusa]t'm. We learn from the book of Mac- 
cuImts that h«' went to the temple, and even offered sacrifices 
to th<> ( «(h1 of Ismrl : making at the same time oblations and 
Ih stowing*- r»)nsi<ii'rable gifts. Not being satisfied however, 
with virwiiiu it from the outward court, beyond which no 
(tiMiiilt' wa.< allowiKl to go, he was desirous to enter the sanc- 
tuary, and to ijo rvon as far as the Holv of Holies, to which 
no one was allowtnl access but the high priest, and that but 
oncf • (*v«Ty voar, on the great day of expiation. See Heb. 
ix. 7 — 10. 'Vhe report of this rash desire soon spread abroad, 
and it occasioned a great tumult. The high priest informed 
I^oli'iny of the holiness of that place, and the express law of 
Cuxi, by which all others were forbidden to enter it.t The 
priests and Levites, also, with one accord, opposed his rash 

* That ifi, on not more than one day in the year. Daring that dir. 
he ontenxl four times : the first time to oflfer incense; the second time, to 
sprinkle the hlood ot* the bullock ; the third time, with the Uood of the 
goat ; and the fourth time, to bring out the censer. If he entered a fifth 
time that dav, it was considered that he was worthy of death. 

t It was death for any one else, priest or layman, to enter the sanctuary. 

So carefully was this obser\'ed and provided for, that, to prevent its 
bring necossar}' for any one to enter to bring out the body of the high 
priest in case he should die there l)efore the Lord on the great day of sup- 
plication, a cord was fastened to his foot, the end of which was left 
beyond the veil. The Jews were always in fear lest the high priest 
should perish in performing the services of that gieil day. 
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design, and the people at large conjured him to lay it aside. 
£very place echoed with lamentations, occasioned hy the idea 
of tlve profanation to which their temple would be exposed, 
and the multitude liAed up their hands to implore the interpo- 
sition of Heaven. T}iis opposition, instead of prevailing with 
the king, only inflamed his curiosity the more. He forced 
his way as far as the second court ; but as he was preparing 
to enter the temple itself, he was struck with such terror that 
he was carried off half dead. Afler this, he left the city, 
highly exasperated against the Jewish nation, and threaten- 
ing it with vengeance. He kept his word. The following 
year, b. c. 216, he raised a cruel persecution, especially against 
the Jews of Alexandria, whom he endeavoured to reduce by 
force to worship idols. 

When Antiochus arrived in Antioch, he sent an embassy 
to Ptolemy, to sue for peace. The circumstances which 
prompted him to this were, his suspicions of the fidelity of his 
people, with whom his credit was lessened since his last de- 
feat, and his desire of checking the progress which Achrous 
was making in his dominions. To obviate these dangers, he 
invested his ambassador with powers to give up to Ptolemy 
the provinces of Coelo-Syria and Palestine,* which were the 
subject of their contest. A truce was therefore agreed upon 
for twelve months ; and before the expiration of that time, a 
peace was concluded on the offered terms. 

Ptolemy, who might have taken advantage of this victory, 
and probably have conquered all Syria, was desirous of put- 
ting an end to the war, that he might devote himself to his 
pleasures. His subjects, knowing his want of spirit and 
efleminacy, could not conceive how it had been possible for 
him to have been so successful ; and at the same time they 
were displeased at his having concluded a peace so readily. 
The discontent they conceived on this account was the chief 
source of the subsequent disorders in Egypt, which finally 
rose to an open rebellion ; so that Ptolemy, oy endeavouring 
to avoid a foreign war, drew one upon nimself in his own 
dominions. This occurred b. c. 215 ; and, according to Po- 
ly bins, it occasioned a civil war ; but neither that author nor 
any other relates the particulars of that event. 

About B. c. 210, the Romans, according to Livy, sent de- 

* Coelo-Syria included that part of Syria which lies between the mocm- 
tains Libanus and Anti-Libanus and Palestine, or the country which 
anciently was inherited bv the Hebrews : the coast of these two provinces 
was what the Greeks called Phenicia. 



^ 
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ji'iMf- •" T't'ilt^niv Bn>) i '!fop:iini. (iho same queen befoienM 
\r- '1 •« ." ) •■• !• !!• w \h* ir :ini*i**ni frifinishipand aWiance^A 
K-.;' I'l' -• •■ »riif=i. :!•' :i prr-s«»ni to the kine. arc^uA 
p , •■ \ Mil ■. n i'U :iti i\iirv «*li:iir : aiiii to iho queen, aneffl: 
•'. ! I' ri- i Ti' •■ ::ri ! :i jiwrplf M-irt'. prt«*riiT< which \»eat\e«> 
:n iiv • *}^^ \\ ippv *iiiipli"*iiy which pri*v:iiled among the Ro- 

1> inn / 'li- !i n sui-i'ifMliiijT vt»nrs. after the siirnal rictorv 
wiii'li l*hii->)i iSt h:tti i<fit:iiiif(l over AiitiiH'hus at Raphia.Die 
:i'ii:i !<■!]• I liiJn*«'h !•» pli'ariurcs :iiitl exri'sses of even' kind. 
\ 'i!h.«-l»:i li!" I'lin'iiMiif. .\«jath«K'U's htT hroth»*r. and theii 
i:t •!;■ r. '?-'■.' riif.l Inn ii!»iniy All his lim»' was spent in 
■•f':.::i/. -iiiuliMr-. :i!i'l til*' most iiitainoii.-s irrfutilarities. 
II » M .'h*- w !• ;..-* .1 ill (li-}i:ni«'hes. ami his days in feasts 
;!!! I ! \» !- [•'. .rj« •• 11 „' ihf diitii-si and character of a king, 
ir.-*- .!■! Ill :ip;l\iir.: Iiiiiivlf tn the aMiiirs of stale, he valued 
111- * It tip'«n pr« ^i-liii'j :it cnncort.'*. and his skill in music. 

'!'.:• \\'» M. .l'i»>Mu N iv>. di'^ij is»mI of rvi'rv ihinsr Thr'vcon- 

l"":r'l -ill tin[i''»\ :m"m!'« and «,'ovrrninent? : and no one had 
1' -N .iirli iri'y 111 ili«- Kiii'jiliiin than the kinir himself Sosi- 
J 11-. w h » li I I )"•• n ill iiilict* d 11 rinfif three reigns, was at the 
!•• i::i. .Ill 1 Wis iNjH'riiiic*' had made him capable of the ml- 
irii:ji^*:;iTiMii | !•• (•imiI 1 not act intieed as he desireil, but ns 
tin- 1 iv..'iri?' < \«. nnjij piTiiiit him : and he was so servile and 
> " V. iK-1. \\i\* lif p'lid Mind ol»edience to the unjust coin- 
iiiMii I" n! a i-.irrMpt priiit'r and his unworthy minions. 

Ai-iii'"'. it :ip}H«irs. had no power or authority at conil 
dii'irj.: this pi-ri'>d. 'I'Ih* favourites and prime minisf^r did 
nut. iiidif I, >hniV hiT tin* lf»ast res^pect ; and she was not 
jiati'sit i-iiiniLfh To .-titjl'r ev»»ry thinqf without murmuring. 
At I'-uLih, tin- Kini,'' autl \\\nsr who governed him ffrew wearv 
of }i«r ci»:iipl;un?s. and thry commanded Sosibius to rid them 
<if Iht. Thf ib-ir'"M<'rat«* minister obeyed : for that purpose, 
hi* rmiilnyf 1 diH' l^hilainmnn. who. it has been conjectured, 
was r\piTii'in"i"d in snob barliarous deeds. 

This !:!>» I ■:!>•' s'ction drew upon the head of Sosibius the 
AfMi'j'usiir iif iIm" pir)pji* : and their clamours were so loud, 
tint \\r was t)l>!iLn(i to cpiit liis employment. He was suc- 
ci'mIimI by 'J'Irpoli'inus. a you ni^ man of quality, who had si i^- 
nali/rd binisi'lf in thf army by his valour and conduct : and 

* Justin mils hrr Eiin'ilire: if hr \n not in error, this qupcn had, 
thrr»'fi»n', t!»rr«» naiiu-s — \ixinoe, Cleoratra, and Eurydire. Cleopatra 
waM. howfvpr, a iKuno cummon to tne queens of Egypt, as that of 
Ptolciny was to the kings. 
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'^ Was chosen unanimously by the grand council held for 
' {Purpose of choosing a prune mifiister. Sosibius resigned 
km the king's seal, wwli was the badge of his office. 
SpoJemus peifonned the several functions of it, and go- 
led all the affairs of the kingdom during the king's life, 
though this was not long, he discovered that he had not 
he qualifications necessary for so difiicult a post. He 
neither the experience, ability, nor application of his pre- 
ssor. As he had the administration of the finances, and 
)sed of all honours and dignities in the state, all the peo- 
veie assiduous in making their court to him. He was 
mely liberal ; but his bounty was bestowed without dis- 
nent, and almost solely on those who shared in his plea- 
i. The extravagant flatteries of those who crowded about 
•arson made him fancy his talents superior to those of all 
' men : till at length he assumed haughty airs, abandoned 
elf, like his master, to luxury and promsion, and at last 
' insupportable to all around him. 

the mean time, Philopater was pursuing his guilty 
d of pleasure. But it has been well said by the poet, 



Death treads on pleasure's footsteps round the world, 
When pleasure treads the path which reason shuns, 
When against reason riot shuts the door, 
And luxury supplies the place of sense. — Dr. Yoctno. 

re Philopater had lived half the allotted da3rs of man, he 
victim to his intemperance and excesses. He died b. c. 
after a reign of seventeen years, and wras succeeded in 
cingdom by Rolemy Epiphanes, his son, who was then 
five years of age. 

PTOLEMY EPIPHANES. 

3 the only persons present at the death of Philopater 
I Agathocles, his sister, and their creatures, they con- 
id it as long as possible from the public, in order that 
might have time to possess themselves of the money, 
Is, and other valuable effects in the palace. The also 
ed a plan to maintain themselves in tne same authority 
had enjoyed under the deceased monarch, by usurping 
effency during the minority of his son. They imagined 
ought easily he done, if they could despatch Tlepolemus 
measures were concerted by them for tnis purpose. 
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I5u! 'Ii- nil* -lilt I ili»v tli-^iu'Ht^l for otluTsft'll upon ihcito^ 
111- 111- "I".!' j.i I"'. ««■!•• iiihirmi'il. at ItMis^th. of iho kingi 
iliiiJi .ti. 1 .1 jMii ""luil nf ilu» Miu-t\lniiians was uatm- 
l-l. !. 1!. w.ii \i \_M?ii."i' -. :tii.l A}jat)iiK*lta liis ^isler^v^'ropt^ 
^t !i' \.' i!li' 1' -. with i':ii> in his «-yis. ojH^nnl ihe niiKotd- 
];i . ■ ', ivijl'iiiM : |ii>iii->-ih>u tor ilir JiifaiU kill!;, wnom he 
!.• . : !, [.:> iiiii- II'- Ti'lil tlii'iii. that his royal s^i re. in his 
I \; .:i:. ■ •:! iiti !i!«. «> •iiiiiiitti-d hiiii i<» the oaro of A^athiH'K'a, 
\\ I. ::i If {I-:!!!' 1 <»it To ihiiii ; aiiii liad rtvoiiiiurmltil himlo 
til' iii>..!\ it lii'- M i«-- .li'iiiaiis tliat, for this rcas^Mi, ht* was 
I-..: 11- !« ::i|il"i. ih- ir ;i>*i>iaiir»' aii^iiiist Tlt*|)oleiiiii$. who me* 
i!i:f:i 1 !lii ill -iL'ii •"I iiMirpiiir th«' crown. He otforcJ lo 
}>:iii:' \\i!ii' -^1 * In |iiii\r thi' trciisiin of 'lMoiH)hMiiiis. But his 
:tiri;i.» u.i> Inn 'jjio* In III- hi'lifviMl. It srrvod only. iiuUH'«l, 
i> II.. lii III fill- ii iiniiiliraiii-i- nf ilif pt'oplr tlir many other 
•-!,rii. s ,.| wlih-h thi- tavniniti'S of IMiiinpattT had lu'oii i^uihy, 
:i:i ! :hi v iiiiiiii liiii Iv ri->ni\rd upon thr drstruotion of A^- 
li; ■:■ -. Ill- -i^'i-i. :ind all thi'ir inaliiri'S. 'J*hr vowng king 
w IN • ii,t M •>:!'. i>f till ir iiaiiiLs and !i«-atcd on the throne in the 
Mi;)p>idi>iini'. :iiiir whii'h. A;:athoi Irs. hi:t siister, and (Knan- 
tiii- Mm n iiinOit-i Will' liri>n>;hl lirfnn' hiin, and there put to 
di:i!h ;iN l-v !iiN nrdiT. The |n)piilarr exjKWtHi their dt'aJ 
)in 111 <• til :ill ihi- indiiiniiies |H>S2>ible, drairurini;^ them throu|;:h 
th»- Mill Is. :mii1 htrrallv teariiii*" them to puves. All their rc- 
laii.wi-: and i-n-ainns nut with the same treatment. 

\mi MILT thiisi- uhn dii'd was( Philainmon. the assassin who 
iiiMiili ri'tl .Vrsinnr. Tiiis man haviiiij returned from (\rono 
tn Ali'xandria twn nr thn-r days Ix'fnre the tumult broke out. 
th< l.idirs ti{' linnunr of tiiat tinfoitunate uueen had instant 
n>!i'r of it. anii taUini; the opiH>rtunitv whu'li the distractions 
of :hi* riiy i::ivi- I III in, ihi'y res* d veil to revenjje her death. 
Ai ■''ihliiiL'K , liny hroke o|H'n the diK>r of the house where 
hi- was, ami Killi d him with ehihs and stones. 

Th" earr o\ liir kiiii^s ptTSon was now piven to Sosihius, 
snii In him who iiad L:ov«'iiird duriiiiT the last three rei>;iis. 
Mi>'niy «lni s not .siatr wlietiier the father was still ulive; but 
it i^ .-. i! lin that hi' lived to a trwiit atje, ns he had jmssed 
ahiiXi vixiv viars in thr administration. Polybius s:iv9. that 
no liiinistn was rver more corrupt or more subtle than J>osi- 
i>in.- Providfd ihry conduced to his purpose, he made no 
sc rupli' of cninniittinir the blackest crimes. This author, in- 
deed, attributes to him tln' murd«'r of liysimaohus, son of l*to- 
b'lny : of Ar>inoe, (lau*rhter of that Lysimachus ; of M»g:is, 
son of Ptolemy ; of Ikrcnice, daughter of Magas ] of Bcre- 
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), mother of Ptolemy Philopater ; of Cleomenes, king of 
rta ; and of Arsinoe, daughter of Berenice. If he was 
t a monster of ini(^uity. it is surprising that he should so 
' have supported hmiself in the administration. 
Ithough Antiochus king of Syria, and Philip king of 
edonia, had, during the reign of Ptolemy Philopater, dis- 
red great zeal for the interest of that monarch, and were 
y to assist him on all occasions, yet, no sooner was he 
J than they joined in a criminal alliance to destroy the 
It heir, whom the laws of humanity and justice enjoined 
I not to disturb, in order to divide his dominions between 
I. Philip was to possess Caria, Lybia, Cyrenaica, and 
pt ; and Antiochus all the rest. With^is view, the lat- 
Qtered Ccelo-Syria and Palestine ; and, in less than two 
Miifi^s, made an entire conquest of those two provinces, 
all their cities and dependencies. Their guilt, says Po- 
18, would not have been so glaring, had they, like tyrants, 
avoured to gloss over their crimes with some specious 
«nce ; but, so far from doing this, their injustice and 
Ity were so barefaced, that to them was applied what is 
rally said of fishes, that the larger ones, though of the 
! species, prey on the lesser. This author adds : — " One 
id be tempted, at seeing the most sacred laws of society 
openly violated, to accuse Providence of being indiffer- 
the crimes of man." But the issue showed that there 
le who ruleth on high : One who taketh note of all the 
8 of every man, and wno rewardeth them according to 
deserts. Whilst these princes were meditating the de- 
tion of an infant, and the subversion of his kingdom, 
idence raised up the Romans against them, who entirely 
erted their kingdoms, and subdued their successors, 
bis confederacy was formed b. c. 203, and during the 
two yearv Egypt was threatened. At the end oi that 
the court, sensible of their danger, had recourse to the 
ans for protection, offering them the sole guardianship 
le king, and the regency of his dominions during his 
»rity ; declaring that the late monarch, at his death, had 
nmended them thus to act. It was the interest of the 
Mas not to suffer the power of Philip aHd Antiochus to 
ase, by the addition of so many rich provinces, of which 
mpire of Egypt at that time consisted. They foresaw, 
that they would soon be engaged in war with those two 
•.es, with one of whom they were already involved in a 
reL For these reasons, they did not hesitate to accept 
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i\\r euardiinship of Epiphanes. They sent thither A 
nht>. pur5ii.ii)i to tht* instnirtions he had received fi 
9f ii:i:t\ it<>til«Hi i'Vt»rv thiii&r to as much advantaere as i 
v\ ;iiKiirs in Ktn'pt would thrn admit. He appoint 
toinfncst. th(* AiMrnanian. who had long been conneci 
thi' rt>uit of Eirvpt. to sun<«rintend the education am 
ot'thr youDi: iTionaroh, and made him prime minister 
nhii*h hi' di9rhar:;e«l with the utmost prudence and f 

At thi* s:iiii«> time that .Emilius was sent into £?\' 
suiiir thi' iruardian^hip of Epiphanee, two other deput 
di>s}vitrht'(l to AiitiiK'hus and Philip, to acquaint th 
thfir rcsohition, and to enjoin them not to molest th< 
ion^ ol ilioir ro^M pupil ■ otherwise, they ^"ould be cc 
to tit via 10 war airtinst them. This declaration in fr 
an oppre55fHl infant monarch ^ra8 making a just an 
u*i' ol their jiowrr ; and it were to be wished that j 
states would :it all times act thus generously- 

The tirsi tliinir Aristomenes sought to eti'ect was, ti 
himself at^ainst the invasion of the two confederat* 
For this pur}H>se, he sent Scopes into ^'Etolia, with lar 
of njoney. to levy as ninny troops as possible ; the ^ 
bi'ini:: liHtked u(>on at that time as tne best sokiie 
world. In this mission Sconas succeeded : he broug 
sokliers from that country, which was considered to b 
able nMnforc«Mnent for the Egyptian army. 

This Soopas had formerly enjoyed the hi|fhest pc 
own country, and \^*as thought to be one of the bra 
mi>st experitMiceil generals of that age. When the 
continuing his employment expired, he flattered him: 
the hopes of being continued in his office, but wi 
pointiHl. This gave him disgust, so that he left JEt 
engaged in the service of the king of Egj'pt. 

The next year, b. c. 191), the Egyptians, seeing A 
employed in Asia Minor, in the war which had br 
between him and Attains, king of Pergamus, sent Sc« 
Palestine and Crt»lo-Syria, to endeavour to recover tl 
vinces. He carried on the war so successfully, th 
covered several cities, retook Judea, threw a garrisor 
citadel of Jerusalem, and upon the approach of w 
turned to Alexandria, whitner he brought exceed; 
spoils, taken in the conquered countries. 

But the success of this campaign ^vas principally i 
the absence of Antiochus, and to the little resistant 
had been made, for he was no sooner arrired there, i 
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llian victory declared in his favour. Scopas, who had re* 
tiimed with an army, was defeated at Paneas, near the source 
cf the river Jordan, in a hattie wherein a great slaughter was 
Utde of his troops. He was forced to fly to Sidon, where he 
•iiut himself up with the 10,000 men he had left. Antiochus 
besieged him m it, and reduced him to such extremities, that, 
being in want of provisions, he was forced to surrender the 
tity, and content himself with having^ his life spared. The 
government of Alexandria employed its utmost efibrts to r&> 
neve him in Sidon, and three of the best generals, at the head 
6t the choicest troop^ of the state, had been sent to raise the 
riege. But Antiochus made such judicious arrangements, 
tfa&t all their efforts were defeated, and Scopas was obliged to 
eeeepft of the ignominious condition of being sent home, naked 
and disarmed. 

• Antiochus went from thence to Graza, where he met with 
a strong resistance, which highly incensed him ; and, accord- 
iiigly, having taken the city, he abandoned the plunder of it 
to his soldiers. He then secured the passes through which 
&e troops of Egypt approached, and, returning back, sub- 
jected 2M. Palestine and Ccelo-Syria. 

The instant that the Jews, who had at that time cause to be 
offended with the Egyptians, knew that Antiochus was ad- 
vancing towards their country, they came to meet him, and 
to deliver up the keys of all tneir cities. When he ccune to 
Jerusalem, the priests and elders came out in great pomp to 
meet him and to pay him honour. ' They likewise assisted 
bim in driving from the castle the soldiers whom Scopas had 
left there. In return for these services, Antiochus granted 
them a great many privileges : and he enacted, by a particu* 
lar decree, that no stranger snould be allowed access to the 
inner part of the temple, a prohibition which had reference 
to Philopater's attempt to force -his way thither. 

Having thus subjected all Coelo-Syria and Palestine, Anti- 
ochus resolved upon making the like conquest in Asia Minor. 
But as it would oe necessary, for the success of his design, to 
prevent the Egyptians from molesting him in his new con- 
quests, at a time that he should be far away from his king^ 
clom, he sent Eucles the Rhodian to Alexandria, to offer his 
daughter in marriage to Ptolemy ; but on this condition, that 
they should not celebrate their nuptials till they should be a 
little older ; and that then, on the day of their marriaffe, he 
would give up those provinces to Egypt, as his daughter's 
dowry. This prop(»iai being accepted, the treaty was con« 
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rli I. 1 nnl r:iiiti.d : :i»«i thi» Euryptian!*, relying OH his pro- 
I1I1-. -. -i!!' r»-.l liiiii tn i-arry on \ua ooiiqiiests unmoleeted. 

X'-. •: ''i. \.-.ir r. » r.*«». a coujipiracy was formed againrt 
lij. I.'. . ! IV.-li Mjy, I'V S.Mi|»as That i;fnt' nil, seeing himself 
III •:.. r.. M.l mI :i11 "iIi»- !«»rt i'jn trix>ps. ihf greatest part of which 
\\i r. . hi». hmi>'ir. .1ji»1uiii?. iiiini;in<Hi ihal with these Tete- 
t;i:. : » ^* n \^f»il I U- i-asy U»r him 10 u«uq> the crown dur- 
ing ::i' kill!,' > iMiihTitv His plan was already formed; and, 
h. I K. iiiii \\a>ii«i hi.-* tinif in consuhing" and debating with 
h.- Ill' ii.l>. iuM*ad «i! ariinir. it is probable he would have 
ti ■ . I .It .i Aii-tniiiiiu-s. thr prime minister, being apprised 
v\ til* r.«:j>pir:i.v. laid Sv'ojKis under an arrest ; after which, 
h» was • \amini"d hi -Ion- the council, found guilty, and eie- 
fi'.'-i. \\\\h all lji> ai t*oniplio-s. 

'rh:« pint iiiadi- 1 hi- >:ovi'rnment no longer confide in the 
J'.! ■niii'.. ulm nil thill had U»en held in great esteem for 
ill- ir ii.il ii!v . ni-i>i iif ihi-m were removed from their employ- 
iif !.'>. ail I M lit iiiin ihfir own country. 

'Ili'- iran^iihtii In mi avarice to per tidy and treason is very 
shir!, aiil ilif liiitliiy of the man who is governed by a pas- 
su >ii ii>r ri>'lM-> taun->t ht> s:ifely reliinl on. This it was that 
If.i S.Mj»;i.«« In 1ms irairical end. After his death, immense 
triM^iirr*: Wirt- found in his cofl'ers, which he had amassed 
I'V jiliimliTiiii: tin- pruvincrs over which he commanded, more 
f>p. iially that nf Jutha. It has l»een well observed, that -a 
wiM' man will di-sirt* no more th;)n what he can get justly, 
um- j)rihi« ntlv. tiisiriliuie cheerfully, and Jive contentedly 
with ; ' for when avarice ruh-s dominant in the heart, it leads 
to \arii>us crinus. and to uUimate ruin, of which this is a 
striUiui^r instanre. 

< >ni' t)f the prinoip:d accomplices of Scopas was Dicearchus, 
wli't had formerly be«>n admiral to Philip, king of Macedo- % 
nil A stranir<* action is n-corded of this man. That prince 
ha vj 1115 commanded him to fall upon the islands called Cy- 
cladi'S. in o[M'n violation of the most solemn treaties, he set up 
twi) aliar>, one to Injustice, and the other to Impiety, and of- 
fiTrd r^arrilici's on lM)ih, thereby insuhing both gods and men. 
As this man had so i^reatly distinpfuished himself by his 
crimes. Aristnmrnes distinijuished him from the rest of the 
conspirators in his sufle rings ; for while they were de- 
spatched by ])oison, he was made to endure the most severe 
torments. 

About this time, Epiphanes, although he had not attained 
the years appointed by the laws, >\'as declared of age, and 
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Was set upon the throne with great pomp and solemnity; 
after which, he took the government upon himself. 

Three years after, b. c. 193, the marriage of Epiphanes 
with Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus, took place. She was 
bought by her father to Raphia, a frontier city of Palestine, 
towards Egypt, where the marriage was solemnized, and 
where Epiphanes received the provinces of Coelo-Syria and 
Palestine as her dowry, but upon condition that he should 
pay to Antiochus half tne revenues. 

Immediately upon his accession to the throne, Epiphanes 
sent an ambassador into Achaia, to renew the alliance which 
the king his father had formerly concluded with the Achseans. 
The latter readily embraced the friendship of Epiphanes, and 
accordingly sent as deputies to the king, Lycortas, father of 
Polybius the historian, and two other ambassadors. The alli- 
ance being renewed, Philopcemcn, who was at that time in 
office, invited Ptolemy's ambassador to a banquet, at which 
the conversation turned upon Epiphanes. His ambassador 
expatiated long and loud on his dexterity in the chase, his 
address in riding, and his vigour and activity in the exercise 
oi his arms ; and, to give an example of what he asserted, he 
declared that this prince had killed, on horseback,^ a wild bull 
with one stroke of his javelin ; as though such a deed was 
an ennobling virtue, redounding to the honour, and not, as it 
in reality did, to the disgrace of Epiphanes j since such dex- 
terity could only be attained by neglecting his duties as a 
king. 

It was a wise saying of Antisthenes, << It is better to fall 
amongst birds ot prey than flatterers ; for they only 
devour the dead, but the flatterer devours the living." 
As long as Aristomenes was at the helm, and Epiphanes 
listened to his wise counsels, the aflairs of state were 
managed so as to gain universal approbation. But as soon, 
almost, as he became his own master, the flattery of his 
courtiers gained the ascendancy over him ; and the remain- 
ing part of his reign was rendered infamous. Aristomenes 
did not cease to give him good advice, and to intreat him to 
conduct himself in a manner more worthy of his exalted sta- 
tion. But he was unheeded. Plunging himself into all the 
vices which had rendered his father's name and reign odious, 
instead of hearkening to his wholesome admonitions, Epi- 
phanes ordered Aristomenes to be put to death for the liberties 
he had taken. After this foul de^, he abandoned himself to 
excesses of every kind, following no other guides, in the ad- 
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minirtnition nf nflliini. Uil his own wild pftMion9,aiid exeic* 
xti^ .1 III iM rru*»l lyrniiny over his subjects. 

I'hi* J-r.Mi/hi 'K|iiphani*« into preul difncultirs. *n« 
K'\{«i.iii«. (i; I* |s;i.) iinnhlp to endure the irrievancei M 
whi'h thi y wiTi- il.-iily es[)osi*d. formed nssociaiioDS, and 
fiiS-n •! iii!o :i i'oiispiracy. with ii liesi&fn to de^Kise hiin, which 
] >i *t!<>rii:« <.ivi>. ihcy wero iinun the point of executinir. To 
i'\fii(-.i:i- hiin?<«li. howfVfr. Kpiphancs appointed IMycratrt 
prim-- iMiiiiMir TIM'S man pivw«'»«tl ureat I iniver v. superior 
nbiiiiii !<. aihl i->>n5iiminaie rxperiencr. in uliairs hotli of peace 
anil war \\v hail r«>inni.iiuiiHi in the rapiioity of general 

II mil* r lii.« fit lit- r in the luttli* of Kaphia, on which ocrasion 
hi- L'reatlv •••iiiriJiutwl to thi* victory- Afterwards, he vm 
niiuii- u'«*^'-rnMr ot l'vprii5. nnd happenini; to cnine to Alei' 
nnliia, whi-ii the conopiracy of Scopns was brought to litrht, 
ilw ixjMi!iiiit.« ill* adopted conducetl much to the preservation 

III (hi- stall* My his aid lhoh>niy« indeed, overcame the rebels. 
Ill- iiMitTnl thrir Iradrrs, who were the chi(*f lords of the 
iMiiii:ry, (>» ra pit u late and .«ii limit, upon certain conditions. 
Mn: lia\iM!r u'nt thrni into his power, he violated bis promise; 
aiitl. aMiT f\i*irisinir various cruelties upon them, he cuiiSid 
thi-iii ti» 1)1' luit to d 1*111 h. This trt^ac herons conduct involvtHi 
liiin in fif.Oi ditliculiirs, from which he was again delivcrtHl 
I'V I hi' ••lUinsrl of Pnlvcmtes. 

K]iiphai:i :* iiiuintained, duriuj^ the. whole of his rei^. a 
Ftrii-i fiii^ndship with the Romans. Livy tells us that ho 
oirrrni ilii-iii a thoiL^iaiul pounds' weiifht ot i^old, nnd twenty 
thoiisriiid oi' .'<ilver, to carry on the war npiinst Antioi'hus, 
kini; of Syria, whose daughter he had married ; and that 
wlii-n A J It I. H- In IS was drivcMi out of Europe by the Homnn 
arms, hi- si-nt an eiuliassy to l^ome to conirratuuite the s<mui1c 
on till* ilrli\iTanct' of (Jreece, and the flipfht of Antiochus; 
and \o (itli*r tluin. in hist name, and in that of his queen Cleo- 
p:i!ra. >lii|>s, nnuii'y. or provisions, to aid them in their strife 
with till- Syrian inoiinrch. This is very pioUihle ; for l*ti>- 
li'iiiy hatrii AniifH'hus on account of disturbsmoes which he 
had foMiriiti'd in his kiiidom. and i'leopatra, in all likelihtHxl, 
was sh(K<kt\l at hi»r father's tn^achery nnd ciuelty ; for he is 
said to ha VI' married her to I'tolemy W'ith no other view but 
to jrrt rid of him by her means, and to possess hims«'lf of 
Ki^ypt. The virtuoiifi yonnir queen, inviolably attached to 
hrr duty, joined with f*tfdemy ni^inst Antiochus, and pre- 
ferred, sayi Jerome, conjui^l affection to the ties of blood. 

l^olemy cultivated with great care tho friendship of the 
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"•^LduBaxi repfablic. In the end of kit reign, he tent ambas^- 
^OTB to them, inTitin^ the ooofiBderacy to yjin vfkh him in an 
^iflensive and defensnre ieague, and promising them aix thou- 
wsnd shields, two* hundred talents of brass, and ten ships of 
£fty oars each, equipped for war. His ofier was accepted, 
ana ambassadors were appointed, namely, L^cortas, with his 
■on Polybius, and Aratus, to renew 4he alliance, and bring 
the ten ships into Peloponnesus. 

' This treaty, however, was not carried into efiect. Ptolemy, 
having reduced his subjects at home, was preparing to make 
"war apon Seleucus, king of Syria. But as his finances were 
exhausted, one of his chief officers asked him by what means he 
- 'Would carry on his designs. He replied that his friends were 
his treasures. This answer beins^ circulated among his 
officers and courtiers, they concluded that he designed, to 
pursue the war with their fortunes = and estates. To prevent 
this evil, therefore, which had more weight with them than 
the allegiance they owed their king, or any misfortune 
which could befall their country, .they causea him to be 
poisoned. This tragical act occurred b. c. 180, after Ptolemy 
nad lived twenty-nine, and had reigned twentyrfour years. 
He was succeeded in his kingdom by his son, 
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under the guardianship of his Mother, who for the space of 
eight years governed the kinfifdom> of Egypt with great pru- 
dence and moderation. At me end of that time, Cleopatra 
dying, the regency fell to Lanieus, a nobleman of great distinc- 
tion in thatcountry,and to£ul8ftus,aneunuch,who waschar^ed 
with the care of the youns* king's education. They had no 
sooner entered upon the administration, than they itemanded 
Ccelo-Syria and Palestine of Antiochus Epiphanes,who at that 
time reigned in Syria ; a demand that eventually occasioned 
a war between the two crowns. Cleopatra, who was mother 
to one of these kings, and sister to the other, had prevented 
the stnro as long as she lived ; but the new regents did not 
show much regard for Antiochus, nor scruple to demand of 
him what they believed belonged to their sovereign by right 
It is certain, indeed, that the Egyptian monarchs had always 
possessed the sovereignty of these provinces, from the time of 
Ptolemy Soter, till Antiochus the Ghpeat wrested them firom 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, and left them to Seleucua^ his son. . His 
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riirht, thrrcfnrr, was no other than that of concjuest, and as 
mi eh nloMf I hoy hud di'scrnded to Antiochiis Epiphanes. 

'roi'iifitror tluMr prrtt'lisions, the Ecryptiani declared that, 
in th«' last divivion u( tht; empire between the successors of 
AlfxandiT, thcM* iiroviniTS had been assigned to l^olemy 
Sotrr : that hiinsrlr. and his successors to the crown of £gr^'pi, 
had f II joyed theni from that time to the bottle of Paneas, when 
AiititH'iius the Cireat dis{)()ssesscd Egypt of them; that this 
prinre had slipuhilcd, when he gave his daughter to the 
KJiiir of Eirypt, to restore to him those provinces as her 
dowry ; and that this was the principal article of the marriage 
contract. 

Anti(N'hus doniinl these facts, and pretended that, on the 
contrary, in thi' i^riieral division which hod been made of 
Alrxiindcr's finpirc. all Syria, including Ccelo-Syria and 
PaIi'S(tin<\ hud been ussifrned to Seleucus Nicator, and that, 
cnnsf>(iiirntly. tht'v belon;^«Hi to the prince in possession of the 
kiiii^dom of Syria. With rei^rd to the marriage contract, by 
viitut' (if wh!i*h thi* Eiry|)(ians demanded back those pro- 
viiirf'9, hr ns-siTtcd that it was chimerical. In fine, after 
haviiiii: urivrn ihi'ir reasons on both sides, without coming to 
any ooncliision, they resolved to decide their pretensions by 
forc«' of arms. 

At this timr, d. r. 171, l^olemy Philometcr, having attained 
his tiftt'onth year, wns declared of age. Great preparations 
wore made in Alexandria for the solemnity of his coronation, 
according to the Egyptian custom. Anliochus sent an am- 
lKi8sador, on that occasion to congratulate the young king in 
his name. This was, ostensibly, to do honour to his nephew; 
but his real motive was to discover, if possible, the designs of 
that rourt with respect to the provinces of Ccelo-Syria and 
Palestine. Mis ambassador rt^turned with the intelligence 
that nropn rations were making for war ; whereupon he 
visited the frontiers of the country, and put himself in a pos- 
ture, of defence ai^iinst the Egyptians. Nor did he stop here. 
Find in ir himself in a condition to begin war, he resolved not to 
wait fur it in his own dominions, but to carry his arms into 
Ei^ypt. lie imai^ined that, as Ptolemy was but sixteen years 
of a«;e, and >vns governed by unskilful ministers, he should 
be able to bring him to what terms ho pleased. He was per- 
suaded, also, that the Romans, under whose protection Egy])t 
still remained, had such deep warlike engagements, that it 
would be impossible for them to give the Egyptians tne least 
succour ; and that the war they were carrying on against 
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Perseus, king of Macedon, would afford them no leisure. 
He thought in short, that the present juncture was very 
favourahle for him to decide his differences with the Egyptians. 

In the mean time, he sent ambassadors to Rome, to repre- 
sent the right he had to the disputed provinces, and the neces- 
sity of his engaging in a war to support that right. Imme- 
diately after, he put himself at the head of his army, and 
marched towards the frontiers of Egypt The two contend- 
ing armies met near Mount Cassius and Pelusixmi, and a 
battle was fought, in which Antiochus was victorious. He 
now put the frontier in a condition to serve as a barrier, and 
to check the utmost efforts the Egyptians might make to re- 
cover the provinces ; after which enterprise, he retired to 
Tyre. 

The next year, b. c. 170, Antiochus again invaded Egypt, 
both by sea and land. By this time, Ptolemy had raised a 
very considerable army, but it was to no purpose. Antiochus 
gained a second battle on the frontiers, took the city of Pelu- 
sium, and marched into the very heart of Egypt 

In this defeat of the Egyptians, it was in the power of An- 
tiochus to have caused a universal desolation, cut it was the 
ruin of his nephew alone that he sought With this end in 
view, instead of carrying on the work of slaughter, he obliged 
his soldiers to sheathe the sword, which anectea clemency 
gained him the hearts of the Egyptians. When he advanced 
mto the country, the inhabitants came in crowds to pay hom- 
age to him, so that he soon took Memphis and aU xHgypt, 
Alexandria excepted. 

Philometer was either taken or else surrendered himself to 
Antiochus, who set him at liberty. After this they lived 
apparently in great friendship. For some time, indeed, An- 
dochus affected to be anxious for the interests of his nephew, 
and to regulate his affairs as his guardian. But ^rhen he 
had gained a firm footing in the country, he seized whatever 
he thought fit. He plundered all places, and enriched him- 
self as well as his soldiers with the spoils of the Egyptians. 

All this time, says Justin, Philometer made a miserable 
figure. In the field he avoided danger, and did not even 
show himself to those who fought for hmi. And afler the 
battle, he submitted himself to Antiochus in the most abject 
manner, without even making one efflbrt to recover his kmg- 
dom. This, however, was not so much owing to want of 
courage and capacity, (for he afterwards gave proofs of both,) 
as the effects of his effeminate education under Eulsus. T 
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p»rt' !:■>•!* !Tii!n«rrT h;i(l usoil his utmost ondoarours to plun^ 
I'Ji! ■■:. ■ • . 'M'.i 'Kviry aii.i •'n'-mini^cy, in order to makehixn 
i:.-.[.i! '. : "il '. • *' i I-.' -'. 'iw: h.* miirhi retain all power in 
li:* '..J !.!•■.•. ! \ !'• .1 I:'-.;iic kins:. h;iJ attained the right 

1: Ai. xii.ilii i:... !■ I- 1»*.>. ?prii;j Philomcter in the 
1;.: '• '■: Xfj'ii ■ !ii.>.i-.i!j>i,i. r^^i !iii:i »i.' l4*£'r. sind therefore ihev 

■ 

t!> ' •■■[ Mil- ki:i^'>li>Mt voi«i. anil stvitfJ his vcunircr brother 
ii; M !h' tiiif!" Thi? priiici. aocordincT to Porphvrv. had 
ih- ?Mr:jf III" 1': ilitiiy Kiierijeios ii. given him. wHicli was 
?^ '11 ■•!i:u!:« 1 !•• *.\vM III" I'ariKTLrries : the ibrmer sisrniiVin^ 
- i ■ !n-iii*t II?. :\\u\ ihi* l.mi-r -evil doer." Afterwards, he 
%\::- iiaiM- .1 I'liV'"!!. whivh was a term uf derision, alluding 
to I'l- !.'iM!T«'!iy. whii'h had made him remarkably corpulent. 
u:t !• r uiii'h ii::!ii«- lit' is usually mentioned by ancient his- 
t'Tii!." t'lii'-.ir- :tnd i'tnnanus were appointed the chief 
ir.i:.i^:iTs o*. I'iiys.iMi. and they were directed to use their 
II!]!. -^t I n<lf:iviMir> \o restore tne affairs of the kingdom lo 
th( .r l»'nn#T lliMnishiii*: i^^ndition. 

.\jui.irlni* i.mk n-Mf of these proceedings, and returned a 
tliiid tiirif in:i> K^'vpf. u nil iT the specious pretence of restoring 
tls- ilithro!ir.! iiii»ii:irt'h. but in reality, to make himself abso- 
1 !■'• iiMstiT nf thr kinuMnm. He defeated the Alexandrians 
ii: :i ^iMliirht nrar IVlusium, marched his forcea into Eof\-pr. 
r:iI ail v:i tired direinly towards Alexandria, in order to besieore 
it The ynunu' kinsr cousuked his ministers, who advised 
hini to a<?:i luMt* a errand council to deliberate on the mea- 
siiris pifipor TO be taken in the present exigency. Afrer 
mn.iy del Kit t-^. the council called came to this resolution — 
'I'liMi. as their a I lairs were reduced to so low an ebb, it would 
be nei'«>sary for them to seek a reconciliation with Antiochus; 
and that tiie ambassadors of the several states of Greece, who 
wrre in Aloxandriii, ;<hould be desired to emplo}' their media- 
tion, to which they readily consented. They repaired with 
two of I'toloniy's ambassadors to the camp of Antiot*hus with 
tl)»* overtures of peace. The king gave them a favourable 
rect;iiikMi. reealod them in a magnificent manner, and ap- 
poiii'cd the next day for them to make their proposals. The 
AoiuT nns spoke tiist, and atlerwards the rest in their turns. 
All were unanimous in their accusation of Eulceus ; ascribing 
the cilamitios of'in"» w:«r to his mal-administration^and to the 
minority of Pliilonioter. At tlio same time, they apologizeil 
in a very an fill i.ianner for the new king, and employe!^ all 
the powers of their rhetoric to move Antiochus in his favour, 
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M m-order to induce lum to treat with him, laying particular 
stress on their affinity. 

Antiochus, in his reply, agreed with them as to the cause 
and origin of the war, and took occasion from thence to ex- 

. padate on the right he had to. Ccelo-Syria and Palestine, alleg- 
11^ the reasons before stated, and producing some documents 
which were judged so conclusive, that the members of this 

. 'Congress were convinced of the justice of his claim to these 

^ provinces. As to the conditions of the peace, he postponed 
them tiU another. opportunity ; living them reasons to hope 
that a ^emn treaty would be drawn up as soon as two ab- 

- seat persons, whom he named^ should be with him; declar- 
ing, at the same time, that he would not take any measures 
without them. But this was a subterfrge. " After he had 
given this answer, he decamped, came to Naucratis, marched 

. tram thence to Alexandria, and besieged it. 

In this extremity, Euergetes, and Cleopatra his sister,, who 
were in the city, sent ambeissadors to Rome, representii^ the 
deplorable condition to which they were reduced, and im- 
ploring the aid of the Romans. The ambassadors appeared 
m the audience with all the marks of cerempnial sorrow 
used at that time in great national afflictions, and made a 
speech still more affecting. They observed, that the authority 
of the Romans was so much revered by all nations ; and that 
Antiochus particularly had received so many obligations from 
ihem, that if they would only declare by their ambassadors 
that the senate did not approve of his making wnz against na- 
tions in alliance with Home, he would draw off* his troops 
from Alexandria, and return to Syria. They likewise repre- 
sented, that should the senate refuse to affbra them their, pro- 
tection, Ptolemy and . Cleopatra, being expelled from tneir 
kingdom, would be compelled to repair to Kome, an act, ihey 

^ Mai£, that would reflect dishonour on the Roman name. 
.The senate, moved with their remon^rances, and per* 
■goaded that it was their interest to check the designs of, An- 
tiochus, resolved to send an embassy tp Egypt to put an end 
to the war. C. Popilius Lenas, C. iJecimus, and C. Hostiliiis, 
were appointed for. this important negotiation. They were 
instruct^ to wait first upon Antiochus, and afterwards on 
Ptolemy ; to order them, in the name of the senate, to suspend 

. all hostilities, and put an end to the war ; and to declare, that 

shoukl either of the parties refuse compliance, the Romans 

would no longer consider them .as allies. As the. danger ynM 

... imnunenty th]^ days idler the .r^uti9ii^had.Jbeen t^kfiai in 
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tho trnatr. the Roinan deputies set <iut from Rome witH the 
K-.'vpli.iii :iiiiU'i»aili)r!( 

A lit'.li' Utorr thfir departure, ambassadors from Rhodes 
arrivtii in Ki:y|H to terminate, if possible, the disputes be- 
t\vii!i thi-iwii i*n)wns. They visited Antiochus in his camp, 
uii'l ilul all that lay in their power to induce him to come to 
an a«'«*iiininf>«latioii with the king of Egypt ; stronglv insisting 
(III thr fiiend^hip with which both crowns hacf so long 
h<>ii<iMri'il ihiin ; and how nearly it concerned them to employ 
tht-ir 1(1 hm) iiditw^. in order to settle a lasting peace between 
til' III As thiy ('\[Kitiatfni largely on these topics. Antiochus in- 
tiTni{)t'*d thi-in. :iii<l (itH'lared that they liad no occasion to make 
a Wnir h:iniiiL'iii* on this subject, that the crown belonged to 
th*' ilder ni'ihi- two brothers, with whom he had concludeda 
peai'r. and roninicted a strict friendship; and that if he were 
rtM-alU-d aiiii placed upon the throne, the war would be 
enlrd 

'I'h»s#' were his declarations, but his intentions were very 
ditliTint : his views being only, savs Li\*y, to perplex affairs 
for the attainment of his own ends. But the resistance he 
iii»t with from Alexandria, the siege of which he forsawhe 
ylioiild Ih- furc»Hl to raise, obliQred him to change his plan, and 
ooii«liiilt' that it would henceforth be his wisdom to preserve 
an I 'inn it V, and orrasion a war between the two brothers. He 
I'lini'iived that this miifht so weaken both powers, that he 
nnrht si-izi' U|x>n their kingilom at his pleasure. With this 
un hallo wtsl vifw, whirh demands a si^h for human depravi- 
ty, he raised the siece, marched towards Memphis, and gave 
IMiiloineter. in outward appearance, possession of the whole 
kiniriloin, IVhijiium excepted. This city he reserved as a 
ki-y for entt-ring Egypt the instant matters should be ripe for 
hi.*« evil purpose. 

But these Selfish and malicious designs of Antiochus were 
defeated. Philometer began at length to wake from his 
lethargy, and to be sensible of the calamities brought upon 
him. He saw, indeed, through the designs of Antiochus, 
and rightly concluded that he reserved Peaisium for a future 
opportunity of making war upon Egypt, should himself and 
his brother carry on war against each other. The instant, 
therefore, that Antiochus marched away, he sent to inform 
his brother that he was willing to come to an accommodation, 
which \\'as accordingly affected by the mediation of Cleopatra, 
their sister, on condition that the two brothers should reign 
joiatly. Philometer returned to Alexandria, and Egypt was 
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restored to its former tranquillity, to the great joy of its in- 
habitants, particularly those of Alexandria, who had suffered 
severely from this unhallowed warfare. 

Reader, it was unhallowed^ because the ties of blood were 
not sufficient to stem the tide of ambition. The kings of 
S^rria and Egypt were all united in near relationship ; but 
tms was of no avail ; ambition had uprooted all family affec- 
tion, and hence the discord that prevailed between the two 
powers. But why need we wonder at this ? Our great fore- 
mther had not long faUen from his lofty state of innocence, 
when one of his offspring lifted up the arm of revenge against 
the other, and slew him. Thence, therefore, springs sm the 
discord in families and kingdoms ; and, till mankind are re-^ 
stored to their original righteousness, till they have, been 
washed in the blood of the Lamb, and sanctified by God's 
Holy Spirit, the Christian exalted far above his fellows, will 
have occasion to sigh over the actions of the world at large, 
and to pray ardently for their conversion, that deeds at which 
his heart sickens, and discord at which he trembles, may 
cease. 

To proceed with the history. Had Antiochus spoken truly, 
when he declared that the sole design of his cominc into 
Egypt was to restore Philometer to his throne, he would have 
been pleased to have heard that the brothers were reconciled. 
But he was far from entertaining such thoughts. As soon as 
he heard of their reconciliation, he resolved to employ his 
whole forces against them both. 

The brothers anticipated such a result, and prepared for 
the blow. They sent ambassadors into Greece, to desire 
some auxiliary forces from the Achseans. The assembly was 
held in Corinth. The two kings requested only 1,000 foot 
soldiers, under the conunand of Lycortas, and 200 horse, un- 
der Polybius. Callicrates, who presided in the assembly, op- 
posed this request, under the pretence that it would not be for 
the interest of the Achaean confederates to concern themselves 
with foreign affairs ; and he asserted, that they ought to pre- 
serve their soldiers to aid the Romans, who were menanced 
with a fierce battle with Perseus. Lycortas and Polybius, 
speaking next, observed, that Polybius having been the year 
before with Marcius, who commanded the Roman army in 
Macedonia, to offer him the aid which the Achsean league 
had decreed to send him, the consul had declined the oner- 
stating that, as he had got footing in Macedonia, he should 
not want the aid of the allies ; therefore, the Achsana^ they 
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ai I'd. rcM n It h-ivr that pretext for abandoning the ki&fii 
» : K.;-. ; • "1 ..- V : ::th»r r-j»ri'JrMt«Hl,that, as the league wis 
aV . a:*:, "i" s:. nuvt'iiiiiirr. to ir\y oO.CKK) or 40.lXH) nif L. 
* • >:«:.. ;i i.:::i> i a.* wa? rtijuind by tho Eff}'ptian priacei 
w ii 1 :v ? i' ••• II '.rir\T s'.rrnsrth ; that it would be ungraierU 
n: •::• ri ! ::::••. ^J-*- tiivour? they had rc-ceivod from the Effyrr 
t s;> ' . i :'i.ii '."::» ir ri!ii*:il would be a violation of the irea* 
l:o :i-: ; >]'i.- •>!! \vhi/h iho all innro was founded. As :he 
m"- rirv V.' :■• ! »r ijMntiiii: tlu' aid, Callicrates dismissed 'Jie 
:ii:i'-i-- I ) T^. pr>-ii '^li'.iiu' thnt it was contrarv to the laws. lo 
d< I'l'.'- :iM . M II r • ' !hii ini:ire in such an assembly. 

\\ ■»•!■: i** II.' V v.f thfTriort' hold, some time alter. b 
S:v'?i nl. !* '..'- !..• rn^« TS wtTc about to take the saiie 
r» - '.T. »:•.. till. : i'.* > r»ail a fori^ed letter from Q. Marcius, 
I V w!r.« ?i \'h»- \ ''.. vi:i> w»»ri» exhorted to emplov their medii- 
t; Ml ! •- !'*;;nMi .:.::^' ihf war Utwt»en the two l^olemies ani 
.\!i!! ■■';:':- :i:i 1. \'.i K'oiise*\\if*ucr. caused a decree to pas. 
w:. I. :■■.• ;:i. A Ikimii r-Miltilerates agreed to send onlvaa 
I :::' :--'. : :":i' >•■ |»:i'iK'»'S 

In Ml" i::-Mii i::hi . An:!(vhu5. after taking measures for p:e- 
5t': v:n : tli-- |».>*. *^inii of' the island of Cvprus. marched ai the 
h'l'i ' t" ;i viTv j>"Wi'ifnl army, with the express design ci 
5 i^HJiiijij^ r.iTvp: !•> his yoke. Upon his arriral at Rhinoco- 
rufM. hi : 'inii ;llM^•;l^sldo^3 from Philometer, who repre- 
S'l:!'- ! !■• ill 'IK thnt ihi-ir sowreiini was ven* sensible that he 
o-.\ • I lii- T' s!.»rn!i-^:» ti) .Viitiivh'is : and that he conjured hi:n 
ii"! Ill •!• -!ii»v hw own work, hv i innloviner force of arms, bu: 
to a>'-- i:i:: * hi!:i :i:iiii*ably with his intentions. Anliochv.5. 
iiMU iMinv.uii: nil' ihf ni:isk of friendship which he had hi:h- 
rriit wiirii. mil th»^ nmba^s;idors that he msisted upon haTiii^ 
th'- i>l.ii!d of ('yprns. with the city of Felusium, and all the 
lanl al<^j>c ih>- nnu cl the Nile on which it was situated, re- 
si'j-noil to him for ♦^wr, on which conditions alone he would 
miko p-iico. Ho also Iixed a day for a final answer to his 
domnr.d. 

Thnt (Iny havin? arrived, and the satisfaction he claimed 
not IwMng made. Aniiochus began hostilities. He penetrated 
a:? f;ir as MiHnnhis. subjecting the whole country through 
which hv? passt'O. and he there received the submission of al- 
most all the rest of the kingdom. Afterwards, he marched 
towards Alexandria, with a design to besiege that city, the 
possession of which would have made him absolute master of 
Egypt. He would have succeeded in his entezpciaey had he 
not been checked in his career by the Roman embany, be- 
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fere mentioned, which broke all the tneasurefl he had taken 
to possess himself of Ejzypt. 

T*hc8e ambassadors landed at Alexandria, as Antiochus 
, vmL9 marchinff to bifsicge it. Thfy accordini^ly went out to 
\ .^[fieet him. They met with him at Eleusine, which was not a 
.inile from Alexandria. The kin<^ seeing Popilius, with 
^^ whom he had been intimately acouainted at Rome, when he 
/was a hostage in that city, opened his arms to embrace him 
as an old friend. The Roman, howev(;r, who did not con- 
sider himself on that occasion as a private man, but a servant 
of the public, desired to know, beiore he answered his com- 

fl^nent, whether he spoke to a friend or an enemy of Rome. 
Ic then gave him the decree of the snnate, bade him read it 
. over^ and return him an immediate answer. Antiochus, 
after perusing it, said, he would examine the contents of it 
with nis friends, and give his answer in a short time. Po- 
piiius, displeasful with this evasion, drew, with the wand he 
neld in his hand, a circio round Antiochus, and then raising 
his voice — "Answer," says he, "the senate, lirfore you stir 
out of that circl*}." The king, confounded at so haughty an 
order, after a moment's reflection, replied, that he would act 
according to the desire of the senate. I'opilius then received 
kin civilities, and returned his friendship. 

It may lie mentioned, thot the circumstance which made 
Popiliiis Sf) Ix^ld, and Antiochus so submissive on this occa- 
sion, was, the news that arrived just before of the. frreat victory 
f lined by the Romans over I'erseus, king of Macedonia, 
rom that instant, every thing was prostrate before them, and 
the Roman name was iormirmble to all princes and nations: 
thus realizing the description of their empire found in the 
prophecifjS of Daniel: "And the fourth Kingdom shall be 
strong as iron : forasmuch as iron breaketh in pieces and sub- 
dueth all things: arul as iron that breaketh all these, shall it 
break in pieces and bruise," Dan. ii. 40. The use the Ro- 
mans made of this power was, in this instance, a noble one. 
Ju.stice and humanity shone forth conspicuous in the action, 
and it would have been well for the Roman name had they 
always acted thus. Hut with their prosperity, pride entered 
their ranks, and luxury followed in its train, which led them 
to acts of rapine and or slaughter among the nations around. 

Antiochus having left Egypt at the time stipulated, Popi* 
liut and his colleagues returned to Alexandria, where' ne 
brought to a conclusion the treaty of union between the two 
brottert. He Ihen crdsted into Vy^fruu^ msbt'lMid the fleet 

VoLi r. 20 
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nl" Villi ».-hi«, whh-h hi\i\ eainod a victory over that of the 
r. ■. ;.:i l:.*. ii»!i'rr.! i\v* i>lanii lo tho kin«^ of Eij\'pt. and 
ih* II !• ' i:!!' 1 :>• Kmni-. tn ai'ijuaiiit tht* soiiato with the success 

AiiMii^i :r. ill!' >M\\r tiinr, amlnssadors from Antiochus, the 
i\\>' l^i-'lrnih ^. aiiii l'l«i>|utia their sisiter, arrivinl in Home. 
'!'!.•■ I ■Minr ri'p'«:ii-.l, *• Tliai thf* p«\ico which the senate had 
In . ij pi. .1^ .! Ill i^raui ihi'ir sovrroi;r» appeared to him more 
v;: !i><.i« !!: til tin iiit»t ^pliiuliii comiut'Sts : and that he had 
!»'-. \. i *'u>- .ii'siMKiii.Is nf thr Homanamhiis&idors. as strictly as 
It \)i>\ 1. nl Ih •u vht from thi'tjoils!" Thev afterwards con- 
CI ii'iliii 1 tin KuMiaiis o!i thi* victory they liad ijained over 
I'l .*■ 11- "Mji n'lji r ain!m>s.iditrs spoke in the same fulsome 
aii'l iiii|ii'ii^ >ii:iiii Thi'y ^aid, " That the two Iholemies and 
t N .•|v.i:r.i ili.mjht tliiiii?<flvrs Umnd in as jTreat obli Lotions lo 
till >• iMii- :inil j.riipli- of KiMiif, as to their parents, and even 
In !lii- v.*'*!" . I»a\iiii: Im-imi drlivered, by the protection which 
Kt'iin- li:i.l L:r.iM!iii iln-in. from a very irrievoiis siei:^e, and re* 
I *!.i!'li'»lji il I'll ilii' throin' oi' their ancestors, of which thev 
)i:i I l»i I II Will ni'jh di!*j>«)ssi»fsrd.'' The senate replitxl, 
•• rii:ii Aiitini'tiiis a»ii'd wisely in jxiyinij obedience to the 
aiul.;i>>ailniN . :iud iliai the senate and people of Rome were 
; ''■ isf- 1 \\ iili hiiM for it." With retard to the IV^lemies and 
1 "ji .»p.iir:i. it \v:is an>\\fr«'d, *• That the senate were very much 
pji ;i>iil w nil tin- opiHuiunity of doin»i^ them some service : and 
i|j;ii tli«'v ui'mM eiidi'avnnr to make them sensible, that tluv 
unjiii !i» limk upwM the friendship and protection of the H^>- 
nians as ijn- nn»si sidiil supju»rt of their kinijdom.'* The prae- 
tor w.is tliiM direited to make the ambassadors the usual pre- 
sents. All ilusf latter events (H'CurrtHl b. c. 1G8. 

'I'lie swiirds of the uncle and nephew had scarcely been 
^healhed. by tlie intervention of the Romans, when the bro- 
thers turned theirs ai^ainst each other. Their divisions, in- 
deed. n»se tn such a heiirht, that the Roman senate gave 
onlers to tht» ambassadors they had sent into Syria, to pro- 
ceed to Alexandria, and to use their utmost endeavours to re- 
concile the two kinjiTS. Hut before the aml)assador reached 
K;ryj>t. l*hyscon, the younger brother, had driven Philometor 
from the throne, and obliired him to quit the kingdom. He 
embarked for Italy, and landed at Hrundusiumf from whence 
lie travelh'd to Rome on foot, meanly dressed, and with very 
few attenilants. This humble appt*arance he affected in all 
likelihood, to excite the pity of the senate. Demetrius, the 
•on of Seleucus Philopater, late king of Syrian was then a hoe* 
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tage at Rome ' and when he had notice of the arriyal of 
Ptolemy in Italy, and of the deploivble condition in which he 
'Was ^ing to appear in the mefropolis of the world, he 
caused an equipage to be prepared for him suitable to his dis^- 
nky, and went out with it himself to meet him, that he might 
appear at Rome as a king. Demetrius found Philometer at 
tvrenty-six miles distant from Rome, covered with dust He 
enibraced him, put a crown upon his head, and begged he 
irould make use of the royal equipage, which he had brought 
for that purpose. Ptolemy expre^ed his gratitude for the 
honour and respect the Syrian had shown him, but had his 
reasons for not accepting the offers of the prince. He would 
not even permit Demetrius to accompany him the rest of his 
journey, but entered Rome on foot, with the same mean at- 
tendance, and in the same dress with which he first set out on 
his journey, and without any state or ceremony took up his 
lodging with a painter of Alexandria. 

When the senate were informed of his arrival, they sent 
for Philometer, and excused themselves for not having re- 
ceived him with those ceremonies which were usual on such 
occasions ; assuring him that it was not from any neglect, or 
want of respect, but because his arrival in Italy had - been 
kept so secret, that they were not apprized of it till after he 
had entered Rome. After this, having desired him to quit 
the habit he wore, and to fix a day for an audience of the 
senate in order to lay before them the motives of his journey, 
he was conducted by some of the senators to ISdgings suitable 
to his dignity, and the quaestor was ordered to supply him 
with every necessary, at the expense of the public. 

On the day appointed for his audience with the senate, he 
represented to them the injustice of his brother, and the wrongs 
he had received at his hands, so effectually, that they imme- 
diately decreed his restoration, and deputed two of their body, 
Ciuintius and Canuleius, to attend him to Alexandria, and 
cause their decree to be put into execution. They recon- 
ducted him, accordingly, and on their arrival in Egypt, suc- 
ceeded in negotiating an accommodation between the two bro- 
thers, in virtue of which, Physcon was put in possession of 
Lybia and the province of Cyrene ; and Philometer of all 
Egypt and the island of Cyprus, each of them being declared 
independent of the other in the dominion allotted them. The 
treaty of agreement was confirmed with the customary oaths 
and sacrifices. 
Oaths luod sacri^ces, howerer, at this date^ (& c. I62^).bad 
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l.Mi« ht^n with the cr'^ni^TiiIity of princes mere cercmomc«.Vy 
whih *hi V till It'll (-<iMsi>lrr thf*ni>olvf*9 bound in the slightest 
i'.. •:•• A.-.t'rilmL:ly. !««Hin afti-r, I*hyscun be-in? dissatisfied 
\\i:rj h,* jMirTn'fi. wi-iit m Ki^ine to complain to the senate. 
II'- 1<!M mil- i th.iY thi- trraty ol* partition should be annulled, 
:iii<l !}jii hi- *hi»iil.l U- ri'sirui'il to the posst^ssion of the isle of 
(■■. p:'i* I h- :illi L'^'i tliai h»' had hren forced by the neces- 
^:!v «•! till- tiiiii-s t«> I'Miiiply with the former proposals. and 
till!. *\in !li 'ii'^'h t'ypriis should be p-ranted him. his share 
\\.ii!l U- >\\\\ mlfritir !i» hi? brothers. Menithyllus. whom 
l*lii!"Mi'-(«-r h:iil st-iit In pli-ad his causp. maintained it with 
LTt i! /'il an 1 ability He made it appear that Phwon not 
i>!.ly li' ii l.iby:i ami ( 'yrenaira. but his life also from the 
;:.i.. liii-*> ..f' Im> bro'hiT : that he had made himself so much 
al I. •! T'-d ]*y \\\M- p^'»^y\o by hi? violent proceedings, that thev 
won; 1 havf li-ii biiii m-ither life nor frovernment had not his 
bi-'hrf r»>ii«'l h:iM froni thfir resentment, by making* him- 
Si If im li;iinr : that at the time he was preserved from this 
i!.iM.:>T. in- tbiMi^'ht himself happy in presidini^ over the re- 
L'i'Mi alloTtiil ti» him : and that both sides had ratified the treatv 
biiofr \\\f unis, aii'l sworn to observe their acrreement with 
«i.-b ■itlirr The truth of this statement was confirmed b)- 
i^nii'ins ami < 'anuli'ius. who had negt)tiated the treaty be- 
twifii thr* brnthi'is. 

Ni»thin:r rniiM be more equitable than the decisions of the 
seiiriti' i»r !^>me. when their own interest did not interfere and 
help 1(1 turn the balance. But as it was for the ad%*antage of the 
republir that the sirensrth of the kingdom should be divided, 
ami t'linsi'fjiiPiiily b-sseneti, those refined politicians, without 
any reiTanl to justice, g-ranted the younger brother his de 
niands Poly bins observes on this transaction, that the Ro- 
mans were ever careful to improve to their own advantage 
the ({uarrels and disputes whicn arose among kings and prin- 
ces, conducting themselves therein in such a manner as to 
make the contendinir parties believe that they favoured them, 
while they promoted their own interest, which they had 
solely in view in all their resolutions. This alone prompted 
them to favour Physcon, and adjudge to him the island of 
Cyprus. 

While Physcon was at Rome on this occasion, he had fre- 
quent opportunity of seeing Cornelia, the mother of the Grac- 
chi, who was the pattern of her sex, and the prodigy of her 
age. Being taken, not so much with her charms as wkh her 
nrtue and extraordinary qualificationSi ha 6aii8ed:.pfopo6al 
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^M^Qiarriage to be made to her. But she, being the daughter 
Slf Scipio Africanus, and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, 
\rlio had been twice consul, and once censor, despised the 
ifBeTy imagining it to be more honourable to be one of the first 
Umtrons of Rome than to reign with Physcon upon the throne 
'of Libya. . 

• J When Physcon returned, two commissioners were sent with 
urn to carry their decree into effect — to put him in possession 
of. Cyprus. Their orders were, to use gentle methods, and 
^jbndeavour by fair means to prevail upon Philometer to give 
up Cyprus to his brother. Their plan was to concert an in- 
terview between the two brothers on the frontiers of their do- 
minions, and there to settle matters between them agreeably 
to their instructions. But Torquatus, on his arrival at the 
court of Alexandria, found Philometer no way inclined to 
comply with the decree of the senate. He urged the late 
a|^reement made by him and his brother by Quintius and 
C5aimleius, the former ambassadors, in virtue of which, Cy- 
prus having been allotted to him, he deemed it strange that it 
should, contrary to the articles of that treaty, be now taken 
from him and given to his brother. Philometer did not, how- 
ever, absolutely refuse to yield to the order of the senate, but 
showing himself inclined to gmnt some things, and objectiiig 
against others, he spun out the time without coming to any 
determination, in order that he might concert secret measures 
against his brother. 

In the mean time, Physcon, who waited at Apis in Libya, 
as had been agreed, to hear the result of the negotiations of 
Torquatus, receiving no intelligence from him, sent Merula 
the other ambassador also to Alexaridria, hopino-. that both 
might be able to prevail upon Philometer to comply with the 
orders of the republic. But Philometer still observed the 
same conduct, treating the ambassadors with great kindness, 
flattering them with fair words, and entertaining them in a 
costly manner for forty days together without giving them 
any definite reply At length, when he found that he could 
evade their demands no longer, he declared that he was 
resolved to stand to the first treaty, and no other. With this 
answer Merula returned to I^hyscon, and Torquatus to 
Rome. 

The Cyreneans in the mean time, being informed of the 
conduct of Physcon during his brief reign at Alexandria, con- 
ceived so jstrong an aversion against him, th^t they resolved to 
keep him out of diieir country by force o^ arms. Jpfeilomefer, 

20* 
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r w.i* }» !ii W'l. ••■"T'lly f irni'iit*-*! these disturbances. m order 
\ !.'. ! !..- * i-.'!i" r • i:ii»l'«viii»ii! :i! h'liii^-. and iherebv di«it 
1..:.. V :!j rasMiJir Ui->U rttiujwumi in Ej^^pt or Cvprut 
IV.-. h !'.ii_' mr-'inii-il nf !h'->»- tr«i;2i-l^s. and at tho same 
I:...- :■ 'i^iuj irii« iiij'ii"*- !h:i: ilir L'vr»ii».*ans were already 
\:. ". !.■'.:. Ill i :i-ilf;iil ihn'ii^'hts of < 'vprus. and lea\iiig 
A;.-. \\ *.• T' l.i^ 1^ • t !.iv iti hiirUiiir. h»: Frisftf-iiird to Cvrene 
u.'.'. 1.! ill* I 'I » ^. }''\i \v:i> nil his arrival overthrown by the 
r- f' .* Mr. mi:: H'lW \m II ni-.'li Inst all hop**. Phvscon sent 
iw- ■'• ;■ i\« • •■' It-'iii*-. thiTi* In riTp'W his c«jnipiaiii'.s a2aiDSt 
hi* vr .■•:■ r. Ill ! !■' >'!i.i: ih»*ir prutivtion. Th*^ senate, of- 
1. II !■ 1 ;i' i'r.i. -::.■ r- r * f pjsil in fvariiate T'yprus aC'rording 
1.1 !*!• ;r ■:■ :• . . «i" ■ I II' I ih:il th«r»^ was no longer any air^r; 
:inl ;i'.i .'.■■ !- "ix > > ii him and lli** Rnmans. and ordt-red Lj 
aiiil'i-*! : r * i !• IV'- »li»- I'iiy in hv»* diiys. Two ambassadors 
\\i r- .!' -;i' :i« I t» * 'yr«iii- i-i an^uaint Physcon with the re 

l*Ji\ - ■ ri. i: !• M.-rh. h niiiL' suUlnrd his rebellions subjects, 
ri -• **:ii;i>ii" 1 li!iii>' li' Jii <.'yri-iiaioa. But his wicked ani 
Mi-i'i* <-i»ii"lij''! ><»'ii »">iraii:,'»-il tlif minds of the CvrenearJ 
t"ii'::i liiin t«i >« it'll a d»L:n*e. thai some of them conspirri 
a/iiti."'. hiiii. and wnuiided him in several places, lea vinir him 
for i]i-:itl riii> 111' l;iid In ih»- oharf,^e of his brother Philome- 
i» r. :i!i I as .<'iiri :i> h»- wa."* rt;tV)ve red, returned to Rome :j 
i:j iki !ii< •■'»inpl:iin!< In ilu" si-naie. hf showed them the scars 
u! Ill- \v.»'iM<i^. and a«''HSid him of having employed the a5- 
."a-^in^ Inurj whnin hi- nri.-ived them. 

'I'l.-i'ijli IMiilnnii ?ir was known to be a prince of a miii 
di-ji 'M!i'>n. and i>t all im-n livinir the most unlikely to cour.- 
tin.iiifi- Ml M ii!i a rriiiif. yd the senate, being oftended at hii 
r» tn>al In ."^iiluni! in thrir decree with reference to Cyprus, 
li-ark'-m il tn ilii^ tal>»- accusation. They carried their pre- 
ja li'i- a'j'ainsi him. indeed, to sn^h an extent, that they would 
II xi *>n miii'li as lii'ar what his ainlxissadors had to sav in his 
di riiii-r. < >rdir.« wi-n* s**nt to ih»-m to quit Rome iinmedi- 
atily. A I llii- same liine. they apjx)inted five commissioners 
to i-nndui'l Phy<"*nn into Cvprus, and put him in possession 
of that inland, iiijoinini: all their allies in the adjacent coun- 
tries to furni.<h him with forces for that purpose. By these 
means, b. r. 15'.i. Phy.<con landed in the island of Cvprus 
Philometer, however, who had irone there in person to defend 
his territories, defeated him, and obli<red him to shut himself 
up in I-apitho, a city in that Island, where he was closely be- 
sieged, and at length taken and delivered up to Philometer, 




m 
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lom he l ply iniured. Philometer's gentleness of 

appe ea coi ^ lo upon this occasion. After all 

^on had devisea i executed against him, it was 

that he would m :e nim sensible of his indignation 

revenge. But how lovely was the reverse ! He not 

[y freely forgave him, but restored him Libya and Cyre- 

ica, and. added, &rther, some amends in lieu of the island 
^^tf Cyprus. This act of generosity put an end to the war be- 
^^een the two brothers ; and the Romans were ashamed of 
/i^^qposing any longer a prince of such distinguished clemency. 

Christian reader, go and do thou likewise. If thy brother 
trespass against thee, copy the example of this pagan monarch, 
and forgive him. But thou art taught to perform a nobler 
action even than this. '^ But I say unto you," says the blessed 
Redeemer, " Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you, and persecute you ; that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust," Matt. v. 44, 45. 

On his return to Alexandria, Philometer appointed Archias 
governor of Cyprus. This man had formerly served Ptolemy 
with great fidelity, and even attended him to Rome when he 
was driven from his kingdom. But as he was of a covetous 
temper, his fidelity •was not proof against gold ; he agreed 
with Demetrius, king of Syria, to betray Cyprus to him for 
600 talents. The treachery was discovered before it was car- 
ried into efiect, and the traitor, to avoid punishment, laid vio- 
lent hands on himself Ptolemy, being disgusted with De- 
metrius for his attempt upon Cyprus, joined Attains king of 
Pergamus, and Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, in setting up 
Alexander Balas as a pretender to his crown, and supporting 
him with aU the strength of his kingdom. 

About B. c. 150, Alexander, who had become master of the 
empire of Syria, sent to demand Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Philometer king of Egypt, in marriage. She was granted 
him ; and her father conducted her in person to Ptolemais, 
where the nuptials were celebrated. 

The same year, Onias, son of Onias III., who had retired 
into Egypt in consequence of being disappointed of the high- 
priesthood after the death of Menelaus his uncle, obtained 
permission of Philometer for building a temple for the Jews 
in Egypt, like that in Jerusalem ; and at the same time, he ob- 
tained a grant of the high-priesthood to him and his descend- 
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*■ " -v*»r. T*Jii!omei»'r was induced to make this eraDt^Vj 
II. ■" ^ :" « 'iii;j> tJiai MU'h a fa\our would bhagu ' 
u" ■ i.i'i ii "V. r \>* his >iili^ a'j:iiii?t Aniiochus EpirhaMl 
1 1 « .1 ! \\ i*" '.\\*i* :'ip' •»:!•• ■»!' jNilii'v. and readily perioimei 
r. .• « iru i" h.i i > ••Mi- iiifl-uhv i'» make the Jews accede to da 
ir. . . i\-i. 1*. ?■ mj >::i-;iy N»rl>idden hy the law to offer sat 
r." •- .:i ;»ri\ p! i •■ hit ih»- t» iin'l*- ^.if Jerusalem. He ovw- 
i-.i.:.' !♦.■ :i r« jiii::n.m'*' . iimvi'xer. thp-'Ugh the meansofapifr ■ 
^.l^-• i:i I.«.i::ih. ulur»iii th<- pr^iphet foretells the event in then 



- In thM ihiv ^halI fiw rilW^* in thr land of EfTpt 
i«jH-.ik t!ti Un^u^i^c 111' Canaan, 
Vrtil 9>MtMr til ihi L<irii of hiRiti>; 
Oi.i- -.h.i!| N- i-iiili il Thi" cilv nriKvtniction.t 
In th.it i!;i\ kUiII t!ii>rt' N* an a!lar to tho Lord 
ill itii- iniii"! lift!!!* i.imi of Kt*ypt, 
Aiiti .1 |iM!:tr .>( the (NifiU-r tluTctif to the Lord. 
Ai.ii ii «li il! :i- u*T a >i;;n anii for a witneiw 
I '.-.lilt Si !..•:.] iirhti!>is in iho land ofE£rT{<: 
I'll- t>iiv "h.-*!! rry nnto th^ Li»nl berause of the miyifwiw, 
\ii i .',• -Iiill >i'n i thrni a saviour, and a grvat one, 
Aiiil I.I* !>hall 'ii liMT ihrin. 
All'! till- I.unl >!id!l [m> known to E<!TpC. 
Anii I hi* r.:;v|itiani( »h^\\ know tho I^rd in that dav, 
A rill ithall ill I Knrrifiiv and oblation ; 
\'«M. ihiv Kit all \ow a \ttw unto the Lord, and p er fer m it.": 

Jsa. jdi. 18-^1. 



• Thi'sM" *■ fi\o riiiiV* w»*rr probably tho«e in which the Jews chiffly 
rl'Killl^i. Soint- think a ilofinite number is used for an indefinite one, 
ululo •iihtTs con('ti\i> iliat four of the cities are those named Jer. xUv. I. 
thf fifth I'rin^ l!iai {vtrtioiilarly nH-ntionrd as "The city of dcstnictioD,'' 
or. ax il i«5 in the niarjjin. //•;>.<, ** The city of the !«nn." 

t ThiTi' iia< Nvn much di<iCUJtsion about this clause, ariflinsr from the 
wiinl n-mlrmi ■ -frw-'i'iu. The Hebrew word, hcrcf^ by the change of a 
sin;:li- Itittr. r:i>ily mistaken by a transcriber, becomes cAcres^ the sun, 
w!i:t-!i ;u:iki's thr «'|.iu<(' ri'u<l. '* The city of the sun,'' which would refer 
til lIi-li<>)Hilis. Lowtl), Hoitihroyd, and others, follow the Vulgate in 
adoplint: thf last ri*aditii;. Onisut understood the prophecy, that t&e tem- 
ple sihuiiiil Ih' built in th«* diiitrict or nome of HHiopolis, where it was 
niTiintin^ly built on the site of a ruined temple of Bubaatis. He called 
till- I'iiy wliii-Ii ronlainod the temple after his own name, Onion. It was 
sitiKiti'il iibout twenty- tour miles I'roni Memphis, and remained tiH the 
time of Vi^ivisian, who ordercil it to be destroyed. 

: I'hilo estimated the numbt^r of Jews in Egypt at not less than one 
million. Throuirh the pn^MUv of so many, together with the translation 
of the OKI T«»stamcnt into Greek at the instance of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
the LonI must m some desirec have l)oen known in Esypt, and the Egyp 
tians have known the l^on\. We read, indeed, Acts iL 10, of dwellers m 
Egypt, '* Jews and pronely tes," among those who went up to Jenualeni 
to keep the feast of Pentecost. 



eveot Ji^re predicted by. Isaiah is one of the most sin- 
■Md at the same time the most remote from all proba- 
£«^yer coming to pajBS. Nothing was more stricUy for^* 
to the Jews than to offer sacrificed to God in any other 
ut the temple at Jerusalem. How sacrilegious, then, 
have been considj^red by the Jews to erect a temple 
ere, especially in a land so polluted with gross idolatry 
'pt was, and among a people who were alway? at en- 
ith the people of God 1 But the word of God had gone 
iiU such an event should occur ; and no power or device 
irevent or retard its accomplishment 
le year b. c. 146, Philometer marched with a large 
[ito Palestine, to the aid of his son-in-law against De- 
I, the son of that Demetrius whom they had deposed, 
lo now sought to regain his father's kingdom. All the 
•pened their eutes to him, according to orders they re- 
uom Alexander. Upon his arrival, however, at Pto- 
a conspiracy waa discovered, which had been form^ 
jnonius, the prime minister of Alexander, i^gainst the 
Philometer. As Alexander refused to deliver up tl^e. 
he concluded that he had entered into the conspiracy 
f, and in consequence took his dau£fhter from him. s^ave 
Demetrius, and made a treaty with him, by which he 
)d to aid him in re-ascending the throne of his father, 
he accomplished. He marched against Alexander, 
his army in the neighbourhood of Antioch, and there- 
iblished Demetrius upon the throne. But in this battle 
eived wounds of which he died some few days af^er. 
fith occurred b. c. 145, after a reign of thirty-five year^. 
rbius, who was the contemporary of Philometer, gives 
is character : '^ He was an enemy to all kinds of cru- 
vd oppression, averse from spilling the blood of his sub- 
jod so much inclined to mercy, that during the period 
long reign, he put none of his nobles, nor even of the 
• of Alexandria to death, though some of them well 
ed it. Though his brother," continues the same writer, 
provoked him to the highest degree, and committed 
rimes as to others would have seemed unpardonable, 
not only forgave him, but treated him with the afiec- 
' a kind brother." Josephus and Justin agree with Po- 
rn their estimate of Philometer's character; but the au 
fthe book of Maccabees represents him as an ambitions 
, trampling under foot the most aacred kiws of justic^ 
Hme, to xaiae ham9elf on tb^ pma 9f i9 ^-i:f^:l^V; 
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A!- \ ir. !• T l»»'. ii« Ari-tnl-ulus. an Alexandrian Jew. and I 
J- r.; i'-^- ;«K:: *■•;••;•■ r ii L:r»:it noi»\ is said to have b«ii Ptth 
!• ;i.\ * ;•!• ' }■: -r. and !«• h:iv»- dtilic-aitd to himaconaw* 
u:.: : }*• 'AT':'* vn ih*- livt* l->«>ks of Moses. 



rrii.KMV r!iY>Ci.»x. 

'I'i.- «•: ■.■i-*si.'!i I if Kjvpi was aitrnd**d in the first instann 
\\:'.: - .i:i. .!;ni;i!:v n.ujKurj, wilV." of Philomeier. end* 
\ i'- ! • ■ pl;i ■»■ \h'- 'Tnwii iip«m the head of her son. Sb« 
'.x I- * ;|;-ir'..i i!i l:»r d» >i::n# by some of the lords of the 
K r.j ! Ill J'l! ..'.ii* :*. ili-.-liriiiLT l-^r Physcnn. sent ambassadon 
!' !•-::• hiMi ti ■■'•Mil- III Alexandria. This obliging Cleo- 
; •w.i '..I !al»»- iiit:i?ur»> tur hi r dwVnco, she had recourse to 
' 'Ml"* .till P««M:hi'j>. tuM Jf-w3. who had the sole manage- 
i:i !:■ "l" atru:* •I'lriii.r thi* last yt-ars of Philometers reign. 
Til" *" . \\:!}i an arinv "f ih»-ir countrymen, hastened to her a^ 
>>r II: ■" M.!''iri- ho<iii]ititSi*iinimenct*d, however, matters were 
'■ :;.;»rii:iii>ivl l,y th»- iiii»TpM.<Bition of Thennus a Roman am- 
I i^^a !i»r at ih it limr- in Alexandria. It was agreed that 
IViy* ''n > 111 •111 i marry C'l»o;vitra, and educate her son. who 
>!i 'il'i I ♦■ d» t'larrd li»ir tn the crown : and that Phvscon should 
ji «>si >s J! ihiriiiir his lif-. Hut Physcon had no sooner 
inirrii-l tli*- tjin.-in. tjiaii lixikin? with jealousy on the youn? 
priM.i . \vh<»sf Miih fiititli'd him to the crown, he murdered 
liiiii ill the arms nfhi.^ iiMth'-r. 

J'lii- ri-adiT has si ♦n that iho surname (>( Physcon given to 
tl:i'« prin.'f was pmjHTly a nicknam*\ That which he took 
hiiMs» It" WIS Kufrffrtff^ which signifies "a benefactor."' The 
Ali-\:iii'iiiatis chaiiiT'-cl it into that of Cacoerj^etes, OT, " one 
v.li.> 'i» li'jliis in dniniT harm.*' a name to which he hada just 
li'.l'- : lor hi- was lh»* mnst cruel, wicked, and at the same time, 
ihr MiMSi vili* and di-spirahli* of the I^tolemies who reigrned in 
Ku'yj)t Ml- lM•L^■ln his r»ii:n with the murder of his nephew, 
and ill- roMiiniii-d it to ihr last with similar cruelty and wicked- 
III s> III' was IK) sooniT stated on the throne, than he caused 
ali thosr ti> hi- put to diath who had lamented the fate of the 
y«>iiMij: prinrtv Transported with raije airainst the Jews, also, 
for haviiiir i spoused the cause of Cleopatra, he used them 
moro liki' slavis than suhj*»cts. His own people were treated 
no hoitrr hy him than the Jews. Every day he put some of 
thpin to death, either on irroundless suspicions, or for trifling 
faults, or to gratify his inhuman caprice. Those who had 
the greatest share in the confidence of his brother Philometer 
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Bcrificed the first, and next to them most of the leading 
rho had declared in his own &vour against Cleopatra ; 
hey had by their interest placed him on the throne, so 
rehended tney might drive him from it, and therefore, 
istin, he resolved to despatch his own friends, after he 
[ himself of his brother's. 

16 second year of his reign, queen Cleopatra brought 
K>n, while he was employed in the performance of cer- 
iglous ceremonies, practised, according to the rites of 
by their kings soon after their accession to the throne. 
n was transported with joy at the birth of a son, ^hom 
Igned for a successor, and he called him Memphitis, 
e ceremonies which he was discharging at the time of 
b in the city of Memphis. He could not, however, 
bis cruel practices, even during the public rejoicings 
festive occasion : he caused some of the lords of Cy- 
be barbarously murdered for having cast some reflec- 
i one of his favourite concubines, named Irene. 
lis return to Alexandria, Physcon banished all those 
yd been brought up with his brother Philometer, and, 
; provocation, gave his guards, who consisted of Greek 
latic mercenaries, free liberty to murder and plunder 
labitants at pleasure; and the cruelties practised by 
cibuman wretches upon this license are not to be ex- 
.' Justin and AthensBUS tell us, that not only the pri'*- 
uses, but the streets and the temples streamed daily 
e blood of the innocent citizens. The Alexandrians 
> terrified, indeed, that many of them fied into other 
BS. leaving their native city almost desolate. To sup- 
ir places, when he perceived that nothing remained 
pty houses, he caused proclamation to be msule in all 
gnbouring countries, that whosoever should come and 
lere should meet with the greatest encouragement and 
iges. Upon this invitation, ^reat numbers flocked 
to whom he gave the habitations of those who had 
id whom he admitted to all the rites, privileges, and 
ides of the former citizens. 

Iiere were among; those who quitted Egypt on this oc- 
many grammarians, philosophers, physicians, geome- 
;, and masters of other liberal arts and sciences, by 
leans learning was revived in Greece. Asia Minor, the 
of the Archipelago, and in other places where they 
The wars which had been raging for a long space 
t among the successors of Alexander had almost extin- 
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': .c':!'-*! ItMrnMij in thi«i> p;irt8; and it would hav< 
. •.' r. Iv I '*!. ^'H l-T th'- pn^itvtion nnd oncoiirajroment 

I ;. ri. i iMi I) t V ill*' I'ttiUMiiits of Ejrypt. The lirstc 
p •■;••. \\ ! ■iiiliip,' lii^ mn.«ouin, or cnlloiro, for the s 
. : '\. ■•' V. h.i ilti.i!.-! iluir iim»' niiJ tal»^nts to iho st 
••. - ':'- T.il ;irt^. :inil ii-Mini: to it an oxt»^nsivo liMan* fc 

,-.••. .i:»u i:i«iM III ihf l«ain«\i mm out of Clnvco lo I 
t ;- !i* 'i'lii- >i«i>nil ariil third fol low ingf th»^ foil ndef 

\.- \ Hi ilia Ur:iini- x\\r prinoi|Kil city in the world, wh 
i ' . r il ai!> and M'iiiii'ts wvTo most cultivated, whils 
W'-.r .il.-ini"! whiilly nt-LrN'i'teil evory where else. ^V 
'.\ ii' n !}»•• Alt\:i!idri.iU!( were driven by the cruelly i 
j.p ^*.i»:i I 'I \\\\> wii'kt'd tyrant into forei^ countries, j 
■ •: ;l.i:ii h:i 1 ^■••11 brnl un in the knowknige of some; 

II «<:hi r. till y Wire f|ualitied to pfnin themselves a i 
n iii't \ y i- u'hini;. in the places where they settit^i. the 
ulir :nt> ill' y hid .^tiiiitnL They opened schools 1 
p'np.i>.'. ::miI luiiM^ s:lti^tied with a small salary, ffrer 
!• r** I'l >linl.ii> tliH-kt'd to them. Bj* this means, the 
l»..i!i 111 «. .»f 1> arnii):: were reviveil in the eastern parts 
s.mii iu;inntT ii.*' ihiy wi'r«» in later aijes in the wester 
till- liipiiiri' i»f <.'i>n>i:iijtinopI«' by the Turks. 

Whili' l"nrrli:ui'rs wrrr flock ini:^ from all parts to .- 
diii. (.iK>iit r. r I liO.) three Homan ambassadors. P. 
Aiii'Mniis tlj»* yoimirer. Sn. Mummius, and L. M 
1 111. If. I at that i>«>rt. Tiny had lH*en sent bv their rep 
vi>ii till' coll 111 rirs which wrre subject lo l^ome, as 
and .Macrdon. and those also that were in alliance wi 
thrir ci>ininis.<i(m brini; to pjiss ihrouijh Greece and M; 
aiiil from thencf to the courts of the princes of Efifypt 
l*rri:ainns. Hithynia, rtc. ; to observe the state of af 
viu'U kingdom, to compose what difTerences they sho 
cuvtT anioiiir their kiui^, and to settle in all places pei 
cou»"ord. 

IMjysi'on re(»eive(l these ambassadors with great r 
cnicr nurinir their residence at Alexandria, also, h 
tainrd thfui in the most hospitable manner. He cause 
to be sfrvod wiili whatever ^^•as most delicate and ex 
bin they ni^ver touched any thing but the most sim] 
common meats, despising tne luxuries, as serving onl 
ervate l>ody and mind ; so great, even at this date, w 
moderation and temperance of the Romans. The} 
that, 
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*^f Ihou well observ'sl 
The rale of not I90 much, by temperance taught, 
In what thou eat'si^ anc} drink'st, seeking ftom thepce 
Due nouiishment, not gluttonous d^ht, 
Till many yean over thy head return, 
So may*st thou live till like ripe £ruit thou dropp'st 
Into thy motherHi lap.'' Milton. 

ten the ambassadors had examined Alexandria, and 
ited the afiairs which had brought them thither, they 
up the Nile to visit Memphis and the other parts of 
In this progress, observing the great nmnber of 
the vast multitude of inhabitants, the fertility of the soil, 
., they concluded that nothing was wanting to render the 
lom of Egypt one of the most powerful states in the 
I, but a prince of abilities and application. They were, 
jfore, pleased to find a prince on the throne destitute of 
iry qualification that was necessary for obtaining such 
rer. Nothing, indeed, was so wretched as the idea he 
e them of himself in all his audiences. The deformity 
his body, corresponding with that of his mind, disgusted 
>ry beholder. But over this it is better to draw a veil 
The ambassadors had no sooner left Egypt, than Phjrscon 
m to exercise the same cruelties upon the new inhabitants 
Alexandria. No day passed without some signal instance 
his cruelty and tyranny ; such of the citizens as were pos- 
of large property being daily destroyed, imder som(} 
ll^etence or other. 

'■ It has been before observed that Physcon married Cleopa- 
IKb, his brother's widow, who was also their sister ; he now 
ffell in love with a daughter she had by Philometer, who was 
mko caUed Cleopatra. He first violated the chastity of this 
torincess, then divorced her mother, and married her. But 
3iis race of iniquity was now drawing to a close. These, and 
many other vile excesses of the like nature, exaspierdted the 
Alexandrians to such a degree, that they waited only for an 
opportunity of taking up arms to rid themselves of the tyrant 
who ruled over them. 

That Physcon kept the crown on his head, under so gene- 
ral an aversion of his subjects, was owing to Hierax, his 
chief minister. This man was a native of Antioch, and had, 
in the reign of Alexander Balas, in a joiA commission with 
Diodotus, called afterwards Tryphon^ governed the city of 
AntiocL When adverse events happened in tha^ city, he re- 
tired into Egypt, and there, entering into the service of Phys- 
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all poiti <3i the world for that purpose. He allowed one 
isstus, who had heen a disciple of AfcesOaus, and wha 
mclBBam of great learning, an annual pension of twelve 
tBy or 2^35! sterling. Thk is a notable instance o( the 
ige <M)ntrarieties that can exist in man, and oithe insuffi- 
zy of literary taste to raise the hLumua chamf.ter. 

Not lofty inteUect the ^eait Jceeps clean 
From moral taint, nor yet iflumes the jnind, 
Sy natuie dark : grace can alcxie achieve 
This noUe woik, and malEC man maet£»r haaveB. 

man may astonish the world by his talents, and yet at 
nine time grovel in the lowest depths of human detgrada- 
A man may also produce by his tal^ayt worlds, bearing 
\ each page the stamp of morahty, aye, and of Christiani^ 
ense, and yet lead a life of shameless hnmorali^. Head- 
wledge affects not the heart : grace alone can make and 
erve that holy ; and he who has it not, howeyer refined 
aste may be, is a sinner in the sight of God. He also 
t be washed in the blood of the Lamb, or he isaa have <io 

in the matter of salvation. 

CLEOPATRA, FTOLEMT I.A!L'UyiaJ8, AIXXAKDBll X 

Lt his death, Physcon left three sons. The fList, named 
on, was a natural son ; the two others were legitimate 
the children of his niece, Cleopatra, whom he married 
r having repudiated her mother. The eldest of these wa« 
led Lathyrus and the other Alexander, 
^hyscon left the kingdom of Cyrenaica by will to Apion, 
Cgypt to his widow Cleopatra in conjunction vdth one of 
sons, whom she should think proper to associate with her. 
i crown belonged, by right of inheritance, to Lathyru^ 
eldest of his lawful children ; but Cleopatra, looking u|x>n 
zander as the most likely to bend to her will, jesolved to 
oee him. The people of Alexandria, however, took up 
ts against her for this decision, and obliged her to send -for 
hyrus from the island of Cyprus, whither she had caused 
L to be banished by his father, and to associate him with 
on the throne. But before she would suffer him to he 
igurated, according to the custom of the country, at Memr 
I, she obliged him to repudiate his eldest sister, Cleqpatre, 
ym he passionately loved, and to marry 8elene,lhis youngeot 
STi for whom he had but little affection. 
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o|^ iii».TORT or TiiE r/;vrTiASi 

,- •.. w !• rii*«-l i"i i\i*- 'lilt I •'oniiii:iti«l d" th»^ -.irmy. and 

. : M'u !h» iruri !■'• MM III nt iln- iiflinr" nl i;.r k.n;™ ] 
\ . '. I : I I'l ■■! •/:■;!! \;il«'iir :tii>l n I^ l-'iii. !>• I'vliOll ■ 

. •■ . ,?!. 'I -n* ill hi* MiMii-rv i'V i>;iMii-,' i!i''!'.ipaii6' 
. :•.. r. 1. in ■.*•■! ir ii" l.jv iji ii:* j'"W«i.''y liispw 
■'. . • :rii.tii-M »'i n. 'Ii« • \ il '••'iplii'l Ml Ins m;isUT. By 

• ■ . ■ f,. !.■ j.' li.i KiM.'I'iiii rii'i li'F V \ii:il y'art, 
!• '. . . . l.«r. - I »i ■; 'r«i-. I", !Ji» iu..< ,-..iiliiiHrtil»lf.liruttl, 
;■ • ■ -1. • ■. • III' : r, .' iii'l I ■. • r * ■\ u ' -1 .1 *«ijiir«-. 

r .■ .'. I -A ri!-. .ii.. r! I 1 l.;ii. I lnr.ix U-iiij ••iihi'Tilrti 

.1 ; :i..i:i i.i* '.'I ■!..• 'fi- All v;iii.lii:iii> I" Lnmi^|""nll 

\. ■ ' I.:. •■' il.i IT ■ ji;-:- -•! 'ij*. aii'i !■• llin^w lUil llirfafi 

:i '. • •»,. ;, I.,,, ., J-!:. -- ;..- . ii.iii-. .i till- ii-ii.ir nl" 111? «"»vn- 

• : • l*!i'. .;. I,..'. .. i :.•■■.•! frui:: 111 III itixi-titlmi t»f ili'^'uJ 
I ' • .. •■. i. . -..t ' ' ;•'.: I'. •''!• I'l ilnir |Miwi-r lo allrnijHJiny 
p: I ■ ; ■ ir, • fill:.. ! ■, «.■■•!'■•. ih J ail ifnir v'»»inv: uhmk in 
\« '. ■■ i :■.. 'i. !i ■'•»■: 'ii- . I'v ■ "M^i^tfi A«-''onliMjly. whiii 
I'.'-. \\.r. ii|i .: i\ •--. n.'ii'i III ifi'" !'VMiiKi>iurn, or ]il-.u"i'ul 
If!' I |..ii.-i- I \« . -• -. !»•■ I a'i't il tirt- to \h- M-t 1(1 it. wliiUial 
til' -IMP iiiiM lii i!.-.'-'''! i' I V Iii> iiHTi'i-iiMri'-r. >i thai tiioy 
:i!. |M I :-!ii .1 in \\i> Ut-.w ^ 'ir \*\ iii»- >\vcinl Hut ilii> ixtj^jw'- 
u'jil \\\f iHujili lii ifu- fiiL'li'M «li-i:rf«- ; :iiiil. i,'iiiti«-il liy lli«-ir 
r:i 'I- ainl ili*jiair. ili« v laii I'l iIp- kiirj s (Nilarc. m-i lin- !«» rt. 
an i iiiit]>-ii| II III a*>lii « i'liv'««'<>ii iiiaili' )tis «'M-a|H' uiuliv 
ri>M ii>l. ami ii-tni-d l>i ilif i^lan<i i>t' ( 'vpni^. with ( 'Irniuitiii 
lii> will- aii'l Mini|iliiii> Ins miii. 1*}m)U Wis arrival iIkti. he 
w.i^ iiifxMiiiil iliat Uj<* |iiii|il>- lit* Alt-xaiiiiria had iilaccil tin* 
i.'"\i MiiiM ni Ml ihi> liainis nl ( 'Ii-npatra. whtiiii lit* had ir|.ii- 
diiiid . and h<- iiiiiiirdiaii-lv raisi-d iriio|is Id make war iipi'ii 
ihi ii< w ijiimi and her adhin-iiis. 

\i ihi> tiiin'. I!, r. I'J'J, h«' rntniiiitli-d twci i>(' tin* most lV:ii- 
ttil a< t^ lit jniijiiily t)iat rxiT slaim-d \\w lUiiiai.s olrriiiK'. Hi' 
h I'l ajiji. iinfiil Ills Mill trjivi nmr o[ i 'yn-in', but ri-ariiiij lest tin' 
A!i v.iniiiiaiis >liiiiild plai'i' him (ill thr throiic of Ki^ypl. Ix' 
M-m till liiiii inti) i 'ypiiis. and. iis slkiii as lie wu.< laiidrd, 
raii-id III III III hi* assas^illal(Hi. This in?\v act of rnirlty )>ro- 
\<iki d I hi' piMipli' MJII iiKiri' a<r:tiiisi him. TJiry pulird down, 
Mn<l da>h»d til piiiTs. all thr statues liiat had fK.*fii onvtrd to 
his hiinniir in Alrxaiidria. Tiiis h'd to tho siToiid rriiii»». 
Suppn>iiiL: ill is 111 havo Ihm-ii rxiNMitiul at th«» iiisti^^itioii nf iiis 
di\i»rird «pit»M, f^ Im' n'Vf»u«;cd on hor, ho slew Mcinphilis, 



• AihriiiiMiH KsivH that h«» wbm Hlain hv onh'r of Phyicon, a« vrerc hi* 
other tririitlH ; Imi ht> (Iim>h iitit iiirii lion the time. 
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I »". hi* iiinM'^iniiiMi. I^ihyni.** ttH»k thi'nameof S«er; Vtf 
h.. . .'Iini * \ StraUi. I'liny, Jt^ptphii?. and olhor anoiml 
w- •- l.s'i.M'i". :iiui by Alhrn:vii:« aiul l*ausu\\:»,Philo- 
I . '. ' - • : >\> r xf' hii nu'lhiT.'" uliiv'li was irivrn him. asihc 
■ ■ ■ ' I .'). r i!*rrv»s. \t\ aiifiphrasiis. no oiio bavin:; over 
! ■■ '. :. - i:i. iln r i:j"ri" ihaii hi* liiii. Tho p-iu-nilily A his- 
• - : '■:. ."ii")! liiiu \>\ llii- naiui' oi L<:ithyru$. which, in 
i'. « i:- . K ! lij-i' , >\ju\lu-^ a kind of jm'u. from whiiioe, ii is 
; -• :. 'hi*. \i' li.fl Miinf mark t>f this iloscripiiou on his 
iv ' I i:i* 1* \irv p!«>KiMi' : f»ir ilu' ltrr«*k wonl Liith^n$ 
!• -A. '* ! . :\i'- I. I'm Cif, \\h«n**i' iho family of I he Cii"or»is 
!• \..! •!;. ;.' i: ii:.« - r.»- «'f th» ir nni'i*«tor$ havinj;: an txcrcs- 

* ■■■ ■ pi'ii. \\}.«r:s l.i!h\Tu> hail It'cn o}»lii;i»tl lo rrpiuliate, 
^■.•; <■■•! -■! !i' !*• l! in nj-irria-^r lo Antiivliu:? I 'v/ii'rnu?, 
f\':\:. \\\:\i In r :iii aniiv. whhh Alv raisi'd in C'vnru.«. lor 
n- t i;:.iii: I •!■ ti'rth'ii liv tins aimv, < 'vziiTini.s was riiahuil 
:■■ i:..\\^' In !■! .i.vjin*! AiitiiH-hn> t iry pn>, his ha If- brother and 

• ■! ;;■••!' I t'\/i.iMus. hu\\r\ir, was (Irft'atrd hy ^»rvj'n?. 
:i!:! !.> \\r.\- ( li niviira iiraL:u'»'«l from ouv i»f iln* iriiipfi's o! 

\' • i:. \\\i' ri >!!•■ lia>l tal%» tt samtuary. and pnt to drath by 
t!.- . ■ :: !:i.m.l i-t hii >i>!ir Tryplirna. lh»* wifi» of Urvpiis:. 
Til' -' 1 1!'. r i\riii> ih-turrttl fruni 1 17 to 1 \\\ n. r. 

Ill !li'' i:ii an tinu-. t '!» I'liaira. tpn-rn of Kirypt, thr mother 
!■?" tin Of iWii uiiiMiiiral >i>tiTs. ilhl not si*rm to hr atliviril 
I I'!;' I \\\'.\\ '.hi ilf.iih I'f ihi' iMH'. or llu» I'rimo oi' \\iv oihi-r. 
II' I iitini u.-i« .'*>i iMtliii-n<'i-il hy amhition. that tiir \oii-o i>l' 
ii.i'iMi- u.i^ >ntltil. aiiil a!i itsj u't-nih' wi^rkintrs in hiT It«\i>i 
i!.^<' .iiih li in r nnlv aim \\a> iho Nnpport of hrr antiioiiiv 
in lv'\ pi. and !■> • iMitniui- hiT rriirn without contiol diirini: 
III'- Til Mnn-'liiM hiisrlfthr hritiT, .**lii' j,nivo tlir kiniriK*in 
«'! < '\ prus to Al< xandrr. Iwr younurr son, that slit' miirht 
I'l- :i--i>!iil a::.iin>t l.alhyrn.*«, sliouM he rvor ilisputi' hi^r aii- 
thoniv. 

I .Mihvriis had nut rriijnod lonir. h«'fon* his ini»thor, provokM 
at M«nn' nua>inr> adnptj'd ai.'^iinst hoT will, hy Uiso nrtilii'ts 

• ■arni'd ovf-r lln- pfuplr of Alt'\andria. The niatt<'r is tluis 
iiLiii'il liy .In>iin. Pansanias. I*or|)hyry, and Jos«'])luis. 
Wliih' tin* i\\i» romprtiiors for the crown of Syria weri' wnst- 
inir ihi'ir stnu'j'li arainst viich otlnT. i;. c. 110. Joiin Ilyr- 
<'anM>. prinii' nl the Jtws, imd«>rtook tho s'wiri^ of Samari:i. 
Till' Saniririians had Hvniirse tc^ ( 'y/irenns, wiio inan'hcti !o 
thi'ir rrlirf. }»ni had I lie misfortime to ho overtiirown in UiU\e 
by tile two sons of I lyrcanus, who had besieged the ]»laoo. 
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this victo^, B. 0. 109, the two brothers returned to the 
and pursued it with such vigour, that the besieged 
liged to implore aid once more of Cyzicenus, wno, 
Lving sufficient forces of his own for such an attempt, 
leeted Lathyrus, king of Eg3rpt, to send him a body of 
ips to be employed against the victorious Jews. Lathyrus 
iplied, and ordered 6,000 men into Syria, contrary to the 
llpinion and inclination of Cleopatra. She carried her resent- 

Kt of this and some other encroachments so far, that she 
his wife Selene from him, and obliged him, b. o. 107, to 
Ifaat Egypt. As this could not be effected without the con- 
Mnt of the Alexandrians, the unnatural mother stirred up the 
populace against her son ; she caused some of her favourite 
^mnuchs, on whose fidelity she could depend, to be wounded, 
iRi^ then, bringing them covered with blooa into the public 
J08embly \>f the Alexandrians, pretended that they had been 
dlUB treated and abused by Lathyrus, for defending her per- 
son against his wicked attempts. By this base fiction, she in- 
flamed the minds of the Alexandrians to such a de&pree, that 
they rose in a tumult a^inst him, and would have kflled him, 
haa he not saved his life by retiring on board a ship, which 
immediately set sail and carried him out of danger. 

Upon the flight of Lathyrus, Cleopatra sent for her younger 
son, Alexander, on whom she had oestowed the kingdom of 
Cyprus* and having declared him king of Egypt, in the 
room 01 Lathyrus, obliged the latter to be content with 
Cyprus. This event occurred, according to Porphyry, in the 
ei^nth year of Alexander's reign in Cyprus, ana eleventh of 
Cleopatra's in Egypt. It is dated b. c. 107. 

Two years after this revolution. Alexander JanncBus, 
king of the Jews, having settled afiairs at home, marched 
against the inhabitants of Ptolemais, and having vanquished 
them in battle, obliged ihem to retire into their city, where he 
besieged them. In this extremity, they despatched mes- 
sengers to Cyprus, imploring the aid of Lathyrus, and re- 
questing him to come personally to their relief The mes- 
sengers, however, were scarcely gone, when they began to 
repent of what they had done. Thoy apprehended that 
Cleopatra, upon their entering into an alliance with Lathyrus, 
would marcli against them with all the forces of E^pt, so 
that they would suffer as much from Lathyrus, as a friend, as 
from Alexander, as an enemy. Upon this consideration, they 
resolved to defend themselves, and they despatched other mes- 
sengers to Lathyrus, to acquaint him with their resolution. 
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I 

li •'. »?'-sii \\\^.*\ T.iihynis h:ul incrrusi-vi his armv'.olLe 
h'j: !•• r I .■ "''Mj i:-. M. ;uul jirr|xir»'il vi-s*fis to l.unspoii 
r.. • . T. •'.. • i:* !. i.iiiu •'.li.-Minlin-; ihrir riini>u>iraiic«.l» 
I'll. ; !■* - .11 Ph- ii>« u. and niiiri'luJ towards Ihole- 

I: . - . '. i-. '■ • ■ ..'. M *:!i.i!i ili>viii»-e Iroi'.i :!»»■• ciiv. Bui ihe 
II ?f .• .■ :,•- .- '.'•■• ..' :i' aiiiiii 111." :intS:!f.'!culors ruto tlie utwu, 
i : t . • ■■ ' I:.: • i:.'. *",\\ ^^«ll hi:ii. hr was for some uine 
... ;■ . |. •; ". \' I : • k!i"vv \\h:i! iM'ir>»- ti> piir:?iie. 

1 1. V. '- p "■■!•? ijn i'!i> ji»rpl»'\iiy hy rniss»*!iijer9 arriving 
n' :. « .. ;• '.■:!! /.. lij". jivmn- ul I Kini. aiul from the pi'Ople 
1 « • i'!. u'. ij. ^'itii 1:;^ ii^^iMaiuM* airtiiis't ihr Jews: lor 
\ ■ X ''.. *ii; ■•.:• «li\hl»-tl hi> unny, iR-sit-troJ l^oU'inais 
V ■■ • \M'' ••: li* tn:i"»>. aiul }>ail si*nt the oihor !o kiv 
v\ • .- :■• ■ ■ i" - I'i /. -il'i^ anil ( ia/a. Ijrithvnis I'lnbraceu 
li. ' .• : .!ii'\ -; •'i:t|il>>\ lui: his troo)!:!. aiul inart'hfd to their 
; -- • . . T'l - ••! li:»ti Ah'VimiiT lo niisi* the .^ircft'onV 
! . ^. :::. I !■ .I'l hai'l* l;i> armv U^ watch tho motions of La* 
I .-. ." \* !;»• \\:i> iii«i al'lc lit cojM' with so ptnverful an 
I . : '. . I |i'i !, ii.l.-,l 1.1 rmiri his tVit'iKlship. and I'litt-rinrr 
J! ■ :i I ' iiv \u'*i \\\r\. !i»- fiiy^i!;iHl to njiy him 40U talonls of 
>. -. > . > i: •-••[■ !!:i<>:: that \\v would iiohver Zoilus into his 
I . .i . wi'li tin- |.!.i-«> in his po.^st'ssion. Ij;ithvriis cIosihI 
\. :. 'ii- piiij'ovil. ;iiiil aivnnlinirlv soizoil on i^oihis. and all 
\ - 'i : liirn ^. in i»:d'r !u dchvi-r t)iom up to Ah-xandtT. 

hi ri" nil ail !ii.» . In* was' nifornuHi that Alexanil»T was 
II":.' ■ s:'.!iii;'\\irh ('l»Mpaira. in onU-r to hrinjj hor atrain^t him 
V. \'.\i aii h- r liTf. s. ami drivt- him out o( Palostinr, on which 
!.i'!:yiM^ 1m .-ami- lii> di rtart-d fn(?mv. and rosolvtnl to do him 
::■■ :!.' iiii'Mv in l>i^< pnwi-r. Aiviinlin!jl\Mho noxt war, n. i'. 
l<il. h.'.xiiiL'' di\i<l''d his army into twtt Ihidies. he d«>tai*hril 

I : II if till m 111 f.Miu ill*' sii'ire nf l^toh'inais, for not havinu' 

II 1 1115' I" 1 Ins ;sm!:i»a !'»rs, wliili* ho marchtxl in person with 
til' «':li»T aLr:»in^t AI-xaiidtT. Ho took Asoi*his. a city ot 
ii.i:i''i-. on a <:ilihatli tiay. and oarriod away from thonco 
rii:;. !i 111 I'^iin s ami a u'lvai nnmln'r of captives. From thence 
lit- aUaiiiitl to Srpphoris, another city of tJie same country, 
V. l».'*li In- lil»i\vi<i' iiiM'stril. IlewassiH>n. however, obliijod 
ti' r:ii>i« ihr sii-ji' i»l ilii> city ; for intelHi^ence arrived inform- 
in ^r him thiit Ali'xandir was advancing to give him battle, at 
tiir lii'ad of a MiijniTiMis armv. 

Thr twii armit's mt-t at Asoph«^s. not far from the Jordan, 
and thiy emr:i«.:<nl with the uimost fury. Victory >vas for a 
Jonij time do»d»ifuI ; eiivht tliousand of Alexander's soldiers, 
who carried bmzeii bucklers, havnig fought with great intre- 
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rand resolation. But at length the Jews were routed, 
liaving lost a great number slain, and many prisoners. 
Mlccess of Lathy rus was chiefly owing to one Philoste- 
WBj who, observing that his soldiers were ready to fly, 
* warmly charged with the Jewish targeteers, flanked 
iiemy with fr^ troops, put them in confusion, and 
A them to give ground, and save themselves by a-pre- 
ke flight 

mostlbarbarous action is related to have been committed 
ithyrus on this occasion. Having taken up his quarters, 
) evening after this victory, in the neighbouring villages, 
finding them crowded with women and chfldren, he 
d them all. to be put to the sword, and their mangled 
to be put into boiling cauldrons, as though he intended 
ike a repast with them for his army. His desifi^n was 
ike the Jews believe that his troops fed upon human 
and thereby strike a sfreater dread of his army into the 
ibouring country. This circumstance is related by Jo- 
is, on the authority of Strabo and Nicolaus Damascenus. 
the honour of humanity, we would fain disbelieve this 
; but it is certain that Lathyrus, afiter the death of Alex- 
r, ravaged and desolated the whole country, the Jews 
r utterly unable to oppose his progress, 
lis victory, and the results that foUowed, alarmed Cleo- 
. She apprehended that if Lathyrus should make him- 
oiaster of Judea and Phenicia, he would be enabled to 
le Egypt, and recover that kingdom. She, therefore, re- 
d to put a stop to his further progress. She commanded 
my to be raised with all possible expedition, under the 
aand of Chalcias and Ananias, two Jews, in whom she 
d ^eat confidence. At the same time, she equipped a 
trfid fleet, with a great number of transports, and, putting 
troops on board, she embarked with them, and set sau 
^henicia. She carried with her a great sum of money, 
lier richest jewels, which she deposited in the isle of Cos, 
ise of untoward events. She landed in Phenicia b. c. 

le arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immediately raise 
iege of Ptolemais, and he retired in great haste to Coelo- 
i. Cleopatra despatched Chalcias, with one division of 
irmy, afler him, and marched with the other to Ptole- 
, expecting the citizens would open the cates to her. 
in this she was disappointed ; they refused all alliance 
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\\i:^ h- r. aii'l she iuvr^iti'd the place, with a design to reduce 

•I • ■ •.»■■■ 
I > • ■ ■ 

1 . '•:• :::• lit ur.v. i.'Inl.'ias havinir lost his life in the pur- 
•■ :.■ • l.!'!i'. r 1*. tli.i! i»riiii*f, K. r. 10*2. takinir ad\Tintage of 
\:. :.- .!• : •' MM. "Ml "I ill ilu' arinv bv the loss of their een- 

mm ^m 

• r . I.. I. ■.' ! \\i'\i ;ill hi< iroups into Ejn-i>t. hoping to find 
r. ■::. '. I- ! \w.h fiiri'is in ihf a)>siMu'»/ ot his mother, who 
Im : i:;:- i if r \-*< tnmjKS with hiT into Pht-nicia. But his 
}. : ■ > w.i." Ill imiiiliil. Tin- foro»^s which Cleopatra had 
■• • : r ill'- lit ii 11. 1' 1)1" tin* country bravely defendeil it. till 
. ■•!• •-. will- li >\if had d«'S{Kitched from Phonicia upon reoeir- 
i:u' -I U:-'- "I thi- invasion, arriwil. Lathynis «"as. in conse- 
iji' ii •♦•. ..'.l:j' 1 t.) niurn to Palestine, where he took up his 
wi!;'- r i|i:i!!'i> ai i la/a. 

<':';'i:ra pii>h»-d the siecre of l^oleniais with so much 
\ : .:. 'li.it >li.- .It Ii'iii^th ri'iiiiced it. As soon as she entered 
i}:- •■. . Ml \iM-l» T iiiaiie hi*r a visit, and brouifht rich 
pr- - :.■- with liirii i«) rrcuiiiiiiiiid hinist'lf to her favour. He 
u i> ^i i^viiil III his application: hut what conduced most 
I' !!i > w.is. his ha'.pMl fur hiT son I jalhyr us, which alone was 
Miiii ■• :i' t"» insurr him a favourable reception with Cleopa- 
ti.i . ?h;i> r«'vrr>iiiLr i!n' ordiT of nature, whose dictates are, 
1- 1\ •■ I- 1 . ■ I r I "irspriui:. An inspired prophet has asked — " Can 
a w'lM i?i :':i:it her suckinu: child, that she should not have 
i'-'::ip.i**i.?i . :i ilio SOU of Iht womb?" Isa. xlix. 15 : therc- 
l<\ iiiluriiiri.; '.I.. it sui'h coniluct was foreign to human nature. 
'I lu' lii>ioi V "! * '1. iipatra divlares that ihr tender mother niav 
bi'iiMii'' tlii' ImHi-i pi-rM-i'iit«>r of her ot^sp^illL^ that atieciion 
f"j- thrm may bf swallnwfd up in seif-love and vain ambition; 
and that which i.s 



li 



tho nhailo of immoTtality, 



Ami ill itsi'lt'a Hliadow," 

can rransfurm ilie parent into a monster. 

S.iini' of Cleopatra's courtiers )H)inted out to her the fair 
opji^rtimity sin? now haii of makinij herself mistress of Judea, 
a hi all the ilominioiis of Alexander, bv seizing his person, 
i-ariHMlv pn'ssiiii: h.T to perform this f*oul act. The queen 
was iihliiii'il to f-'!!.nv their advice ; but Ananias represented 
to lur tlir infamy -'f such a deed: that it would be acting 
coiitr;iiy to the h ::>ur and ijood faith, which are the founda- 
tions of' society : :hat such conduct would he prejudicial to 
her intiTrMs : and iliat it would draw upon her the abhor- 
rence of all the Jews dispersed throughout the world. He so 
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Ijath^ 




ly prevailed by his arguments and influence with 

ipatra, tnat she abajidoned the design, and renewed her 

;e with Alexander, who having, after his return to Jeru- 

recruited his army, took the field anew, and crossing 

Jordan, laid seige to Gadara. 

athyrus having spent the winter at Graza, and finding 
all nis efforts against Palestine were of no avail, so long 
mother opposed him, left the country, and returned to 
Cleopatra then sailed back into Egypt ; and thus 
le, says Josephus, was delivered from all foreign 
to the great joy of the Jewish nation. 
^B&ikg informed, upon her return to Alexandria, that Ls- 
had entered into a treaty, at Damascus, with Antiodius 
inus, and that with the aid expected from him he was 
ing to make a new attempt for tne recovery of the crown 
^ypt I to make a diversion, she gave her daughter Se- 
le, whom she had taken from Lathyrus, to Antiochus Gry- 
sending him at the same time a considerable supply of 
ji6 and money. By this means, Grypus being enabled to 
lew the war with his brother Cyzicenus, the latter was so 
^ly employed in defending nimself, that he could not 
any assistance to Lathyrus, who was thereby obliged to 
foBtego his intentions, and return to Cyprus. 

Daring these years, Rolemy Alexander, the younger bro- 
tiier, acted the base part of a slave, imder the specious appear- 
ance of a sovereign. At length, however, tired out with the 
kMignities he suffered from this warlike fury, and terrified 
with the cruelty with which Cleopatra persecuted his brother 
Lakhyms, especially in thus taking from him his wife, and 

S'ving her to his enemy ; and, moreover, observing that she 
d not scruple to commit the greatest crimes to ffratify her 
ambition, that prince did not consider himself any longer safe 
near her, and tnerefore stole away privately from Alexandria, 
choosing rather to live in safety, than to reign with so wicked 
and cruel a mother, in continual danger of his life. His 
flight alarmed the queen ; for she was well aware that the 
ijtexandrians would not suffer her to reign v^ithout one of 
her sons. She therefore used all her art to Jfrevail upon 
Alexander to return ; and, after much solicitation, he was 
prevailed upon to accede to her request. -Not long after, 
kywever, b. c. 89, Cleopatra, not being able to bear a com- 
nnlon in the supreme authority, nor to admit her son to share 
hie honour of the throne with her, resolved to put him to 
The prince heard of her resolve, and he prevented 
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i?^ I>ir?'i«nn:nifr hy i-iiitiiii: J»*r c*!!' first, ihiis punishinjf her for 
li- : riiiji «. J'l: l"\ a rriiin- iipial lo hrr own. Surely, when 
\\. f 111 ■»! <!« li li.iili liffii." as ihf:»i* iH'inir comniitUHi without 
ri|ir.:u.in.» mnliT ihi* iiillmiu'e of {iiii:niiisin. we ouirht to 
h:: !.{! ."ii !»• .m mito iln- tiivor of nil ^ikkI for the privilejres 
^v . ill- V — I'T liuni: in a rmiiitrv wlit»rt»,and at an atrewhen, 
il«« iriti-^ :\Tv pri'iiuiliT.itiNl whii'fi inculcate the love of Cuxi 
ni.'i 111 1 1), an 1 whu'li are calriilattMl to bind mankind together 
in I'ri' holy Unhi uf li)V«' atiil concord. 

'I'll, niiif o\ .\l»'\aiul»T (for it A\Tis a crime which evon 
h* ill '^jM^ i\il rli->ii;ns cannot extenuate) did not remain 
iiii]<i:ii<^ii'*l \.<* siiiifi as it was known that the 9on had 
imon' <1 till- in>!li' r to U* put to death, the onorniity of tim 
»-ni:n- >:iiri«i np ail his siihjects nsriinst him. They won M 
n<' xiilt r a |Kiiiii-i<li- tit rt-ii;!! over them, but drove him out 
(•! ih« i-iHMiMv ui'.h i'jiKmiiny. ami recalled Ijnthynis from 
i'vp:!!*. ;niil irpl;\.-iti him on the throne. 

I'. "I ^ i]:ii- tiMir. Ali'vaiiiler It'll u mmblinir Hfo in the island 
<•! I' -. uhili h\- lihitluT ntiirneii in triumph, amidst the ao- 
iliii:..': Mi^ i'. \i:> pfiipli'. Hui the next year, Alexander, hav- 
i;i .' "I'.i.t'-il >oiiii' ships, atti'uipted to return into Ejrypt. Ho 
\..;^ n-ii .11 v:i \'\ 'rwrlius. l*toleniv's admiral, who defeated 
lii'!i.:ih.l I'ili.'iil him In tln^ to Myni. in Ijvcia. From Myni, 
h'- >:• ' III •.■»\\iirii> thi- islaiul of Cyprus, hopinij the inhahii- 
:i:i!> WKiiM liivlaiv in his favour, and place him on the throne, 
wluii li;s lni^thrr had vacated to return lo Kj^ypt. Rut 
<'!:«! !• 1^, :in«!!iiT oi IhohMuy's admimlst, came up with him 
\\ hill- !i. wirs pi> jviriiiiTtit laud, and killtni him in the euir^iire- 
iM'ii!. af:. r hi* hail home the title of king for the space of 
nint'l' "11 vniis. 

Mm in,' rhf troiiMrs that disturbed Eirypt, Apion, the 
TKitMi-Ml >.«ii iif l*hy.<c<Mi. maiiitaimHl pence nnd tranquillity in 
lii- li'i.niiii MIS At h-ni^ih. after a reicfn of twenty-one years, 
hi' «li".!. lU'visiunr i'ynnaica to the Romans, in order to se- 
iti:i' ilnni finni tli»^ misciies in which the countries subject to 
ill'- lv_rypiian irDvcrmneiit wrre involved. 

F/iihynis. upon rr-a.^cciidinir the throne of Efirypt, be^an to 
s-'.tl.- all iliiiiMTs n|x»n their ancient foiUinir, nnd to remedy, as 
f:n :i- possildt'. the many disorders and abuses which had 
••>• I'l in iluriiiir the late troubles. But the inhubitnnts of 
'I'll. !'• . ri'fnsril to submit to his rejru hit ions, and even nt- 
t« iiipi.'l f.iMJiaki' od'the yoke, and resume their ancient liber- 



tits iiiihyrws in.uvlu^l airainst the reluds, defentini them, 
uiid Lid bie«^i; to their city, which they deiend^ 



deiended with incredi- 
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Ue obstinacy for three years. At the end of that tune, b. o. 
]B2, he took it, and, by way of punishment, suffered the en- 
Xsged soldiers to plunder it, who left every where melancholy 
marks of their avarice and cruelty. Thebes, which till then 
iaid been one of the greatest ana wealthiest cities of Egypt, 
ims reduced so efiectually, that it never after made any figure 
m history. 

Towards the latter end of the reign of Lathyrus, Lucullus 
being sent by Sylla to procure ships from the princes who re- 
tained any regard for tlie Roman name, in order to block up 
the ports of Pirseeus and Munychia, landed at Alexandria ; 
where the inhabitants, pursuant to the orders of Lathyrus, re- 
ceived him with those honours which were paid only to the 
kings of Egypt. The king, however, could not be prevailed 
Qpon to part with any of his ships, pretending that he was 
thxeatened with a civil war in his own dominions. He there- 
fore dismissed Lucullus, afler having presented him with his 
portrait, cut in an emerald of great value. 

Lathyrus did not long survice the ruin of Thebes. The 
next year, b. c. 8 1 , he died, after having reigned thirty-six 
years ; eleven jointly with his mother in Egypt, eighteen in 
Cyprus, and seven alone in Egypt, after the death of his mo- 
ther. He was succeeded by his only legitimate child, whose 
proper name was Berenice, but who, according to the estab- 
lished custom of that family, was called Cleopatra, under 
which name her brief history is here introduced. 




CLEOPATRA. — ^ALEXANDER IL 

Sylla, at the time of Cleopatra's accession to. the throne, 
was jperpetual dictator at Rome ; and his power was so great, 
that ne gave or took away crowns at pleasure. Hearing, 
therefore, that Lathyrus was dead, without male issue, he 
sent Alexander, the son of that Alexander who had reis^ed 
before Lathyrus, and murdered his mother, to succeed his 
uncle in the kingdom, as the next heir of the male line. 

This Alexander had met with many adventures. When 
Cleopatra, the mother of Alexander and Lathyrus, marched 
with her army into Phenicia a|[ain8t the latter, she sent her 
grandson, Alexander, of whom we are now speaking, into the 
island of Cos, wdth a large sum of money, jewels, and other 
valuable articles, as noticed before. When Mithridates made 
himself master of that Island, the inhabitants delivered into 
his hands the Egyptian prince, and the treasures which Cleo- 

voL. I. 22 
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j»i»r:i .!i|w.«.i*. l i^iTf with him Tlii* kinsr of Pontus c^ive 
ir.iM :i!j • 1 i»?i«':i ^hmMi' ii» his hirth : hut he, noi thinking 
hi::i^' !t ^ i?' ^M'h :i priMi't' whn h:ul itiihruiHl his hands inihe 
] . ! . f In- .'wii iliiMrtM. ih il I'roin iht- iMnin »if Miihridaies. 
.Ml : •. K I'tj .I- ut thi iMiiiji of Syll.i. whn was ihiii at war in 
A I K: »!i tli.t! tiiii'-. hi* had ifsidtvl in th«* diotiitur's family, 
> ■ :■ - r. . .1* .1 iliMiii >:ii'.!ill ni'ws was hrouvrhi to Honn' of the 
.! •■ • l.iT!;vrMs Syila thi'i) si'nt him to take ]x>ssossionof 
f . ■ wu '"I Kjvpi. as iht' projv^r hrir of the deceased king. 
15 .' 'Mi M- \:iii!ri:iiis havin-^ plarid Cleopatra, the dauirhter 
. ' l.r^\ ?•!.. ..!! tlj." thronr. six months before his arri\*al in 
I". •. ;". - ":!!• liili'-Mlfv i»iviirriii. To compromise ihi* matter, 
I \M \i r. II. I ;ni"i 1 di>iil('asini: Sylla. the Alexandrians pre- 
\ n!..| iij«.'rj M- \ Ml li r Id marry i'leojxitra, and reign jointly 

\\ iV; fit ! 

Thi !i i|!m!v w ri- i*i-li'hrat«»il with great pomp and maij- 
ui!: -c II. ■• . I'll" Ml \;iiiili'r. I'iihiT ont of dislike to Cloo]xitra, 
' ; \vi>'nn.j !"• In\i ii-* a>s>KMati' on the throne, caused her lobe 
ii"- i>-::i.iri li. iimifi tri iiiv> afii-r the marriage. 

r.:p!jyiy ami \p|»i:in ii-ll lis. that the Alexandrians, pro- 
\-<i< 1 :it tills iuiir>i«-i. and th«' hanghty and imperious airs 
'. *" II iM w kiii','^ M>^»irniil. rosi* up in arms, surrounded his 
|>ii;i -• . aiil dniLT-jiii-j him into tfie gymnasium, put him to 
i!i rjfli. :it!i r ;i iri'ru of niii»'tet'n days. Suetonius and C*irero, 
li iwi \i r. iiiiKc i; manifest that \\r rrigntM fifteen years after 
tlii^ ti.i.ri.Ml ai't, dnrini: which tinn* he made himself odi<nis 
! I lii> Miliji i-is hv liis cnii'hv and his vices, till at lenirth ihcv 
in.rii- a ::i'ninii ihsiirriMtion. and would have s;icriticed Jiim 
111 till ir rrsi'iitmeut. had In* not withdrawn from Egypt. Ho 
III. I rirM to l*omjiry. who was then in that neighl)Ourhixxl, 
ranym:: '>M thf war with Mithridates, king of Pontus, and he 
oilrriil liiin rirh presents to espouse his cause, and restore 
liiin ti> tin* crown. But Pomjx^y refused to meddle with this 
luatiiT. as hrinnr forrjo^n to liis c(«nmission. Alexander then 
toi>k nfiitrf in the city of Tyre, whither he had sent l»efore a 
irr«Nii ]iart of his treasures. While in this city, Alexander 
siijt ainliassadors to the Homan senate, to make an appeal 
nirainst his n'lxllions suhjects ; but, dying before the negotia- 
liiwi was tiiiisliod. hr made over, by his last will, all his rights 
to thf lioman peo])le, d(»claringthem heirs to hiskingilom. in 
i^rdrr that he might raise a dispute between Rome and his 
rival, Aulrtes. whom the EgyjUians had placed on the throne, 
u. (\ 03. 
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PTOLEmr AULETES, BERENICE, 8ELEUCUS, ARCHELAUS. 

Ptolemy Auletes was the natural son of Ptolemy Lathynis. 
He was sumamed Auletes, or, " the player upon the flute,*' 
because he pic[ued himself so much upon the skill he dis- 
played on this instrument, that he disputed the prize for play- 
ing on the flute in the puhlic games. Straho tells us that 
Auletes surpassed all the kings who reigned before him in 
the eflfeminacy of his manners, and was no less infamous on 
that account than Physcon was for his wickedness. He took 
ffreat pleasure in imitating the efleminacies of the Bacchanals, 
aancing in a female dress, and in the same measures they 
used during the solemnity of their god Bacchus : hence he is 
called by some historians, Dionysius Neos, or the New 
Bacchus. 

As Auletes had only a dubious right to the crown, 
and the Romans pretending that, in virtue of the last 
"will of Alexander, his dominions devolved upon their re- 
public, his flrst care was to cause himself to be declared an 
ally of Rome, which was a certain means of being acknow- 
ledged lawful king of E^ypt. This he obtained of Julius 
Cei^, who was the consul at Rome. That ambitious man, 
who beheved all expedients just that conduced to his ends, 
being greatly in debt, sold him the alliance of Rome for 
6,000 talents, that is 1,262,500/. sterling ; part of which was 
to be paid to himself, and part to Pompey, whose interest was 
necessary for obtaining the consent of the people. 

Though the yearly revenues of Egypt were twice this 
sum, Auletes could not raise it immediately without overtax- 
ing his subjects, which occasioned general discontent through- 
out the kingdom. 

At this time, b. c. 58, while the Egyptians were dissatisfied 
with the conduct of Auletes, and even ready to take up arms 
a^inst him, an unjust decree was carried at Rome oy the 
tribune Clodius for deposing Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, 
seizing the kingdom for the republic, and confiscating his 
eflfects. When the Alexandrians heard of the intention of the 
republic, they pressed Auletes to demand that island as an an- 
cient appendage to Egypt ; and on refusal, to declare war 
against Rome. This was opposed by Auletes : upon which 
the Alexandrians flew to arms, and surrounding tne palace, 
would have sacrificed him to their fury ; but having timely 
notice of the insurrection, he withdrew from Alexandria, 
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rr--' 1 Kj>p?. :>«i I i iiiKirktd fur Khoili'S with a desLm to ' 
iij," : ■:. '.I,. i'-;-r iii.i- nl lii> t'liiiiiT jiroiiviins at Home. 

M.i\ :i • i: ..w 1 .11 i\li<xiis. AiiliU-s was infnrmfHl ilwiCato. 
wi. ..i:-.: ;.i« .; i:ii \\;i> imIIi-.I i.iio ul" liica, had arrived 
trj. .. • !!.• ::■..■ :■• ' III". Uiiii: 4*liar::fd by CUnlius to put in 
I \. /.:.?:. J.. I I"! lif.Tt*- [■♦■Jiin- im-utioiied. Aulett-s. de- 
>.....- :. . ;... : vM'.ii a man ul' hi> priid»*nce and inte?ritT 
;i! i* i!i« li.i:^. M-iit niiiiit di.itily til actjiiaint him with his 
ari'.i.ii. i \)» 'ill : tliai hi- wunld withimt di-lay come and wait 
ii;»>ii iiiiM li'ii hr u.i> iiiisuik«'n. Tho proud Roman in- 
! :in' 1 lip •:!• -^lULji-r that if thr kiiij; of Ejjypt had any 
! .i:i ; I • M\ : " t ■ i! •. hr lui^'^ht. ii' hi- ihiHiirht projxT, come to 
i. • li .ii>'' A iit :■ >. :ii«-mdiuiriy. waiti-«l iijwn Cato, who did 
I. • ■. .:i. li-i!' I" i:*' uhiii ihi" kiiii^fntiTfd his chamber.and 
;.■ * 1. ••• 1 !: •:. :..•.;!•« a |»i ivatr pTMUi. Ault'lts was Surprised 
;•: 'In- :•<: !.'• ^.iiiiilii'iiv and nuHirstv nt' the Roman dnss 
...il . : -pi • :\ i; ' imans acci»rdi'd with so much haughti- 
:.• •• I;.: Ill u.i- y.ill iiuin- surpristtl, whm Cato, after he 
it 1 ! . .: i 'Ik .<•.! i.:!i>iii at his atfaiis U-fore him. hlamed him 
: : i- -. . :i." K. •. J"!. t!,»' ri-li»>i kiiiLrdom in the world, in order 
i> • \; >• ttii.i«> II Ui iiiMihs and indi;;nitits at Home, nothiniT 
1.1 1.. :.i !i';:i'>'. th< n. at this thitr. but weaUh, power, and 
::i.tii:i:i. M' (lid n^it scruple to tell him, that though he 
.'ii-.-ili >. :I :.;\ Kirypt. it wnuld not sutlice their cupidity. He 
:i.!.i>t 1 hiiM !ii-!i fusf. Ill rt'tiirn to Kirypi, and reconcile hiin- 
>. !l with hi" Mi!jroi> : adilinu. that he was rtady to accom- 
|iiitv Iti'M 'lii'.lp r. ami nnplny his nu*diation and good oihces 
III iii> ! I ha It l*t<>ltiiiy. n- licet in ir on what Cato told him, 
|M I'l iMil the «Tri)r he had cnnmiittt'd in quitting his king- 
• 1 Mt. and I'MtrrtaiiH'd some thouirhts of returning to it; but 
t .'■ imiids lir hail with him. ht-inir CTJii^ed by Pom pey to urge 
iiiiit niiward^: to Honii>. dissuaded him from following Cato's 
uii'ii'SMiiu' adviiM'. nf which he afterwards repented. 

< hi his arrival at Kome. Auletes found, to his great concern 
\\i A Julius Cesar, on whom he chiefly relieil, was making 
war i!i ( laul. Pmnpfy. however, who was there," gave him 
an apartMMiit in his lituise, and omitted nothing that lay in his 
j'iiwi.r 111 MTve him. Hut mot withstanding Auletes possessed 
thf puiiii'iiiin of so jK^wi-rful a man, he was forced to go from 
hi HIM' to hniisr to solicit tiie sufl rages of the senators. At 
b iiiTih. afirr h«* had .*!])« 'nt vast sums in procuring a strong 
party, hi* was, by the intt-rest of Pompey, permitted to lay his 
complaints brfore the senate. This he did with much art; 
exaggerating the liard usage he had met with from his re- 
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IS subjects, and putting the senators in mind of his al- 
with the republic, by the articles of which they were 
to support him against his enemies both foreign and 
tic. 

tile Auletes was thus making interest at Rome, and 
ig the republic for her consent to his being restored by 
of arms, the Alexandrians, being informed of what 
. in Italy, sent an embassy to the senate, consistingof a 
ed. citizens of distinction, to justify their revolt. Dion, 
jrated academic philosopher, who had many powerful 
3 at Rome, was at the head of this embassy ; but Ptole- 
uid means to destroy most of them either at Rome or 
they arrived, which so intimidated the rest, that they 
ed acquitting themselves of their commission, or even 
iding justice for the murder of their colleagues. 
5 rumour of these murders raised the indignation of the 
, and caused a general alarm. M. Favonius, the Stoic 
3pher, was the first who declared in senate against 
ay. Upon his motion it was resolved, that Dion, the 
01 the embassy, should be directed to attend, in order to 
pen oath an authentic account of the assassination of the 
sadors. Dion, however, was afraid to appear, and he 
)on after stabbed by an assassin, whom the king had 
for that purpose. Auletes, knowing he could depend 
mpey's protection, was not ashamed to own himself the 
author of that crime, and he even pretended to justify 
iacherous action. A prosecution was instituted against 
us the assassin ; and his own accomplices, who were 
3 most part the domestics of Luccius, at whose house 
lodged, attested upon oath that he committed the crime 
lis own hand ; but notwithstanding his guilt was clear- 
oved, Ascitius was acquitted. An action was then 
ht against the judges for selling themselves to Ptolemy 
>etraying their trust ; but Pompey and his faction em- 
i all their interest against the accusers, and the venal 
3 were justified, and injustice triumphed, 
lether Auletes thought that he had nothing further to 
.ct at Rome, or apprehended danger if he continued there 
mger, is not certain, but he set out from thence some 
ays after, and retired to the temple of the goddess at 
3US, (the most venerable asylum in Asia,) there to await 
icision of the senate. 

ough his evil conduct had made him odious to the 
ality of the Romans, yet, by the interest of Pompey's 

22* 
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lir. ri. n -i-vr-.- WIS i-arri»-J in the senate, whereby h wa 
• :. i • :. *.'*. .: '.*..' KjvpMaiis >hiuiKl In? cumpelled by force of 
.i:- .• ■ :• • .\- :":.- ir WiiiL' A I'ltiitCdt iui\v arose who should 
\- ■.'.'.■• : •.*.*:. :!•• Ji-ii-'MF •-! rroMiiductinir him ihithei 
.N :. I :!..:• ri :i» n !•• f.\|^vi it than F. Lentulus Spin- 

• .- ::.■ ;• ■■ !.-.:. !.•' h.iiinj U*»'ii apjioimeJ covomorof 
> .. .! . 1 •- .:.j * :p}"'n'-.i ly ihf iiitrrrst and eloquence of 
i I' ::i:- \ all : ni'iuy "ihiTs Were d»*sirous of perform- 

■■- * :•. • . -A'.! Ivii wii.j- that it would be attended wi*Ji 
::■::.'. :. ■? Wf.ihh A Ut ■ r Si- vi-ral months' warm de- 
'•' •■ : \*- '. I. •!;!;!:> u:is :ij>}»i'iii!rd to the exchision of 
r .;»•■.. w .'; .-. j.r. M !.i-f It w:i> jintt-nded was necessary 2: 
]C :.' . i.' ^- ii\j :..irjfil with tht.- care of maintaining plenrf 
::.■ '• 

Ir.- irrii'? .<f \Mi»!ts ni^v. b. r. '»", mat! r^ more noise than 
I ■.■ : .• \\ ■::i'- i 'r:»- i-f thf tiihiin»-s. C Fortius Cato. an a'*- 
t:w. ."..•' -j^r-.-nju' y-.Mu' ni:in. and very eloquent, dec laie-i 
h:- *• ." :;. ::".ii!.'. iuiraiiiTUfS airainst I*lnlfmy and Ltntu- 
1 .*. .;;. : w 1* i:>'.i 111 li tu liy the people with pleasure and ap- 

[ '• !:• \: V'Mr. ;is MHm as lA'ntulus had quitted the oilice 
: !.-;.. ;i iii\\ li' \:«i- was torm«'d to frustrate his expedition. 
\ > ';..;:.• jT :••;■ v was ft)rji-d. which ran thus: "If a 
K : r.j". ;•'. i;''.!:- > t" vimi fur aid, vou shall not refuse him 

\ . \r..\'.\ i'W yi >h:ill not furnish him with troops, for if 
\ . i . \-i uiii Mifli r and hazard much.*' The law re- 
1. .. • : "li f. 'i.! M- .'r;jr!i > >hnuld never be divultred. before an 

• \ ■ :. iii :. ":\ ihi Miiatf. whi> >uppri'ssed or published thorn. 
;.*•:.'. !'!i.'-.i^-::: |»ri»|>»r; but lain, apprehend inpr that Pom- 
|- . - ::■:•. M \v..;iil p:i>:f a ri>oluiion for its suppression, im- 
1:: :.:'.- .\ )•!.>' I :••'.! till- prii'Ms with whom the Sibylline books 
w-: :• ;.'^r' 1 i.' :lie pioplc and obliireil them by the au- 
li: •: ■.:;. 'a :.i 'i iii? 'iiiici' of iribuni? jfave him, to lay what they 
:•",]. A in iKi ::i Uii«:r the people, without demanding the 
c ; .: : :i .-l" \\\t' M-nMt-\ 

1 :..- '.\;i> :iM UM- \[>»»'ied Stroke to Ptolemy and Lentulus. 
I... w- : ;> ..; 'ill' Syl'vl were t-xplioit. and they made all the 
i'.rs'.iri ^>:i!i M^.'U the vii]:r;ir which their enemies desired, and 
til'- ill .rti- wiii.'h rni]>«>wrred Ijt»ntulusto carryback Auletes 
t.» )iis ili'Siii.i 'ii.< wa.< at ihrir nMjue.st revoked. This Lentu- 
lii> ir'.i! »'\pii'!.-.l. ami ilirn-ft^re. not willinfr to receive the af- 
frmit ]>nlilirly. h»' had. brl'ore its revocation, set out for his pro- 
\in.'i' in the (juality of proconsul. 

Tliis new incident obliged Auletes to change his mea3ures. 
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ling that L many enemies at Rome, he aban- 

~ the d( 66 uy v. ~. jq he had been commissioned with his 

blishment,anddem! n by Ammonius, his ambassador, 
im he had left at Ron , Pompey should be appointed 
iii» iexecute the same comm His letter being read before 

tfhe multitude by Aulus P ti tribune of the people, his col- 
league Caninius was of opinion, that Pompey, attended only 
%3f two lictors, (for no violence could be used without disobey- 
mg the oracle,) should go into Egypt, and, by his authority 
akme, bring the king into favour with his rebellious subjects. 
But the tribune was opposed by the senate, and Pompey, not- 
withstanding his great interest, was obliged to relinquish the 
pursuit of an honour he ardently desired. 

Pompey being thus excludea, the senators were greatly 
divided in their sentiments. Bibulus and the consul Marcei- 
linus were of opinion that the king should be restored by 
three ambassadors, and that those only should be chosen 
who had no employment in the state. Their view in this pro- 
position was to exclude Lentulus, who was then governor of 
Cilicia and Cyprus. CraSSus agreed to the sentiments of 
these two tribunes, as to the re-establishing the king on his 
throne without an army, but opposed the exclusion of such as 
had employments. Cicero never quitted the interest of Len- 
tulus his friend, who, during his consulship, had greatly con- 
tributed to his recall from exile. He was, indeed, so desirous 
that his friend should have the honour of re-establishing Au- 
letes on the throne of Egypt, and enjoy the advantages which 
would accrue to him from thence, that, after Lentulus was 
gone into Cilicia, he wrote to him, advising him to advance 
without any further orders from the senate, with all his sea 
and land forces to Alexandria, and oblige the inhabitants by 
force of arms to receive their king. " You are," says he in 
his letter, " the best judge of what you can undertake and 
perform. If you can reduce Alexandria and the other cities 
of Egypt, it is, without doubt, both for your own honour, and 
that 01 the republic, that you advance thither with your fleet 
and army, leaving the king at Ptolemais, or some adjacent 
place, till you have subdued the rebels, and left strong gar- 
risons, where necessary, in order to secure peace, so that he 
may return without danger. In this manner, you will rein- 
state him without troops, which our zealots pretend is the 
meaning of the Sibyl." The Romans were prohibited by the 
oracle to re-conduct the king of Egypt with i army ; \ 
Cicero was of opinion, that if Lentulus had fl I 
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\.\ |.irr#> ni' nnii«. niitj thm carrinl back the kinc^ without an 
iiri:c. . r.i \%-<iii-! ii >f hiw- aott^l coiitmry to ihi* pri)hihiiiou of 
Hi. .■*.•;: • II • I! u ill ^Mll U- iriu- thai thi* kiiijr hail re 
! I '.. 1 :.i ;■• !■ t I 111. wiHilii .'**;iriTlv Ulievi' that such a 
• «■:.:' ; :i« ( '\.-»'t, I'l udl \t*- i-a|Mlili' di ihitikiiii; to oludc 
i'.< I .. ■ -. ^'1 ■( .1-1 • \aMiiii . t'lit h«* ItMiktul u{N:)n it oulvas 
.1 ;- ' .. >;.' i\ i!i<-> . (:is ii in r«-aliiy was.) to dis:ip{K»int the 
' \.- :'.•.«••' riiri;H \ ^ tarti<ii Hut i^'iitiilus. aware ot the 
T. . ' .- -'.nil it!:. ^ uhi-'h wiiiiM aTtPiul this enterprise. lol- 
) w : III' ;i !\i- 1 uiii.li (irrrn l'tivi- him ut the ooiiciiision of 
)i • • "• '. ii!! I :v. tiuit ill' ^h<>ll^i hy no infan:: undertake sg 
\ :■ :' III • !.'• :|iriM-. iiiil' » hi' eimlii promise hinirseh* certain 

< »!i •:«• 'X !'j*:. ;i ii iiii thi- hiMioiir of restoring" Aulcti'S, 
I* ■ i.' . n; ! •. - :li. » luiih't-. ailxi^inL*' him to recur to Ciabi- 
III .V V. Ji ' . I'l". Ill i..l III .*»vria as prin'onsui. which aii vice he 
|. i. v>. > : I'r ■- ( t I'liiiiiH wi's a man of inranunis character. 
I' I ■. •■■ u;.ii:';l*.- .iiiv ihiiii: tor pioney. without the lensi 
I' ■ : !" I..\ I ."'ii. cir ri liirion. He had ruined, by his 
!■ • 1. - Mill •■;i|i.'-^iiih>. ihf laihappy province of Syria, 
\\*."' < ii> hi! r-ii-ii viii aiiiT his consulship; and tinJinir 
! . • ■ S\:i::;* I"!..;!!! hn louj.'t'r irratify his avarice, he had 
!.«• .■■•■1 I." mik'- w.ir nil tlir Arabians, in hopi»s of enrichiiijx 
till .« :: wuh 'i. ir >|»'ii!> In i)>e mean lime, however. Mi- 
1= I : !'■ ^. '.. \i ' 1. tl I'l III tlii\i-n out of i\irthia liy hii< brother 
I »iii !■ -. lit . I..' I'lr pill ,•■'■ to i iabiniiis. prevailed on him. by 
I fixxi^iii ' 111 :i |ii:'>- >niiis. to turn his arms ai^^ainst Parthia, 
nil i :i'^;^' l.;i:i iii iln- irtMVfiv of his crown. 1 le had already 
Ii- ':iii I. •« I! ii!i. and |Kis>fi| iho I'^uphrates, with a desiifu to 
ri |i!i. I M'.'iii m1:iIi> dm his throne, when Anh'tesoveitiHik him, 
jinl ill !!',•:« .1 iri:ii his haiiiis jitters from PomjH\v, their com- 
nimi |i:i I'M. whi-ii-in hi' was desinul to restore the biuiished 
kill . iij M Ml. h ti-iiiis as he should think lit to require, and 
till- \^\u : I" uriiil. 

i! \\.i> I iiMtrary to an rxpnss Homan hnv for nny govenior 
III ■■• • .11 I'f till- liiiiii:: of his province. i>r to make war upon 
a.i\ p:»:.ni'i' whati vrr, wiihdui onb-rs from the senate and 
I" : ■■ .1 ll.iini- liui the authority of PomjK^Vi «u<i the ex- 
|)ii Liiiiiu uf ii-w.iiil. induceti the proconsul to despise this hi w, 
am! uiii|i'it:iKr ihr res'stablisliinsr Auleti^. contrary to the 
npiiii.in of all tin- .iriny. except Mark Antony, who supjKmed 
thr- ijiirnst of . Villi Its with yreat ardour. The more dan- 
«:• iMii.N tlu' int«M]>risi' was. the more Ciabinius thoui»4it he had 
a riirht to expect for the undertaking; and therefore he did 
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blush to ask of the king 10,000 talents, about 1,937,500/. 
iterling ; one half of which was to be paid immediately, and 
die other as soon as he should he settled on the throne. Aule- 
tes, who was glad to be restored upon any terms, agreed to 
pay this sum ; but Gabinius would not take any measures till 
the first payment was made, which obliged the king to borrow 
h Off Caius Rabirius Posthumus, a Roman knight, Pompey 
interposing- his credit and authority for the payment of both 
eamtal and interest. 

when Auletes fled from Egypt, the Alexandrians placed 
Berenice his daughter on the throne, and sent an embassy 
into Syria to Antiochus Asiaticus, who by his mother Selene, 
the daughter of Ph3rscon, was the next male heir of the fam- 
Uv, inviting him into Egypt, in order that he might marry 
Eierenice and reign jointly with her. But this prince died 
before the embassy arrived, and the ambassadors were then 
directed to make the same proposal to Seleucus his brother, 
who willingly accepted the offer. Strabo describes this prince 
as a monster of iniquity. His inclinations were mean and 
sordid, and his only aim was the accumulation of riches. 
The Egyptians soon discovered his real character, and gave 
him the nickname of Cybiosactes, that is, "the scullion ;" for 
his conduct answered to that description. He was scarcely 
seated on the throne, when he gave a signal instance of his 
sordid and avaricious temper. Ptolemy Lagus had caused 
the body of Alexander the Great to be interred in a coffin of 
massy gold ; this Cybiosactes seized, substituting for it a coflin 
of glass. This provoked Berenice (who, in common with 
the Egyptians, was already grown weary of him) to such a 
degree, tnat breaking through the most sacred ties, she caused 
him to be strangled. He was the last prince of the Sel^ucidis. 
Berenice afterwards espoused Archelaus, high. priest of Co- 
marra, in Pontus, who called himself the son of the great Mi- 
thridates, though he was in reality the son of that king's chief 
general. These were the rulers in Egypt, when Gabinius 
undertook to reinstate Auletes on the throne. 

Gabinius, having received the stipulated sum, repassed the 
Euphrates, and, leaving Mithridates to shift for himself, began 
his march towards Egypt. As he drew near the borders of 
that country, he detached Antony with a body of horse to 
seize the passes, and open the way for the rest of the army. 
As this young Roman was the chief promoter of the expe<u- 
tion, so he acted in it with great vigour and resolution. He 
not only possessed himself of the passes of a sandy deseiti 
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.tr, ! r nil '.viv thriiUL'h 'li** T'Tis of ?«T^i'>nis. whi'h the 
K. ■.■.'•. 1-.* ■ i.i ••■• ' \l«il itii'»> nf" Trvph"!!. iiiit v-ik :r»^ -'/.v 
. • r .-. .•■.. \\*n. h I'l-.i' irii 'TiIK lh»' kt-y "•!' tlj>}» vii ::al 
• .. \\."i'*i- u '.-!•• I : lii' L' irris'iij. ih»T»y»y iij:ikiiii: n '.viv 
! ■ •'.. :••:■: ihi- iiriiiv A»ii'l">" Iwni im ^^njiii-r f:iV:r».i P'.- 
■ .- . . v.iri. T;r... I }.y },!^ Intftil :in>i r»stii:iiii;ii'., h»- ;:■> 

:- :■ ■!.»•: 1 •; n ■■!' i!* inlrOiiMiits \>\ lh»» SW-ifJ. But 

\!.' '.-. ;■;•-• !•■'.:-' ly^ir-'M." {ipijN'siiii 111. ri-iiii.iii«tra:ii::::ha!:: 

M i'A" •'.■;: r. }ii!:i .sijil llw Wi»lli:ili> t]i»- ui iii-nti hr.rt.-'i 

'!■:.■ !i ■•!'. ii i •!!■ r- 'y «• tipl. il" in it prtv»iit. his r»'?Vin*.i"n. 

\« * ■ ■. - • i :■ :•.:■:" n- ■»ivi-.| :ul\ ii'i' nf Aiitunv's lj-h.,! >■;•• 
'■ •' ';■ • :.•■ '• i " "i- irt "1' K/v|it It \v:i?' ill wiiiti-f. uh»=-ri 
!?. ■■ •■■« ' •':.■ N:!' u»ii- •liiiiliiislnii. tint this iHV-iirn.:;''? 
! i, : . \t. • I .iM'i. wl.ii w;!." hni\i' iiii'l »-xju-ri»ii':'.'l. 'ill 
: ; • .' ■:" : '■■ ■!"!.'■ i!i ihi« Ml"' nf ihf I'niiiitry. :jntl liispiivd 
}.> ■■ 1'. t V. ;••: ::iM "h P 'inhlTlnn. Afli-r hf ijuilt'-ii lh»- c'i:\\ 
i!j ■ : ■ r • ! ; tr ^i :i '■»iri'»' iln- Kniiuiii.'S. whfii it \v:i< iit-oi-s'irv 
T ■ ■ ! .-i .i-t i hnrik ih«- '.riniiiul inr iiitr**iichi:i»nts. tl;-' 
K--.- ■.!•:». i-.tj^!iiMi»-l I'l h\f nil iiili- ainl viihipiiiii'i.< li:-. 
r . -■ ! i!i ■■■I'Tv thif Ar-ljt"liii.< slmiilfl •■inplnv th»" nif-ri'i :ri- 
r-.' «• in *■; h wi'rk. .i? th*- i-xpi-ii^i* uf tin- pnMir. This i:;iii- 
•• «•■ i '^t il Mnii?M» >'^ {'ir l»:itlli'. Ar^'hi-hms. hnwt-vor. I'^i thi.m 
:i •:".-•< ii'iiiiiiri. |.',! it w.i^ nnlv t«» » xjiiTiriirp an i ivi-rtliF'nv : 
tfi- K '.v'Mn Tjiiiip> wi-n- iMit in pi«'Oi'?. ami hinist.-If takui 
pi :• •?.■ r 

!'»■, *iii< \ i'"»»rv. tin* i^rnt'imsiil iiiiirht havp put an rnd t'"»thi^ 
v.ir }'if lii- :i\.irii'i- jirmiipti'il him ti» pri^loiijr it: hf irivi* 
Ar-f.il.m* iii^ hi" !tv npnii his pavinija <*«"»nJ^itlt'rahli^ ransmn. 
:i!i 1 !h» II. |iii It rnliii'.*' hi* hail iiiaiii* liis I'srapt*. iieinainli'ii fn >h 
>'nii< -if" Anl'tis til piirsui- thf war. Hahirius. who fnllmvi-'l 
ill' Kim.' ill this t\pi-iliti(>n. hnt Jiiin what innnoy hf^ r«'ipiirfil 
a! :t \» rv hi"h ihiinsi. Surh won* th«^ (ii-spicahh.* artitioos 
inaili wi*' fif l.y ihi- Itniiians at this dat*^ to enrich ihemselvis. 

.\r«h» laiis. whi'ii a'j"aiii at liln^rty. would have lonu di?- 
iiiitiil till- iMMw M with his rival, had his troops seconded his 
\il"iMr: liuf. iht' Iv/vpiians havinqf in several encounters 
triMud tliiir U'lrks at tlif vt-ry first onset, he was at length nh- 
li','id to sliut hiinst'If up in Ah»xandria, which Gabinius 
rji »sr I y hi-sH'L^fd. Kith with his sra and land forces. Arche- 
laus dfft'udfd tht- plart» with ii^r«*at bravery, till he was reduced 
to thi' last pxtri'mity : tln-n, urijed onward by despair, he 
inarchf'd out to hazard another liattle, in which, being aban- 
don fi I by his ♦'fffMiiinate troojis, he lost both his crown and 
his life. Mark Antony, who, on a former occasion, had been 
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^Ml pardcular friend and guest, hearing that he was slain, 
fSiunanded search to be made for his body, wept over it when 
^ il was found, and took upon himself to inter it with all the 
fctnoius due to a person of his rank. 

Auletes, being now master of Alexandria, easily reduced 
die rest of Egypt to his authority, and was thereby re-estab- 
Mriied upon his throne. In order to strengthen him in it, 
Ghilunius left some Roman troops to guard his person. But 
diese soldiers soon exchanged tneir Roman manners for the 
loxury and effeminacy of those among whom they lived, so 
diat they placed very little restraint upon the Alexandrians. 

Seeing himself in quiet possession of the throne, Auletes 
began to vent his rag^e on all those who had been concerned 
in the rebellion. His own daughter, Berenice, was the first 
sacrifice to his resentment. The crime he laid to her charge 
was, her having accepted the vacant throne when the Alex- 
andrians offered it to her. Afterwards, he sacrificed most of 
the wealthy citizens, under pretence that they had been con- 
cerned in the rebellion. Their estates were confiscated, in 
order to raise the vast sums which he had still to pay to Gabi- 
nius, or to return to Rabirius. To be rich, was a crime for 
which many were condemned ; the king filling his dominions, 
as Dion Cassius expresses it, with blood and slaughter, that 
he might fill his coffers with the treasures of his unhappy 
subjects. 

These oppressions the effeminate Egyptians suffered with 
great patience for a short time, being kept in awe by the Ro- 
man garrison which Grabinius had lefl in Alexandria. But 
neither the fear of the Romans, nor the authority of Ptolemy, 
could make them endure a far less affront. A Roman soldier, 
having accidentally killed a cat, which animal was worship- 
ped by the Egyptians, the supposed sacrilege was no sooner 
known, than the Alexandrians made a general insurrection ; 
and gathering together in crowds, made their way through 
the Roman guards, dragged the soldier out of his house, and 
tore him in pieces. Diodorus Siculus, who relates this insur*- 
rection, was an eye witness of it. 

C. Rabirius Posthumus had lent Auletes immense sums to 
defray the expenses of his expedition a^inst his rebellious 
subjects. When Auletes was established on his throne, he 
sent to him requesting payment ; and, finding that the king was 
very backward, he resolved to leave Rome, and seek repay* 
ment in person. When he arrived at Alexandria, he pressed 
the king to perform his engagements. Auletes, however, 
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*■'. \- ! ii"' • 1- ! ! I 111."* !• in'«iistr:m."t s. I'xr'.islm; liiinst'lf 
.■ . I ... ••:.**'.!•"! fii* :iii:iiit-i>?< siiiiV' itii- li'Viu\llioU. 

1 \ :■. :. ... ■ . :• • !. '.•• M'l 1« iM iii'i III ii 1p" lii .-|vjiii'.l of sa« 

t ' . . '« !.'- \\>>iii i t'.>iiM-iit to liiKf ii{x<!t iiiui ihc 

I ;■ ' .. ' . !• *. I\ \\i.ji?i iniMiis In* iijiuiii pimi'ursi' 

).: ^- ; « :^. -ii:i: '^iiKtil >\iui:f Willi his nwii Ir.iiiiU The 

'i- ■ J. ■ ■...■■•.■ .'.■' ' |»ir.| iiif ntr.-r. lor li'iir »»1" If»siiij the 

:i . .' * ! •', • !■ ': ii- \^ !> Iiiitisi it ijniilii'il to niln-is: iut the 

i» . V'l" '• • ' •;! .iM-r. Mj'itM S'lilM' l.ivnlnus pr« ti Ili'r. or* 
! • : ! I rr.i !. . • ,1 ■M'<^ !•• ! I ill.;)! isiinril. This ylLinu'lul 
! ■:.■:.•• \ .•: ■ '■ : !'.':•■;'• V :is iiuii'li ;is l\:iliitiiis : ilu* lor- 
l:. . !i !'. 'II ' ! I ■ !). 1 : - .:;i- i-i'.ixi Vf. MrJ|»'ilv loi' ihi* th'lt. ill- 
:i '1 . ::!■■ I'l- ::• •. n.'^Iiiit :il lii?i l«i|MfSt. .■ilitj lh«* wholo 

I •: II.- iit' 1 I V !:im :ii a i'«'UMtry hi«i>f o! his uwiiiii'iir 

> I' .' Ii »l 1.1 I- I 'III I inf:in> Id rsiM)N' frmii prison : :inil, 

'■ !i I I !• 1- 'II 111 li ir ilii- \\i-:>l rriiiii so rnn*l ami tliithless 
;i •'. : . !i' '.* 1.^ \\i il |il«';iM-.i !ii hi" :iMi' li» li«'0 fruni Kirvpl 
x\ • II tit'!:! r iMi'Jf >t iiiuii To riiiiiplrtn his disL'^mro, ho 
'■■ •,■■•. II!. ! ;»v >-».iM lis 111' ri-iiiiiii-l ti> KiMin*. fur havini: 
;:: :• I \n :• > i:j .•iirnjjifiiiij tlu' smntr. hy his lyohl ; for liaviii:; 
i:.''i I'liii-I thi" «-li:iia«'ti'i' of'a Kiunaii knitjfht, l»y fariiUMi^iho 
!• .' !. n>. ainl III .•iimliiiif lln' MTvaiil oi :i torriuii jirir.n' ; ami 
I -. .-. Ill J I'll It an a<*.-i>inplii*o with ( lahiiiiiis. and shariiii: 
\-. ' . In-'! till- li il ihnii>:inl t:ili'nts which thi' pnvons'.il h:ul 
:\- 1 1>>: lu^ lv:vplian f\|)fiIition. Kahirius apju'ars lo 
' .• ' • I il ai->piiitf>(l : ami ih«* rlmpiiMit oration of I'iriMo in 
i - !■ :. M • . uliiih is siiil « \t:int. will in* i\ iastinii' nionnnifiit 
I : ■• - In M'ln IV an*i iii!:ratitn»lr of Ani«*trs. 

N.ij\\i!l:vi:iiiilin'i till' nnhi'anl-of tvrainiv with wliioh Anio- 
t- - h iLi^-iiJ Ills sill ijiTt.s. In-tiiiii. 15. r, Til. in th»' iK-in'oablt* pos- 
M --IMI til ItIn kiiiinloin, al'oiii luur vrars alttT his ro-t'stahlish- 
liii ii\ :nii| I hill V ultiM' hr had liist ascrndi'd tho tlirono. Wo 
ji :: iwii siiM" a:i(l two iiant:hii*rs. llo ht'(]n«'at)iod his orown 
ti> lii^ iJiIrM Mill and dan«:lit('r. order inif thfni tobo joinrd in 
Hi II ii.i<n'. act'ordin^'' tt) the vilo and Si'andaious iMistoni of 
tin ir t.imilv. and to 'rovrrn witii otpiai powrr. Thosi» lu'inu' 
I '-'ri 1IJ1 liT a':i\ (tin* «ian'ditt»r, wiio waj llio oldiT, was sovrn- 
t> III v«tis old only.) he It^ft thfni under tho tuition of tlio Ko- 
in..n |)i'opl('. whom lir ronjiirod hy ail his idol pnls, and liis 
all- j-i nuj' with l\(>nn\ to talii* oarr that his will wasdnly ox- 
♦•iMiii'd Kutropins t<'lls us, tluit, a copy of his will luMni^ 
transinittiMl to lionn\ Poiniv^y was ap|M)in(od the friiardian of 
llif yoniin- priniM'. lioth tlio sons wore oalird Iholoniv ; tlio 
dauglucrs' names were Cloopntra and Arsinoo. Thw was 
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be Cleopatra whose history is so conspicuous, or rather so ia- 
anous, in the ancient records^ and which is related in the 
Qcceeding pages. 

PTOLEMY, CL^^PATRA. 

Ldttie is known of the beginning of the reign of Cleopatra 
nd her brother. The first act recorded of her is, that, two 
jf the sons of Bibulus, who had been consul with Julius Ce- 
nyr, and was at this time, b. c. 48, proconsul of Syria, being 
killed in Alexandria by the Roman soldiers, whom Gabinius 
had left to guard Auletes, Cleopatra sent the murderers to 
Qihulus that he might punish them as he thought fit ; but the 
proconsul sent them back with this message, that their punish- 
loent belonged not to him, but to the senate of Rome. 

As Ptolemy was a minor, under the tuition of Pothinas a 
eunuch, and Achillas, general of his army, these two minis- 
ters, to engross the whole power to themselves, deprived Cleo- 
patra of the share in the sovereignty left her by the will of 
Auletes. Cleopatra, thus injured, retired into Syria, and 
raised in that country, and in Palestine, a very considerable 
army, in order to assert her rights by force of arms. On the 
other hand, Ptolemy, having drawn together ajl the forces he 
could, took the field, and marched against his sister. Both 
armies encamped between Pelusium and Mount Casius, ob- 
serving the motions of each other, neither of them being 
inclined to venture an engagement. 

It was at this juncture that Pompey, after having lost the 
battle of Pharsalia, fled to Egypt, conceiving that he should find 
there an asylum in his misfortunes. He had been, as narrated, 
the protector of Auletes, the father of the reigning king ; and 
it was solely to Pompey^s influence, that he was indebted for 
his re-estabUshment: and therefore it might have been expected 
that gratitude would have taught the king to receive him 
with open arms. But gratitude was a virtue unknown to 
most princes and ministers at this date, as Pompey found by 
experience. The unfortunate Roman, observing from the 
fiea a great army encamped on the shore, concluded from 
thence, that the king was at war with his sister, and that, in 
such a conjuncture, he should find the young prince the more 
ready to protect him, since he might stand in need of his as- 
sistance ; he therefore sent some of his friends to acquaint the 
king with his arrival, and to demsuid permission to land and 
enter his kingdom. 
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f^.'. , ii:?rur.Y cr the EovrriAXS. 

} ■ }••:.::. 1- ..:. 1 \- i..^ i>. '.ii'- v.vo pi jiiln:: mi'.ii?".' 's. ^i'^ 
'i i ■ i, ••'. t:..' :;-..i:i. :•:•■ yijii-: kim:* j'r':v::.:.:^l 
J. ... ';.- -. . ..:.< .;■.. i : '.;• :::• r \vri:ii Liiiawt-r lo p.-vir:i. This 
. .1:11- :. ! t:i ■;.:.i":i; - in-.- \v»rr- for rcv-.iviii^ lia. 
,■■ ■, '.-r -'U :::._' !.::n ^\«^^ll {•* s-'fk :i n;iroa: tisv'.viiere. 
'I -1 •:!< ..pj...-. i '•-•\:\ t:i'm* pri'|-«->i:i-'ns. and. dispisving 
;, ..-.■.. I 'PI. ■".:::. !•::■'!. li t.> i!t :iit»ii>ir:i!'" iliai ih'Ti- was lio 
« ■ . : .::..! . 1. i. :...; !■ . tliaii tliJi •'!" ri-.Klini: iln!:i5'.lvts of 
I. . Il> II. i- :.« v..:-. ltiMiis«\ ii thiy pri'tivvi him. 
(■ -r u.. li ! I. ■'. • . . ■ • r- \'iii;'".i on ilKin tot al- ::i::j his 
t :.. :..v . .ti. i. ":':.■ -. : : .>• 1 to roci-iv** him. and atiliir* <h ■.;.] 
! i!.. ,1 r I rii i:i :.':.■■■•;:. :.■■ w.'iiM \\ ithoni doub: make •.h-.:n 
J.I . .'.. :: :■■: *.. .: :■::.- :1 : an. I thrrt-lbre. the <«nly s.::'- v,ay 
!. ■..:! ;■.. I !.«! • •■. *.::•>•• rvils. was to juit hini ! .' ■ii-.::^. 
\' ■ !i. « i: ! !.. . \\ . . .' .::i U" i!io friendship of Cosar. an.: :rr- 
'.. :.' '.:.> . ■'.■ : !■• ■ . :• .:::»■ u< niis.*hiof: lor, accord inir -■ '-^ 
;:!. ■:.'.); \ • : ! . " P- : I !:!• n dn not hiU'.*' 

S ; . ■ V. :.• ;.- :• '.'. ':^. !ii;ii Th'-rvlonis niaintiined this Lni! 
j> ri : v ( :i':. \ ^ «!i-ji!.iy i.is • Lnjui-nco and talents. Bu:. le 
ti: - .* ;; ii.iy. i". i:i i a \.i\a\ • !ii.oi. The advice prevaiW.. ■r? 
!■♦ !M.: i:i •!.• :i •■;■:! I i"!i thv wis-.st anil s;iftst course to piirsu- : 
aj: 1 A l;;;!.j> S- :-':iniii-. a Hi>inan orii^-tT in the service of :he 
lii.! ' i : r.j. ;■:. and .""lii" i-'.li-rs. \vtre charged with putiiiu 
i' I?.' • • \' ::. 'M 'J'li»-y \\*-u\ to i;ik*? Pompey on lx\ird ?. 
>"-. . ! ■:■. i;:;.ii T tIh- pr»:i\i xUai larirt- vessels could no: :■?' 
I : ■ :: :::- >\\ovr w itlunit dilii-Milty. The troops wore drawn 
i:. ,! ::.♦ ."• ;iMde. as with desiiTU to do honour to Ponjptv, 
}':'.' .y ) ' iiii: at th» ir hi ad. The pertidious Septimius !ia- 
d- . : :.i- h.m 1 ii) Pompey in the name of his master, ar.d 
I . :■ ;.:::i >\ i\\f ii» a \i'\ii.:, his frii-nd. whom he oucrli! to re- 
1 . i - i.i< ward anil j^on. Pompey then embraced his wife 
< ■ . . ;.i. wii.) wijit ov.-r him as one lost to her; and. after 
1: : .. r- pi :iti d >ome lines o( Sophocles, to the eliecl that 
*•• -ly ia:!n wii.) entiTs ilie court of a tyrant becomes his 
^l:i^• . liii-iijh fitc helore.' he went into the shallop. The 
t: r_ ly >'ii'ii l.'!!i\ved. When they saw themselves near ih'^ 
S'l.-;--. ih»y >t.il.]M'd pompey before the king's eyes, cut ctf 
hi.< hr:iil. aihi threw his body upon the strand, where it had 

I'll * 

ur iiniiMal than une of his freed -men could give it. with 

tiii' a.v<ivtaiufM'f an r.I I Roman, who was accidentally passing 

th.li way. TJiey rai<f.d him a wretched funeral pile, and for 

tliat purpose made usl^ of some fragments of an old wreck 

that liad been driven ashore. Lucan, in his Pharsalia. re- 
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that the freed-man, whcmi he immortahzes under the 
I of Cordus, erected a stone over the spot where he buried 
i¥ith this inscription, 

B£N£ATH TfflS STONE, THE ONCE GREAT POBIPEY LIES)" 

which nothing can be more emphatic, or better show 

vanity of human greatness. The name of Pompey had^ 

1 the world with alarms ; but beneath that stone he lay 

itly, not even striking terror into the worms that devoured 

mortal frame. A Christian poet thus moralizes on his 

m. 
"The dust of heroes east abroad, 
And kick'd and trampled in the road 
The relics of a lofiy mind 
That lately wars and crowns designed, 
Tossed for a jest from wind to wind, 
Bid me be humble, and forbear 
Tall monuments of fame to rear — 
They are but castles in the air. 
The towering heights and frightAil falls, 
The ruined neaps and funends 
Of smokinff kingdoms and their kings, 
Tell me a thousand mournful things 
In melancholy silence 

He, 

That living could not bear to see 
An equal, now lies torn and dead — 
X Here nis pale trunk, and there his head. 

Great Pompey ! while I meditate, 
With solemn horror, thy sad fate, 
Thy carcass scattered on the shore 
Without a name, instructs me more 
Than my whole library before." — Dr. Watts. 

Cornelia witnessed the death of Pompey ; and it is easier 
to imagine the condition of a woman, in the height of her 
grief from so tragical an occurrence, than to describe it 
Those who were in the galley with her, and in two other 
ships in company with it, made the coast resound with the 
cries they raised, and, weighing anchor immediately, set sail, 
and prevented the Egyptians, who were preparing to chase 
them, from pursuing this design. 

In the mean time, Julius Cesar, being informed that Pom- 
pey had steered his course towards Egypt, pursued him 
thither ; and he arrived at Alexandria just as the news of his 
death was brought to that city. Theodotus, or, as others say, 
Achillas, believing he should do him a pleasure, presented 
him the head of that illustrious fugitive. But Cesar, though 
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ih.' rnt-inv f»f pomp* y. wa.« m.'»re merciful, and exttedfcr . 

IT!'!-- h 1 :i iin^v. lUnii ilinju* who oiiffht 10 hiivc WiknAfA 
1. ■ f |. Af,"'. .1' !':!♦• >ijlit. aiiJ.mrnin? a^\•ay his eyes wlk 
,1 : '. :.■. . ..rit-rtii iln- ht-ail to U- liuri».-J with me usual »• 



r. r \u»' 'rrt-AifT ••xm'tiition. I't*ar had pursued Pompej 
w;v. !'A t.-r. t-. ha VIII L' with him. whoii h»- arrived al Aksr 
a'l in 1. -iilv •'•Ml hiirM". aixi H.'jnii ft»f»t. The r»»si of hisannx 
h'- hii !• I! ^> hiii<l hiiii ill lir»'«'<*o and Asia Minor, under the 
r «!:;!!» 'I'i III hi> lii".r.iij:iiit?:. wiih ordtTS lo pursue the advanr 
1 1 ■• ' ■: i.i- Mt.iry. :ml s-viirt* liis i iitt-n -sis in those paiti. 
}{• .\ I* '. • r\ i.;i'h jKiyinj dfiir for this trmerity. The lew 
1 •' '^ !i«- ii.i>! 'Aith him not bi-inu sutiicieut to defend him 
I! •I.-' :h' |.-jr.il:i ■»* I if Alf\:indriu, who wore all in an up- 
1 .r :i .: ■.::;♦..! I'lUiip^-y"? di-ath. ho. with much Jimtruhy. 
L' : r.'l III t n::.iii •'• iii'nthf.' Liiivrs palace, and there shut him- 
s. ■ ;;• Mi'ii j !•? i»l hiri iiu-n. the nst liaving been driven back 
I • •:.■ II >liij..« I V th»- iiiniL^tti multitude. 

\- ii W.I- u.»! in rVs;ir;« jjower lo leave Alexandria, by 
P I- 11 I'! :}i'- Kt'^irin wind.*, which, in that country, blow 
\\ v, ■ i: .'• '-:i'i..ii diirini: ihi* do;:-ilays, (in the beginning of 
w!.: \\ <*>.<.ir ii.nl fnif'r«'d that port.) and prevent any ships 
!r-:ii MiIiMi: "nt. hi- M-nt orders to the legions he had left in 
A-i:i !.. i.-iii him with all possible expedition. The tumult, 
h 'W \' r. w;t> npjMsisid befure the arrival of his lroo|is : and 
b-- v.-utMn-.l uiii iif ih«' pilace. and ijainiHl the affections of liie 

••i';:i:!t''n | pN- by his atfable behaviour. He spent his lin^e 

in \i>r.iiiL'' tin- «-tiri<isiii*'S of that preat and stately metropolis. 
:in 1 ii>i>k pli •:!.'» un." in assist inir al the public speeches and 
li:ir:inL:w> < mmb* by the Alexandrian orators and rhetoricians, 
lilt. tli:it b'- niiirbt lit it spend his whole time in diversions, he 
bi :,';in In S'lli.ii the payment of the money due to him from 
Auli tis. :iMd In tali*' coijnizance of the difference between 
l*iiil.niy and Clt-ojxitra. 

'1 In- rt';idir has been informed, that, during" Cesar's lirst 
ci-tiMilship, Aiil.irs had bribed him by the promise of o.UUO 
tall iits. l.y wbirb he had rrsnned his interest, and finally the 
frieii.l.^hij) and alliance of Rome, with the crown of E£r\-pt. 
Till' kin^'^ had only jviid him part of this sum, and had triven 
him a liond for the remainder. Cesar now demanded whnt 
was unpaid : and. as he needed it for the subsistence of his 
troops, he uro-ed bis claims with rigour. Pothinas, the kinir s 
treasurer, made thi.<! riijfour appear more severe than it really 
was : for he plundered their temples of all the gold and silver 
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(^^tit]D, utiil pfituadad the king^ and all the chief men of the 

%jr'*K<iiiiii. Ill i.'iii out of earthen or wooden veiselj. His mo- 

4|j/* '"!■ iii"i wiia to Btir up the people Hgainit Cetar; for ha 

\^^r*iliujii''<l III ili'in that he hod seized all their gold and silver ^ 

M|^Iii. This hail the deiired effect ; for it eflecluaily estranged 

^^pfeniiixis of th« Alexandrians from Cesar. But what most 

^^ptivaked ihcir indignation, and at length drove them to take 

l^^^irniB ngiiiiiM Cesar, was the haughtiness with which hs 

. ^^Itod, m jiiili;'' between Ptolemy and Cleopatra. He not 

^alv i-itcrl ilit-iri to appeal before him for the decision of their 

^tHert<ii>.-i', liui i^ued a perem^ory order, commanding them 

%o disbund ihoir armies, and appear and plead their cause be- 

Yore hiiri, to rociiive such sentence u hoshould plaoM to pro 

This was looked upon in Egypt as a violation of the royal 
digtiity, nn(i nn open encroachment on the prerogative of 
their Bi)vt'ri.'ii;ii. who, beint independent, acknowledged no 
■upuriur, mni Ui«refore could not he judged by any tribunal. 
To conipl;iiiii» made to this effect, Cesar replied, that he did 

• not tnku upon Inm to decide the matter as a euperior, but as 
on arbilmtnr appointed by the will of Auletes ; who having 
pliurt'd \uH i-hililren under the tuition of the Roman people, 
and all thxir pixver being now vested in him as their dictator, 

* it belonf^i'd i^i him to arbitrate and determine this controversy, 
M guRnlliiii 111 Ploiemy and Cleopatra by virtue of this will: 
he adiled, Hmi he claimed no other prerogative than to settle 

CiacQ boiivcriL the king and his sister. Iliis ezpUnotion ol- 
yed iho nuiiiiiisity of the Egyptians for a short time ; and 
the cause w-.i.^ Iituught to Cesars tribunal, and advocatei were 
appointed iKi Imih sides to plead before him. 

C'leoiHitrn, ilii:ikin^ that Cesor would regard such of her 
sex as hoil jnutli anif beauty on their side, resolved to employ 
her own liLiiulJKhments to attach him to her person and her 
cniiar. Aiionlingly, she sent a private messenger to Ceaar, 
compluiiiii^^'' (iifit her cause was betrayed by those she em* 
ployed, mill 'limanding his permission to appear before him 
in person, rintarch says, it was Cesar himself who pressed 
her to coiiti' imd plead her own cause. Be this as h may, 
she no suoiii-i iaew that Cesar was inclined to see her, than, 
taking with her Apollodorus, the Sicilian, she embarked in n 
small vessel, and, in the dusk of the evening, arrived under 
the walls of Alexandria. She was afraid of being discovered 
by her brother, or those of his party who were masters of th« 
city, as they would not have failed to prevent her goin^ to 
23« — 
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I '. • ir • h >u^ In ofiit r. ih»rfl'-u«'. ii^ uti ihither wijhomW 
i-. . ■; , .. •. !. >h' -.i':vi Jit-i.- IMi» N- iit-d \\\t iiiaraaHTCiit 
ar. : -.v I- :;. i- ■■ irr:* i ly Aj»-'li ►i'»:Ms nii his kicVihioi^ 
'.:.. -•,:-•> !• *''vir> ;i:«.ir!r.j» :.! Mt-r M:iiuli?mrit^n\s ^ 
\ I... : 1:.. ii. \: i-.i-tuiilj O s::r »*u* i^r IVitmy. ari 
I r- --• : ;. ".i '. r* ■• i** iii" >>*-• r ;i:jniii u|»*ii h» r I'wntt^ntfi. 
|i-. ■•.«;: :- -li. 1*! ^' ::iv l"";ni ih:i! t"»^ir \\a> Uwmv htt 
> -■• • • : :. -• i!» .111 i ti.y :ii\i rs.iry ; aini. haviiii: loiirm-vl ihal 
I . ;.i*' I \v I* '.fii Ii i:t l'»>.ir s own a}KiitTnt-n:. he Mirtd in 
!• . .' . *•. • ir\ . :t!. i. r»! iriiinj intn th»" Mnris. icK>k ihe dia- 
.:■ ■ . !: .. r.:- !:•,! i. ifTf I! In pirrt?. aii'.i ihnw ii on ihe 
j: .-. :. ■ .; i.:..!ij that hi- \v:is Utniyid. and rehiiinir ihe 
. :: :•:•• i:. •* : •.:.•■ .:inil:i'.'.ili' \vhi» :i>srniM»tl aronnJ him. 
1:. ■■ :..•:■.'■.• u !:■■!•' r\w \v:js in an Uproar. Thr kin? 
!.. - .". i! ::.■ !.• .1 i I :' th*- j>'p»il.ifr. Kni ihiMn luniuhiiinisly 
! -i-jt <-*i:. wi'ii -.iV. :h« liirv tifmailiu-ss!. Thi- R-mum 
- : . -. !: u. \' !. w ill- ::'iartli«l i\ sar. }iy thiir owh pruwiss 
j '■ •■ ?.*• : '":.• .' » :.:::iii."i- inii» ihf palaiT. ThfV even socurt-d 
'.i- :•••* n i-: l*:-i'niy. and d»livt^rtd him "lip to Crs:r. 
N- • :':.• .' -^. a> :!:•■ rist oi his !i»rris wvw dispt-rsL-d in ihe 
M \' -.1. .; i.irv :> *•! ihr ritv. aiitl kmw nothin«r ol* what w.ts 
pi-^:i.:. t'iNtr W'uid iinviiahly liavf U^on ovrrpowered and 
t :!i : ■ j'urts ly !h»- inniir«^l niuhiiudi'. had ho noi had thi^ 
ji-' «• h •. i-r MiMi I '.i* >hi»w hims^ch' I'roni a kiloony. whirh was 
« ■:: r '.'i. :i r* :i>'ii. and fri»in ih«'noe as:«ure them that ho was 
Ft 1 1\ ; ■ i ' u!m!« \iT tht'v should think tit to siiijorest to him. 
'rr.> >;■• • 1 '•.!> pr. -mi>»' allayi-d the tunuih for the momt-ni. 

I':.' !i' \: d.iy. h:i\iii:: sunmionixi a ijenordl assembly of 
i;.' p'"pl«-. hf Ifiui-jht mit to ihim I^loh-my and Cleojxiira ; 
an I til* !i. latiMii::: thf will of Anli'tes to W road, ho divrti •*., 
n> LT'.i.ir.iian and arl-iirator. that I*tolenivand Cleopatra should 
!• iju i 'in:iv in Kirypi. ai^rooablv to tfie will ; and that l*io- 
1" ni\. til'- ynun MT son, and ArsimH\ the younger daujrhitr, 
>lnMiid n iu'n in Typrus. This last aniele was added to ap- 
]it:i»- till* (M'o|ili': tor it was an altsolutc gift that he made 
thi-in. a:" ihi- Kiiinan.*< were in actual possession of the island. 

Kvi-ry tini' was satisfied with this uiHToe. except Pothinas. 
As this minister had ivcasioned the breach between Cleop;itra 
and hiT brother, and the expulsion of that princess from the 
throne, he had reason to apprehend that the conseijuencrs ol 
tliis decree would prove fatal to hun. To prevent the etilct 
of it. therefore, he inspired the peoph^ with new jealousies anti 
discontent. I le jjave out that the Roman dictator had. throUi^h 
fear alone, made this just decree, and tliat his true design was 
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Uce Cleopatra alone on the throne. When he had, hy 

^ reports as these, stirred up the populace anew against 

^j he directed Achillas to advance at the head of the 

ty from Pelusium, in order to drive Cesar out of Alex- 

liia. 

Achillas approached Alexandria (b. c. 47) with 20,000 
ill disciplined troops ; and confusion again prevailed 
ioughout the city. Cesar, whose forces were few, per- 
ttded the king to send out ambassadors to Achillas, ordering 
im to forbear using any violence, since he was well pleasea 
nth what Cesar had decreed. Dioscorides and Serapion, 
iho had been ambassadors at Rome, and at great authority 
ll court, were employed on this occasion. But Achillas was 
iO fiir from complying with the king^s orders, that he com- 
manded the ambassadors to be seized and put to death ; and 
accordingly, one was slain, and the other carried off for dead. 
Finding that Achillas would listen to no proposals, Cesar 
resolved to keep within the walls of the town, not being abl^ 
to oppose 1\^ enemy in the field. He therefore posted his 
men so judiciously in the streets and avenues of thieit quarter 
of the town of which he had taken possession, that he defied 
the force of the Egyptian army. 

Achillas, finding that his efforts were ineffectual in this 
quarter, changed his measures, and marched towards the 
port, with a design to make himself master of the fleet; to cut 
off Cesar's communication with the sea ; and to prevent him| 
in consequence, from receiving succours and convoys on that 
side. But Cesar again frustrated his designs, by causing the 
Egyption fleet to be set on fire, and by possessing himself of 
the tower of Pharos, which he garrisoned. By this means, 
he preserved his communication with the sea, without which 
he must have been eventually ruined. Some of the ships 
when on fire, driving to the shore, communicated their flames 
to the adjoining houses, which spreading into the quarter of 
the city called Bruchium, consumed the noble library, which 
the several Ptolemies had erected and enlarged, and which 
contained 400,000 volumes. This was a loss to literature 
that has never been repaired. 

In the mean time, Cesar, that he might not be compelled to 
meet the numerous troops of the enemy till his succours 
arrived, strengthened that quarter of the city where he lived 
with walls, towers, and other fortifications ; including within 
them the palace, a theatre adjoining to it, and a passage to 
the harbour. From the beginning of the tumult, Cesar I 
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1 r ■ !■ ^ k ' •• r» ! h' k i: ij in h u« j»« » wo t . liivii ih :« wa: r..i;l 
» . •.■.:■.. ifc" :. lily i-y ;i !• w ju.il *i'ii!-n:s. :ii\o. nrtbj 

r •:.:..-. H.'i.' uti'iiit-l |ji:u ;:> hi> p-veriior ani 

• . .-:.■ : • "I i *•' :» : r.irri >!'.•:•!' Si^'i* \\:'h A:iulai| 

■i: .; :» . • . : lii :!..»! j^is^t- 1. ;!:h: fUi'oiir;:^-iiij hiiatt 

v.- -..» \v.:ri ijj-'jr < »!i»- uf liis Uiu-rs \v.\s jl 

• :- i'i ii.i'i III U pi! I'l il-a'.h. 
: i\ !!• :■ -. ji. -iJi- : I i!i ii li. \\hi» was charpni \vi:a »bi 
.-. -I : Vr*.:. •• . '..I' \ • :nL'« r otilii- ki:]i;rs sisti^rs,\v:ast 
:-. :. * ::• - li . .-.:.:. : .jriii;:: ih«^ ^.lllu• punisluiuni, la 
- :•:>.. *iir\;..j w/'.k Lim \\iv yoiiii|j: priiKOSS H« 
:.■■ 1 \f r : ■ ::.• Hj\;':i.iu anny. wh»\ waiitiui: one ol'ibe 
:;!-.. V : ' in :.i i:i« ;:i. w- n- ovi-rh'vU at Iut arrival. ani 
i. ..' : l.'r .:ii'!i A fur iIils i ianvinoJos, who emoi- 
1 '. ■. . :^':.:? . : ^^ij'iil.nitiiij Aohiihis. caiifeil an acousaiion 
: •v.si .iSi.i'^* Uuu. c\i:irjiu,z him with srivinji up the 
*% :.■ :. !i.i.l lit-ii li:ir:;rii in the harlxMir lo Ce&ir By I 
. \ . ' . fit »•::..::»♦. I '.h'- I'oiultiunaikMi ami exocuiionol . 
...-. IX :.i r» ijv'ii hi :.Hik on hiinsi-Il'tho rommand cl the 
. ;i: : :l.i ;i !!i..:i;>!ni:ioii of all \hv adairs of thai p;iny. 
. . i^ lii.l M«: waut iMjxici'Y lor the oliioe of a priiiv^ 
'• :. J : ': ::y *'i. v i ^^^pl^^l ; lor he coiitrivcHi a ihousaiui 
. ?:.;■. !•;« ::i.* : ■ .iiy.ris:! C\ sar during the course ot this 
?'<-■-. .1. J i. J MM J at the &une time a disocrniiiir suites man 

' •!!« . : !.!« il. xui* is thus rooordeii. The Alexandrians 
] "' ^^1 i n-' t'ri >li wa!« r I'lit thai of I ho Nile; lo preserve 
w . :.. ::•? uhidr c\:\ was vauhod uiulernoalh the houses* 
( '!. • .1 \i .ir. on liie irnai swell of the Nile, the water of that 
T.\t : / -.. ji- iutii ilie ei!y hy a canal, and by sluices was turned 
I : . : '':.:■ I 1 1 1 i : :i, \\ 1 1 e i e it -rra il ua 1 ly l»eca me c lea r. T he p r in- 
i:j'.i! :..'.. .iA'^ i»: the city drank ot this water : but the pix>r 
AM :• li:« «d to drink the common water, which was muddy 
:.:. i ii:i\\!ji'!ts«un . 'I'hest; vauhs were so constructed, that 
t..' y ai! had Citniinunication \viih each olher. The provisiv^n 
i\ \\i\\f r ihf'v Cv'iitnineil aiu r ihe supply from the Nile, served 
t »r thf wlude year. Kvery house had an opening, not un- 
liki^ I lit mouth o\ a well, throuirh which the water was drawn 
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• ThrvfUi^ lAXit, that th«»«n»o kind of cavrs exist to this iIav at AIox- 
uniria. aiul that thi»T art* filial onn* a vrar. as in ancient tiin'rs. More 
UMHlern IraTrUm abo relate, that the risternc for keeping the Nile water 
MiMUIuiagniliMMUKpreKnea. See the utide ilkraiM^rui. 
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:<et8 or pitchers. Granymedes caused the communica- 
hh the quarters where Cesar lived to be stopped up, 
m. found means to turn the sea-water into the latter, 
ereby spoiled all the fresh water. This raised a 
1 uproar among Cesar's soldiers ; and he would have 
diged tp abandon his quarters, much to his disadvan- 
id he not thought of ordering wells to be sunk, where 
of water were found, which made amends for that 
nvas spoiled. 

• this, Cesar, receiving advice that a legion which 
IB, his lieutenant in Asia, had sent him by sea, was 
on the neighbouring coasts of Lybia, but was detained 
y contrary winds, advanced with his whole fleet to 
it safely to Alexandria. Ganymedes was apprised of 
nd he immediately collected all the Egyptian ships 
tld be found in order to attack him upon his return. 
5 ensued between the two fleets, wherem Cesar gained 
Iderable advantage, and would have destroyed the 
ui fleet, had he not been obliged, by the approaching 
o retire with his ships and legion into the harbour, 
repair this loss, which was very considerable, Grany- 
irew together all the ships that were in the mouth of 
[e and private arsenals, and, having formed with them 

• fleet, entered the port of Alexandria. This pro- 
inother fight at sea, m which Cesar gained a second 
, which is chiefly ascribed to the valour of the Rho- 
and their skill m naval tactics. It is said that the 
idrians climbed in throngs to the tops of the houses 
le port, to be spectators of the flght, and awaiting the 
vith fear and trembling, lifting up their hands to hea- 
implore the assistance of the gods. 

nake the best of his advantage, Cesar endeavoured to 
i the isle of Pharos, and to possess himself of the mole, 
;he Heptastadion, by which it was joined to the conti- 
but, after he had landed his troops, he was repulsed, 
e loss of above 800 of his forces. Cesar himself was 
3ar perishing in his retreat ; for, finding the ship in 
he endeavoured to escape ready to sink, by reason of 
nbers of those who crowded into it, he threw himself 
3 sea, and with great difficulty swam to the next ship. 
])assius, Plutarch, Suetonius, and Orosius tell us, that 
while he thus made his escape, carried his Commen- 
which he had then with him, in one hand, holding up 
mB the whole tim^ lest the wster should raaoh caoBiy 
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--. : •n-am with ih*» .-^hor When ho reacht"«: :r.o 
:• vT\\. • • \.:> \ZT»-JLi c-^r.'tTiu ihe \i*<tl whi::: 1 

I • \ ' \.i!: in m*. riii.liiii: th:ii ih?^ R-niar.j \ 
;:'..«i r:..u\ \\i>\'.»:\r.f i\f\\ l»y thrir kiv !.<< 
: .iHi:..' .i'.\' pr»|«r.r.:i'ri> !^ rej>air i:. s» :r. ii::.'; 
» • * r. :» ri 111 iiisi: ih-ir kiii:^. :»nJ as8?iirin:: hi"i *- 
J.-!!. ■ \%.'!i :!i«ir rtijiist WiMiM allay all ani::i.^s: 
;■■. • r. : : !i> \v:ir 1 '»s;ir. though well ao«:v*ai;r. 
y :•''.• .1 :-. i d • • • • • 1 1 :"' 1 1 I* ha ri 0! r rs of I he Alex a iii r i: 

■• : i"! \v:'h til. sr T'i:mi-si. kiv'^winir that he h; 

• ^- :■; ,••'. iTjj !}i»!'.i Mp tl'.i- persi'>n K'tl ihiir kin:; 
.' • ■.:;.•! HI ili' ;r pr-'Tiiis*?. the ri'»niiiuiai'..^n 

■ '. :■- ! • !:iiMiivi:'.i: «'vil!i. wi'iiM U* laid to th 
IV : :■ :>■ iiMiiivitii ihi" younu prince, he exhoi 
t-.x- ••. > ' ;^>^r!'.:n;:v ■•!' in^pirinu his s«ihitv!s with 

• :• i- ! ' rriir'S.*! iht^ • vils whit'h a war. very i: 

• ■. :■ -If**::. h:i.l hrniijh: ujvmi his iloiniiiioi:< : 

r ■ *. : \%^:'.hy « J'thf I'lMiriili'iu'o he n'jv^?»«i in hi: 
:■ .; : •■. i::* hi-* ny : and to <h.»\v hiinst-lr" i^rati :\:1 
:.■ r: 1 : :•!!■!• r» »i his tatht-r I*ii»leinv. rarlv insm 
;»rr :" i;**:::!!!: i!i mi and deoeii, UviT'-^l l%'S:?r. wi 
r ■* ■'.'*, '.hi: hf* w-v.iid not ohlice him lo dejvii 
!•■■•'.. ■."'-.a'. h»- i.a i ratht'r live with him as a nrivait* 
- ,'■• ^\ .V -I! hini Thr s»ipiel showed how li:i 

• ■ •• u.'.> ::: h:s :*\\r< and piofrssions of a:ni:v. 

• ■ !'. r ]\ • ■■■! a! li'.*' liead tif his irov.'»ps. than he re 
:. ■ . ^ \\ .:":■. :::.'rf \i«j«»ur ihwi ever. The first thin 
V. '. u.<^ I ;:::rr Iv i:ov«'rneii hv ^ Janvmedes, airem] 
::■■ ■ . "! \ '. '^ ir s pro\isiiins This t-ave rise lo a: 
: , : • ■ i: I'ar.i^piis. iii which Ces;ir was airain 
I'. !:.> f :-.j-i«>!nenl, Kuphanor. the Khixiian admi 
!.- i-..i his ship. at!t»r havinij ijreatlv si canalized h 

W:-.' II this Ki'tJi* was I'ouijhi. Mithridates of Per 

•::'■••: :he jvint ot arriviuir with th»^ army whii 

: '■.•.:^:y.^ to !he aid of iVs;ir Mithridates had bee 

Syr-.. I and i'iUcia. to assemble ail the troops he cc 

atid to tnarch ihem into Eirypt. He acquitted hin 

commisjiion with such dilijrence. that he had Six^i 

co!isiderahl»' army. Antijvater, the Id u mean, oontr 

nmch lowanls it Me had not only joimnl him 

Jews, hui eiiiras,*^\l several neiirhKnirinsr princes 

uui C'a^lo-Syria, and the frtv cities of Phenicia 

"^ send him troops. With these troops, '^ 
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||Lattended by Antipater in person, marched into Egypt ; and, 

H^ his arrival at Pelusium, took that important place by storm. 

fr This advantage was chiefly owing to Antipater ; for he was 
the first that mounted the breach, and thereby opened the way 
for those who followed him, to carry the town. 

From Pelusium, Mithridates advanced towards Alexandria; 
but, as they approached the borders of the province of Onion, 
they found all the passes seized by the Jews, who inhabited 
that part of Effypt, so that it was impossible for them to pro- 
ceed any farther. This obstruction would have rendered 
their design abortive, had not Antipater, partly by his own 
authority, and partly by that of Hyrcanus, (who was then at 
the head of the Jewish nation, and from whom he brought 

f letters to the Jews,) prevailed upon them to espouse the cause 
of Cesar. Their example was followed by the Jews of Mem- 

' phis ; and Mithridates was plentifully supplied by both with 
provisions for his army. 

As Mithridates drew near the Delta, Ptolemy detached a 
considerable body of troops to dispute with them the passage 
of the Nile. This led to a battle. Mithridates put himself 
at the head of a part of his army, and Antipater commanded 
the other part. The wing which Mithridates commanded 
was soon obliged to give way, being attacked by the Egyp- 
tians with great fury ; but Antipater, who had defeated the 
enemy on his side, hastening to his relief, the battle was re- 
newed, and the Egyptians were totally routed. The two vic- 
torious generals pursued the advantage, drove the enemy out 
of the field with great slaughter, and, having taken their camp, 
obliged those who escaped the carnage to repass the Nile. 
Mithridates immediately acquainted Cesar with his victory, 
ascribing with great ingenuousness, according to Josephus, 
the whole glory of it to Antipater. 

Ptolemy, upon advice that the troops he had \ 

feated, advanced with his whole army a i e 

Antipater. At the same time, Cesar, ieaviiii<: me ciiy 
the cover of the night, marched with all f e: ion 

to join Mithridates, before the Egyptians couiu iiim. 

Accordingly he was the first who brought him ii i 5 of 

the king's design. The Egyptian army i bq so *, 

and a decisive battle ensued, m which ( da cuu 

victory. Ptolemy himself was drowneu m — n le a 

attempting to make his escape in a I His bouy v 

wards thrown on the shore ; it \ k m by ♦ ^ ci 
rass, which Julius Capitolinus iuj oi 
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K::ypt ^li'^l ^f^ wrar. He h.iJ rriinnnl from the death of lui 
f.i'hi r Aiiltfivi. ihi((* yt-arst iiiul i-ii:ht inoiithe. It is recorded, 
t!. i: j-'j'"'" r.::yj»ti:in!» wrrt* ihiiii in lliis battle, and llOOO 
I iK- :i |-ii-'ii' r/ < »n Cf^ir'.'* siilf. .'>00 only wt-n* killed, and 
:iJn.i*. lJ»ni wiMnii'-d An»fni:iht' huter was Amiputer,who 
! •iijht \Mih ;:ii-ai liru\('ry. and had a j^^roat share in the vie- 

t.TV 

111 i*<iiiti<ltni*r lift hi? victory. (\'8ar ntumrd to Alexandria, 
an!. • ni'-nni: ihii riiy \vith«>ut i»pii»»<ition. bostowoti the crown 
• t Hjypi 1*11 ClrniKiira. in CDiijiimuion with l^olemy. hei 
V 'lu/t r Itriitlu T. riiJ!* was in ♦tlirt cfivinjr it to Cloojiatra 
a! ■!.' . :h» yn inu prinif U-int' thon hut elrvon y«*ars of ag^ 

Til'- |i!:»i<>ri uhirh I'lNir had rnuc«ived for Cleopatra wai 
ih'- M'li iii.Tivf ih.it iiroinpiid him to emlKirk in this dancfer- 
i'\^ .111-1 ini.miiMi'* war: and ihrrrfore, llie entorpriso havinjT 
lifi II :iiii n i'li \uih Mii*i'rs8. it is no wonder tliat he should 
i.tKi- .-ir*- til. It •'hi' >hoiilii ri'jip ihf advantiisres of his victory. 
( *i >:ir \\a*. indi-id. !«o raptivati-d hy the oharms of Cleopatra. 
llki! h> I- iiiaiiini loiiiTiT in Ki^ypt than his atlairs could will 
aliMi!. anl \i'ry ni-arly to their ruin. Appian relates, that 
ili'Mijh h'- hail M-tilrd all niaitrrs thi're in January, yet he did 
ii><i li .i\r that I'oiintry till thr latter end of April, and that he 

pa I tiir til lit' in revels and Uintpiets with Cleopatra and 

ht r I- iijri Me to'ik crrrat pleasure in divertinc^ himself with 
luT .»M thi- Nil*', in a lariji* i^aUey. called Thalamegos^ being 
atii 111* .1 hy a lb it of IHO :<ail. Suetonius s:iy8, that he de- 
.""i:;!!! il t>» ^.11 1 wit it her as far as Kthiopia, hut tluit his troops 
r» tii-i il ti» tnlltiw him. lie meilitiited the design of carrying" 
h'T v. iiii iiiiu to Komr, and there marryinij her. after havinij 
raiiv ■! :i law to be passed in the comitia, by which the Ho- 
uv\\\ i-i!i/.ti)> should be allowed to marry foreigners, and as 
nmiy a-j tiny plea.'^rd. Ilrlvius Cinna, the tribune of the peo- 
pl-. di 'lari'-i. afiiT the death of Cesar, that he had prepared 
an haraii'jiie in order to projHise that law to the people, he 
bi-iiiu'- una) lie to ret\ise the astsisstance required of him oy the 
di«'taii»r. 

Hi fort* Caesar left Alexandria, in acknowledgment of the 
as^istanr^' he had received from the Jews, he confirmed all 
the privili'iies thfy enjoyed in that city, and commanded a 
colinnn to \h\ rrecieil. on which all those privileges were en- 
graved, with the decree ciMilirming them. 

The cause of Cesar's quitting Egypt and Cleopatra (by 
whom he had a son called iVsarion) was the war with Phar- 
nace8| king of the Cimmerian Boaphorus, and aon of Mkhii* 
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hjj^ the last king of Pontus. The succesB that attended 
""Ip prince in the recovery of his Other's dominions, roused 

Anr out of the iethar^ into which Cleopatra's charms had 

Med him, and called his warlike powers again into action. 

- Eb hh part of his forces in £^3rpt, to protect Cleopatra, and 

with the rest marched into Syria. He fought a great battle 

with Phamaces, near the city of Zek, in Cappadocia, de- 

&Med his whole army, and drove him out of the kingdom of 

Fontus. To denote me rapidity of his conquest, in writing to 

one of his friends, he made use of those three well-known 

wvHfds, Venij vidi, vici ; " I came. I saw, I conquered." 

In the war which Cesar waged in Egypt, he had taken 
Afsinoe prisoner. On his return to Rome, he carried her 
with him, and there caused her to walk before his chariot, 
bound with chains of gold. After this vain display, he gave 
her liberty, but would not allow her to return into Egypt, lest 
her presence should occasion new troubles in that kingdom. 
The banished princess took up her residence in Asia ; at least 
it was there that Antony found her after the battle of Philippi. 
and where, at the request of Cleopatra her sister, he caused 
her to be put to death. 

After Cesar had departed from Egypt, b. c. 47, Cleopatra 
enjoyed the crown witnout molestation, having all the power 
in her own hand during the minority of her brother. But 
this young prince no sooner attained the fourteenth year of 
his age, b. c. 43, when, according to the laws of his country, 
he was to share the royal authority, than she poisoned him, 
and remained sole queen of Egypt. Not long after, Julius 
Cesar being killed at Rome by conspirators, at the head of 
whom were Brutus and Cassius, and the celebrated triumvi- 
rate formed between Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius Cesar, 
Cleopatra declared for the triumvirs, and sent to Albienus the 
consul, Dolabella's lieutenant, four legions, which were the 
remains of the armies of Pompey and Crassus, and part of 
the troops which Cesar had left with her to guard Egypt. 
Cassius made himself master of these four legions, b. c. 42, 
and frequently solicited aid from Cleopatra, which she uni- 
formly refused. Cassius marched his army towards the fron- 
tiers of Egypt, with a design to invade that kingdom ; but, 
Brutus requiring his aid. he desisted from the enterprise. 
Cleopatra, oeing thus delivered from all fear of an invasion) 
sailed with a numerous fleet to join Antony and Octavius ; 
but a violent storm occasioned the loss of many of her ships^ 
and she, &iling sick, was obliged to return into Sgypt 

¥0L. X. 24 
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\:: : •': ■ i .::I- i f I'liilippi, i: f 41, Antony, havinir passed 

• .'. . : .:• ■ V-: I. i:i i-Tii'T '.i rsi:iMi>h thr uuilioriiy 'W* ihi* :ri- 
li::.-. r I"' ' i* •. a:!- i:i' ■riU'J tluii ilii' irnvonmrs iif I*hi^nioi:). 
•.%:. '. A. I- :• j- ]ii- !■: 'ip.';! ilh' kiiiLTii^ni o( ELTvpi. hail sriit 
«"i- . ;• I i .1 ■ ;:ii * 1 >-'l.i'' i III l'|>i»n tiiis. hf Mnnmonoti tho 

: 1*. ■. ;•• • - .ippi.ir Ui\»rf him at Tarsus in Cilicia, 
I. ..■.'.•! Ii- V. :^ ■ ■::!/ t-i :i>-«miM»' thi- stati-s ol' that provinn-. 
■J:. -■■ ;i \\ :- It'll :ii il* iMus'ipit-nrrs to Antony. Clt'o- 
js" I. :» -'ir- I «-: h' r ili:irM.>. I'V the alluremonts she had al- 
1' : :■. - - - • '•- •-■.!!;.• Mpl«iy«d «'M Julius O-sar, hnptnl tocap- 
i.\ .■■ \::' ■■i\ .1.- ■ I'l'j \\i\> p'ir|HiM*, she provided horsr^f 
'.'■'i ::•: :■ ■ - :i>. l.irji- >inM* i»f iuon»»y. and niainiilict-nt 
l.'.'i-i:. : ■■;. r:i' !;>. Thus provided, she embarked in a 
>•."■!;, /.:'. y. :i:i 1 >••'. siil Imf rilicia. Havinjnr crosst-d the 
>' 1 '! I'.!::i;iiiy!i:i. >h»- tnt«*ri-d ihr Cydnus, and. Sailing up 
'.'.: i: 1 :\ :. ! i:i !• 1 i! Tarsus, whrre Antony waitt-d for her. 
Til- ■ ill I h- \i r liM'U SI I'll in ih«sr parts a more splendid 

• ; ''I'l.' :^: Ml iliis <«t" (.'leojuira's. The stern of her ship 
L .."-.♦■ i \\ I'll L'"M. I hi' Mills w»Te purnle, and the oars inlaid 
u :• . ^ .\' \ \ ]M\ilion ofeloth of jrold was raisetl upon the 

• !i u. u:. I'T wlii.li :ipp«'arrd the quern, dressed like Venus, 
ai. ! >M!: 'inl.-l l«v m mv et»iuelv youths, fanning her lik<^ 
* ' i; I !-. .i:i I I-- lUiii j1 d:inisi'ls. renrrsentinj^ some the Nereids 
:!!i ! :li- > !':■ < ii;M-. s The iiills and dales echoed as s>he 
Mil'il iij» til ii\. r. with ihr niiluly of various instruments; 
isiif iii« ut:s. ki-. pillar tiiiii'. p'udered the harmony more 
Ml':*"' tl'l'' Til'" ::r«ai < plant it y of perfumes that were hurned 
I'll lilt -li-k. lilird ih" air with the mi^t agreeable oilours to 
a '.Tf.ii ili>i:ini'«' oM i-arh sidi» of the river. 

.\> s.nin ;i>: ilu' arri\al of <.'l«Mipatra was known, the citi- 
7.r\\> ill all ranks Wfui out to nu-et her : so tliat Antony, who 
V. i> iliNni! n'.iiiL: jusiire, and hea r in y^ causes in the forum, saw 
liis iiiliimal d^sirii-d. luM a sint^le j)crson remaining with him 
hilt his li."U«i> and dumesiii-s. A rumour was spread that it 
wa> I hi' Lfn.Mrss Vi'uus coniinp: to pay a visit to Bacchus 
aho'n thr i:«>od of Asia : alluding to a meeting between those 
two tlriii.'s. as disrribed in the fanciful pages of the mytholo- 
gical pot 'IS. 

C'leo|Kitra was no sooner land*^i,thtart Antony sent to inviic 
her to supper. :5lio r*iiswered his deputies that she should be 
eiad to regale him herself, and that she would expect him in 
the tents she liad caused to be pitched upon the banks of the 
river. Antony complied with her invitation ; and, in return 

^o an entertainment the next day, when he en- 
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deavoured, but in vain, to rival the magnificence of Cleopatra's 
feast. 

The more Antony conversed with Cleopatra, the more he 
was charmed with ner conversation, till at length he was so 
captivated by her, that he could refuse her nothing, however 
repugnant to the laws of justice, humanity, or religion. She ' 
gained indeed, such an absolute ascendancy over him, that, 
at her entreaty, he despatched assassins to Miletus, or, as 
Josephus writes, to Ephesus, with orders to murder Arsinoe, 
her sister. This deed was executed in the temple of Diana, 
where she had taken refuge. So true it is, that one crime 
ever leads to another, and that the indulgence in vicious pas- 
sions hardens the human heart. It is probable that Antony, 
had he been told, previously to his connexion with the wicked 
Cleopatra, that he would be guilty of this dark deed, would 
have exclaimed with Hazael of old, " Is thy servant a dog. 
that he should do this ffreat thing?" And yet now, hardened 
by a giddy round of pleasures, and pantinff for future enjoy- 
ments of the like sinful nature, he commissions assassins to 
work the work of darkness without compunction. It was the 
voice of experience that said of the strango'^oman, 

*' Her house inclineth unto death, 
And her paths unto the dead. 
None ttiat go unto her return again, 
Neither take they hold of the p^hs oflife.^—Prov. ii. 18, 19. 

In the mean time, Antony and Cleopatra were indulginc' 
in riot and excess. To attach him more to her person and 
interest, Cleopatra made daily entertainments during her stay 
at Tarsus, inviting him and his officers to partake of them, 
and spendinof on each occasion immense sums of money. In 
one of these Danquets, Antony expressing surprise at the num- 
ber of gold cups enriched with jewels, which were displayed 
on every hand, Cleopatra told him, that, since he aamired 
such trifles, he was welcome to them, and immediately ordered 
her servants to carry them all to his house. The next day 
she invited him a^ain, and desired him to bring with him all 
his officers of rank and distinction. Antony complied ; and, 
when the banquet was over, and the company ready to de- 
part, Cleopatra presented them with all the vessels of gold and 
silver used at the entertainment.* 

* In one of these feasts happened what Pliny, and after him Macrobiuf , 
relates of Cleopatra's profuseness. The aueen had two of the larseft 
pearls in her ears that nad ever been found ; eaeh of them being vamtti 
at 52,5002 sterling. One of thete the caused to be dissolved with vinegar^ 
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Aiitiiny \^ii\t: "MIi'ihI by his aflaira to leave Tarsus, Cleo- 
;M'.r;i :i-.'«»rin»iiii«-l him a.-* f:ir as Tyre, and, there takini; her 
<• i\r (»i hiiii. rt-turii«-«l iiit'i Ktrypt ; but he \i*as so enslaved by 
r.. r » harin**. ih.ii h»' run Id nc»t now live without her. Hav- 
n,:, thi rti'tii'. :ip|Hiint«vi Phinrus to be his lieutenant in Asia 
MiiKir. and Si\a ill Syria, ht* hastened after her to Alexan- 
•iri.i, uht'p- tlii-y {Kis^tcd their time in spirts and voluptuous- 
II !.<««(. tP'aiiiiLr t-arh other every day at a ruinous expense, for- 
;:i'tiinir thai 

"Thr houtr of Uu«;htrr makes a house of woe." — ^TouifO. 

<'!•'< nut r: IS win ill* study was to amuse Antony, and make 
lii'ii [us> his hn!Ms airr«M'ably. She never left him day or 
nijh*. hut was rt»iitinua!ly oontriving new diversions, that 
h»' iJiiu'iit in)t h:i\t' li'isun* for reflection on his enervating 
iii«>ilf 111' hviii:. and its ronseouences. 

\Vhil>t AiiiDiiy was thus diverted, (b. c. 39,) the news he 
i»T»ivr 1 of" till- rninni«*sts of Ijnhjonus, at the head of the Par- 
thi.in aimy. awakt'iji'd him from his lethargy, and obliged 
him t't inirrh airaiiist these enemies. But, as he was on his 
w:iy. h»' a!t»Ti'«l his measures, and sailed into Italy, with 
*J'Hi vjiips. a-raiust youui'' ( Vtavius, with whom he was soon 
alitT r««''»niilfl. and whose sister Octavia he married. Octa- 
\i:i WIS a WMinii of extraordinary merit ; and it was believed 
that Aiitoiiv's alhaiire with her would make him forffet Cleo- 
j)atra liut when he resununl his march aorainst the Partiii- 
aiis. his passion for the Egyptian queen displayed itself with 
mor»* violi'iioe than ever. He hastened back to Alexandria, 
where he ir^ive himself up to the dissolute mode of living 
whirh he had followed before while in Egypt. 

Oil the removal of Antony from Alexandria into Syria, 
B. r. 3S, to pursue the war against the Parthians, he left her 
in Eirypt. Hefon* he set out, however, he sent for Cleopatra 
into Syria, airainst the advice of all his friends. On her ar- 
rival, she influenced him to commit such flagrant acts of cru- 
elty an«l injustice as rendered his name and government 
(xlious to the whole nation. Many S}Tian loras were, on 
false pr(»tences, put to death, that she might possess their 
forfeited estates. 

and then Kwallowotl it, in order to show how lightly she thought of such 
t«»ys. and how much slio could spend in one feast. She was preparing 
t«) melt the other, when Plancus, who was present, prevented her. and 
Fayed the ftearl. This) waA aflerwajrds carried to Rome by Augustus, and, 
i>ehi<r hy hiH orders severed in two, served for pendants to the Venus of 
the JuJi&n fiimily. 
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The stay which Antony made with Cleopatra before he 
marched against the Parthians, and the haste he made to re- 
turn to her, were the occasion of the numerous misfortunes 
that befel him in that unhappy expedition. On his return 
into Syria, b. c. 35, having with difiicuhy reached the bor- 
ders of Armenia, instead of putting his army there into win- 
ter quarters, as his officers advised, he pursued his march 
over the mountainous country, then covered with snow, 
which, with previous hardships, so harassed his troops, that 
on his arrival in Syria he found that 60,000 had perished. 
He rested there in expectation of Cleopatra's arrival, and, 
having once more met, he passed his time in feasting and 
revelling, without show'ing any concern for the loss of his 
army. The queen brought with her clothes for the poor re- 
mains of his shattered troops, and a large donative, in money, 
was distributed in Cleopatra's name ; and, having thus 
quieted the soldiery, he returned with the queen into Egypt, 
where he spent the remainder of the winter in the same 
excess of riot as before. 

Early in the spring, b. c. 34, Antony set out for Syria, de- 
signing to march from thence into Parthia. Cleopatra at- 
tended him to the banks of the Euphrates. Before he com- 
menced his march, he bestowed on her all Cyrene. Cyprus, 
Coslo-Syria, Ituria, Phenicia, with great part of Cilicia and 
Crete. But these provinces and kingdoms were not sufficient 
to satisfy her boundless ambition. She earnestly solicited 
him to put Herod king of Judea, and Malchus king of Arabia 
Petrea, to death, that she might possess their kingdoms like- 
wise. This Antony had the moral courage to refuse, or 
rather, it is probable that he feared the result ; but, to appease 
her, he gave her that part of the kingdom of Malchus which 
bordered upon Egypt, and the territory of Jericho, belonging 
to Herod, with the balsam gardens. These grants gave great 
offence to the Roman people, and estranged their minds from 
Antony, from which time his ruin was determined. 

In the mean time, b. c. 33, Antony, having, in defiance of 
the most sacred oaths and solemn promises, taken Artaliazes, 
king of Armenia, prisoner, and reduced all that country, was 
preparing to return into Egypt. Before he left Armenia, he 
concerted a union between Alexander, one of 1 s< bv 
Cleopatra, and a daughter of the king of j i 

putting his army into winter quarters in Armei and 
neighbouring countries, he hastened back to b i 

He entered this city in a triumphal chariot, ca : 

24* 



2^*2 HISTORT OF THE CCmiAKS. 

}i'- li.i-l «• i/'-<i. aii'l till' kill?, his wife, and children, with 
,.'!i. r jN-r *■•!»* I if «li>tiiu'tioii. t«) \k' rarrird U-fori' him. in tho 
M!i.' iM iiiiiiT :l^ ill ihi' triumphs at Kuiiie. CK'Oiiatra waitnl 
! .1 \ :•%■!.)• Ill ill*' !i>rum. bt-iiiir st-ati'd on a c'«>fd»*n thnmo, 
V !ii ii u i« pi:!!'* il oil a s'atfold overlaid with silver, and <iir- 
ri'iii'l* ! l>v '}i*- (-}ii«-( iin-n in the kini^ioni. The captives 
u.f prtvut. il III htr in irnlilrn chains, and they were di- 
ri • '• i !> liNiil lMi.»n- li«T : hut not one suhmitted to such a 
dt jr liiu:' •■Ui.Niur*'. Wlitii the news of this triumph was 

l.r"'iL:h! ■■' W- '. ilitM-iiizi-ns. who hioked upon the ceremony 

a> |>'- iiiMilv «>t l{>>in:in oriirin. conceived an implacable ha- 
tr-'l i« \ii'"!iv I'T rarryiiiL: it into E^-ypt to gratify a woman 
nl >'i li ji.!iiiniii> i-liaracliT. 

A 1. A .!i\^ :i?ti I. Antnny. havinir entertained at an im- 
iii> iiM «-!ii:_'" :iil till- )Mii]ile of Alexandria, summoned them 
t'l i!i>>! Ml '!i>- L'yiiina>iiiin ; and there, being seated on a 
til run.' lit ji'l !. ati'l ( 'it n{i;itra bv him on another, he made an 
or.:'i'ii. \\ f.i :• 111 111- ]iriit'lainiit{ CrSiirion, the son of Clfopa- 
ir:i :i!; 1 .liil:!j« < '• >;ir. kinir of Eiryjit and Cynnis, in conjuui- 
li'M ui!!i III* lu'i'lur. As hr himself had three children by 
ils«- >;i!!i'- t ■'.•••ipitri. n-iniriv. Alexander, I^olemy, whom he 
Mirnni:)! i] l^bilab I|iIim?<. and ('b'o|)atra. at the same time he 
L-^nx' !•» Alt \:in'N r. Armenia, Media. Parthia. and the eastern 
(-•■iiiitiii *. irniM lilt- Hupli rates to India, when they should be 
mi!n1ii»i1 : !» C'l»-M|Kiti;i. thi* twin sister of Alexander. Lybia 
ami Cvnn*'; and tn Phiiadrlnhus. Phenicia, Syria. Cilicia, 
and all the rniiiiirits of Asia Minor, from the £uphrates to 
ill'- Iliib'^ji'Mjt. cdiitrrrinif on each of them the title of -kinir 
nl" killer?' ' Antniiy aJM* obli«ri.*d Cleopatra to take the name 
cf I>is. M»Miniiii: tn liiins«lf that of Osiris: the former beiii"^ 
tin- rliii!" Lfoiiili >:'. an<i thr latter the chief pod, of the Egyp- 
ii:ins From tbrncrforward. says Dion Cassius, they both 
atii'Mi (1 to appear in public in the habit peculiar to those dei- 
tirs l^ut tin >♦' follifs h'ssi'ued the cliaracter of Antony in 
tbf :<ii:lit {*( all the ri ir ht -think incf men, and daily alienated 
niorr an I inore th»' a flections of the Romans from his person 
aiiil caiiM'. which ( Vtavius Cesar made use of to hasten his 
ruin. 

As 5()on as iho season allowed him to take the field, Antony 
rnarchiMl into Arnienia. in order to act ai^inst the Parthians. 
Hf had advanced as far as the banks of the Araxes. when the 
news was broui^ht him. that Cesiir had stirred np the people 
of Home aj^ainst him, and was making preparations, as 
though he designed to come to an open rupture with him. 
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Upon this news, he abandoned the Parthian expedition, and 
sent Canidius, one of his lieutenants, with sixteen legions, to 
the coasts of the Ionian sea, and he himself soon after fol- 
lowed, and joined them at Ephesus. 

In this journey, he carried Cleopatra with him, which 
proved his ruin. His friends advised him to send her back 
to Alexandria, till the event of the war should be known. 
But the queen used all her arts to prevent such an occurrence. 
She was fearful that in her absence Antony would listen to 
an accommodation with Octavius Cesar, and that he would 
again receive Octavia. She therefore gained Canidius by 
presents to speak in her favour to Antony, and to represent 
to him, that it was neither just to remove her from tne war, 
who haid contributed so largely towards the defraying of its 
expenses, nor useful to himself ; because her departure would 
discourage the Egyptians, of whom the greatest part of his 
maritime forces consisted. It was represented, besides, that 
Antony might with great safety depend upon and follow Cleo- 
patra's advice in the most importai^t and difficult affairs. 
Antony was easily persuaded that Cleopatra's presence was 
necessary, and therefore repaired with her from Ephesus to 
Samos, spending his life in luxury, pomp, and voluptuouisness. 

As Antony was well acquainted with the treacherous char- 
acter of Cleopatra, about this time he entertained suspicions, 
notwithstanding the passion she professed for him, that she 
had thoughts of poisoning him ; and therefore he would not 
touch any dish at their IxtnquetSj till it had been tasted by 
others. The queen, being apprised of his fears, in order to 
convince him that they were ill-founded, and at the same time 
to convince him that if she harboured designs of that nature, 
no precaution could guard him against them, caused the flow- 
ers of which the garlands, used in public feasts according to 
ancient custom, were composed, to be dipped in poison. 
When Antony began to be heated with wine, Cleopatra pro- 
posed drinking the flowers of their garlands, and Antony, 
falling in with the idea, threw some of them into the cup, and 
was upon the point of drinking it, when the queen, seizing 
his arm, told him that the flowers were poisoned, and that she, 
against whom he took such mighty precautions, had prepared 
the poison. She added, that, if she could live without him. 
she could easily get rid of him. Then calling for a criminal 
condemned to die, she caused him to drink the liquor, upon 
which he died immediately ; so lightly could tins wicked 
woman play with the instruments of death. 
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.\u*. my n 'W n-innvnl from S.-iinos to Athene. While here. 
]^ .u\: iii:i--i:i> 1 iikii i K-!.i\it2» Cfsar \v»3 still stirring up ilie 
|H jiif ••: ]\. •:!!•' u •.Mill St him. he rallrJ tugether hi:$ cLirf 
:..•:*.' V u ! I *• ;ii ■.)'■•* ht- tlri'Lirtti war against his adver- 
:■!:,. :iit i :ii itu Mni« Hint' f*nX a hill ut' divorce to (.V:tavia. 
u.:i( 1111^'-' !•_:• [9 !•• iiri\t: ht-r hy force out of his hoii»e ai 
\l :!!• \\\> )ir> luraiiins f<»r war wltc so far ad\'anced. that, 
ii .'.t li.i.i ii!'..i. ui->i his ri\al without Ktss uf time, the advantage 
u .;i 1. ill '111 't !•-!•. havf Urn on his own side. Octavius Cesar 
n> : It iiiL' ilii-ii in u I'undiiion to make head ai^ainst him, 
ii!:.'r )>v s> .1 or 1 in 1 Hut Antony, to ^jratify his luxury. 
i!< :• .Tft '. ihi!iL' '.111- t'*[d U) tlie next year, and continued lo 
i..i!.>; ;•! aiil ri \*'\ uiiii i*I«-oputra at Athens, us in times c-f 
]•• I • lit* iii\ir :i[ipianil in puhlic without her. Even 
w li' II hf ii'liiiiniMi Tt il ju.<>iii*i* on his tribunal in the forum, 
( !• )>i!r:i \\:i*> pl.K'til nil a thnmr by him: and he often fol- 
1 '.v<l biT oil r.'t aiiii>!i>: the tunuclis. while she was drawn 
i!i .1 >• .!tlv 'ii iri. ii *rh»- a5i'rnd flic y she had gained over 
bwi. iii-pm d bi r with ho]Ms of becoming one day queen of 
K • ::• . i<ir it i> .<ii 1 liiat lier usual oath was, ** As I hope to 
L'l'. ■ I i\v in till' capiiol " 

I'::!- til pinii > M III bv Aijtonv to Home to declare his di- 
\ ir-t !:miii ( K lavia. In hilled thrir commission. That viituous 
\\ '. III. tin III, 'b M nsilib* of the indiunity heaped upon her, 
yiii- 1 b- :• i.-« ii'.iiHiit, ami :insweied the deputies only with 
bt r ti irs ; :iii!. nniii.^t as bi:< orders were, she obeyed them, 
ail ! itin-i'. i-.i wi:b brr I'binlien. She even strove to appease 
tb*' iHii'.ii-. u boin so l-.a.<e an action had incensed aijainst 
liini. aifl I nib avoiircil lo siifieii the rage of C>ctavius Cesar. 
.^br iipn srntiMl to thrill, that it was l)eneath the dignity of 
ibr liiiinan {lOnjib- ii) rntiT into such prtty ditferences : that it 
was onlv a unirrrl briwern women: that she should be very 
wnt.*h«il it' >bi' \M'rr the occasion of a new war: and that 
A\*' \\\u\ t-onM-ntri to her marriage with Antony, solely from 
t}ir boj^f tb:it it would ))rove the plnlge of a union between 
bi.'ii and * *i-ta\ iu< < '«sir. I Irr remcmstrances had the reverse 
riiivi fnmi JiiT inti iiiions : the people still more commiserated 
hi r. anil ib irsii-d Antony more than before. 

.Noibim: inraued them so much as the will which Antony 
maib* and (bj)ositril in the liniids of the vestal virjrins. The 
srrnt was rrvt-airtl by two persons of consular dignity, who, 
not brinj,'- abb- to «'n:hire the pride of Cleopatra and the aban- 
d«»n<(l vobiptnoiisnrss of Antony, had retired to Octavius Ce- 
sar ; as th»«y Jia-l witnessed this will, they revealed the secret 
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to him. The vestals made great difficulty in giving np an 
instrument confided to their care, alleging as their excuse, the 
faith of trusts, which they were obliged to observe. The will, 
however, on the authority of the comitia, was brought into the 
forum, and these three articles were read in it: I. That 
Antony acknowledged Cesarion as lawful son of Julius Cesar. 
II. That he appointed his sons by Cleopatra to be his heirs, 
with the title of " king of kings." III. That he decreed, in 
case he should die at Rome, that his body, after having been 
carried in pomp through the city, should be laid the same 
evening in a bed of state, and sent to Cleopatra, to whom he 
left the care of his interment. Some authors believe this will 
to have been forged by his rival, to render Antony more 
odious in the sight of the people. 

When Octavius had prepared his forces, he also declared 
war ; but he caused it to be decreed only against Cleopatra, to 
avoid offending the friends of Antony, who were still numer* 
ous and powerful at Rome. 

Antony now returned to Samos, where his fleet was sssem* 
bled. This consisted of 500 ships of war of large dimensions^ 
having several decks one above another, with high towers 
upon the head and stern. So numerous were the crews re- 
quired for managing these ponderous vessels, that Antony 
was obliged to take husbandmen, artificers, muleteers, etc., 
who were ill adapted to do him service. On board, it is said, 
there were 200,000 foot, and 12,000 horse. The kings or 
Libya, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Comagena, and 
Thrace, were there in person ; and those of Pontus, Judea, 
Lycaonia, Gralatia, and Media, had sent their troops. A more 
splendid sight, says the ancient historian, could not be seen 
than this fleet when it had unfurled its sails to the wind. 
Cleopatra's galley was magnificent. It glittered with gold j 
its sails were of purple ; and its flags and streamers floated in 
the breezes, whilst trumpets and other instrtunents of war 
made the air resound with their martial music. That queen, 

" while yet elate 
With wine, breathed ruin to the Roman state. 
Surrounded by a tainted train 
Of men, efTeminate and vain, 
She leaved of empire — nothing lesg — 
Vast in her hopes, and giddy with succeM." — Horice. 

But her career was now drawing to a close. Her race of 
iniquity was nearly run, and she wna about to prove to man* 
kind, tnrough successive generations, that yice sooner or later 
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1- iilwriv" ati'ipl'i with inisrr}-, thai ambition must mingle 
ui*.'. '.i.' 'I'i*! ."*:.• hail Ihtii an instriiiiieiit of destruction lo 
i:ii:... !* •: • \ •• I'M..' ihi'Sf nl" her own kindred; and. by a 
rij.'.'* ' .* rt!:;l.'.-.. ill. >h»' w:is now to fall by her own hands 

A:.*-iiy aij.l <">M\iiis <'»»:ir. as soon as the season would 
ji. ri:.:t. i; « ol. t'-wk ih»' tifld. buth hv sea and land. The 
\\\- li'.:- fii^-r* i !!i'- Anihrariaii irulf m Epirus. That be - 
l..r..'!iij !» t'tMf w i> li ss i Ml {Hijsintr than Antony's. Ii con- 
tain' 1 I'rilv '^'''i >hijp'. aiiti Ml.tlOt) ftHM, with 12.000 horse. 
li'i*. all S.i«» ir'--|i* \\i r«' rhiist-n men, and on board his fleet 
\\i ri In Up I 'It J' »i >»aintn The most experienced ollicers 
till !• I Aiit'iiiv a!M»-.i him nnt ti> hazard a battle by sea. 10 
.N» ml Unk < :•■ jei:: t. aii-1 to ha»ten into Thrace or Macedo- 
nia. Ml nnbi I' ■ tr.v "n ih- war bv land. Thev ararned. 
that his army ^^as ■ 'iiijHjstd r.f ujmxI troops, and much supe- 
rior in nuMiU r> : ami that a tlet-t so ill-manned as his. how 
nuiutTiius >tM \i r it miirht U.-. could not be relied upon. But 
.\ii!.»My wa.^ lit-al ii» iiii.«! ailvi.e. and acted only to please Cleo- 
patra Thai tjui'»ii. whu ju«icr«=Hl solely from appearances, 
Nlirvt'd lur lliri iiivim'iMi-. ani that (ictavius Cesar's ships 
c.Mill lint appriKirh it wii limit U-iiii; destroyed. She perceived, 
aU>i. that, in case nf mifrturtune. it woul({ be easier for her to 
I'jj'apr by s»'a than land. 

This nn'inorablr Iwttle was fousrht upon the second of Sep- 
trmtif'r, at the inouih o\' the j^ulf of Ambracia, near the city 
«•! .V.iium, in siirhl o( l»oth of the land armies, the one be in? 
s! i:i >:m d ou the north, and the i*ther on the south, side of the 
.'';r.i:*>. await iiiir tht* issuf of the liattle. The contest was for 
> 'iw :iiMi* dj>ubiful. At Irncth. Cleopatra, frightened with 
thi II.. is.- ol the kittle, which appeared very dreadful to her, 
!>' t "iU hi rsilf to llijrht, and drew after her the whole Eg\*p- 
liaii .".jiiailroji, ronsistinpr of sixty ships. Antony, seeing ter 
lly. ri-iMrdlf.'-s of himself, followed her precipitately, and 
yi* 1 I'd thf victory to his rival. The particulars of this battle 
U l>iii: to th»- hi.Mory of Rome : it is sufficient here to touch 
uiilv iij)on su«-li rinMimstances as concern Egypt. 

Till- ii'Xt day. ( Ktavius ( Vsar, seeing his victory complete, 
dttailiiMl a s«iua«irnn in pursuit ; but they could not overtake 
thr fuiritiv'.^^ Th«' Eiryptian fleet steered their course to- 
wards thr PcInpDnni-sns. and it arrived safely at Taenorus. in 
I-uioo!iia. Antony had been, by Cleopatra's orders, taken on 
board her ship, but had not seen her during the voyage. On 
his lirst entering it. he sat down in the prow ; and there, lean- 
ing his elbows on his knees, and his head on both his hands, 
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he remained in that posture, reflecting with profound melan- 
choly upon his ill-conduct and his consequent misfortunes. 
When tney arrived at Taenarus, however, he was reconciled 
to Cleopatra, and lived with her as usual. He was so he- 
-witched, says Plutarch, by this woman, that his aflfection for 
her continued unabated even to this time, when he had all 
the reason in the world to abhor and detest her, she having 
been the cause of his ruin. 

From Taenarus, Cleopatra took the route of Alexandria, 
and Antony that of Libya, where he had left a considerable 
army to guard the frontiers of that country. Upon his land- 
ing, he was informed that Scarpus, who commanded this 
army, had declared for Octavius Cesar, as well as that under 
the command of Canidius, who had witnessed his defeat at 
the gulf of Ambracia. He was so astounded at this news, 
that, had he not been prevented by his friends, he would have 
destroyed himself The only resolution, therefore, he could 
now take, was to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, where she 
had now arrived. 

When that wicked princess gained the port of Alexandria, 
she was afraid, if her misfortune should be known, that she 
should be refused entrance. To avoid this disaster, she had 
recourse to craft. She entered the harbour with crowns on 
the prows of her ships, to give an idea that she had obtained 
some signal victory. By this means, she was admitted into 
the city ; and she had no sooner landed, than she caused 
many who had influence and were averse to her, to be put to 
death, lest they should excite seditions against her when in- 
formed of her defeat. 

Soon after, b. c. 30, she formed another extraordinary de- 
sign. To avoid falling into the hands of Octavius Cesar, who 
she foresaw would follow her into Egypt, she designed to 
have her ships in the Mediterranean carried over the isthmus, 
a distance of seventy miles, into the Red Sea. In these ships 
she placed all her treasures, intending to go in quest of some 
other place to settle, out of the reach of the enemy. But the 
Arabians, who inhabited that coast, having, at the instigation 
of Q,. Didius, who had seized Syria for Octavius Cesar, 
burned all the ships she had there, she was compelled to 
abandon the enterprise. 

Cleopatra now changed her resolution and her plans. 
And in this change we behold the depths of human depravity. 
She looked upon Octavius Cesar now as her concjueror ; and, 
in order to save herself, and to satisfy her ambition, she re- 
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.. . : • *i-'.; -. \!i!-»!iy at thi:« uiihrillnwed shrine. His 

I ». 1 ♦ .i!s.. r-hlirt-l liiiii (Nlii>iis tn }iiT ; so try r it 

J.. ■ ■ . •■. I* !..» Ti>! i-riiiTiriii. liiit aiiviTsiiy is the iruo 

I ■:'.;■ i :--»••■»? r:i iljil in it. In»wt.*vt*r, o|)on!y jirn- 

I ■ ». ! I'-^i.-rj* S:i»' iiiiii'rjilfil hrT si^iitiinents j'rum 

I. . ■* i r'.' i fi i!i !•► •" ml :inili;i>.<«.'icliirs !t» (.'♦•sar. !o lu- 
;■•.!;• I ■•■ \\i»h him Shf rvt-n juiiinl her ani- 

I - > .'. "ii \n! '.x r . li'ii >h'- iravi- thi'in private iiistrnr- 

! '.,•*. ;.ir;Ti i\ t-n ln'I M-if. :in<l Sftit tO < '«'Sar. a SO»|»tM', 

■I . r.. \ i iji iM >•( ■V'I'l : 1 1 si J II in;.'", as it wen*, all IhT 

J •.•.:: .I'l'ii'v !'i liiin <'iy:ir ariTjUrtl ( 'Irojiatrris 
y- '• .■*. ;!i.l It- nil"! Inr alll!la^s:i«ll)^s aiir*\vrr. that, il tin* 

• ; . • :. I' ■ il 1 it-.- iIkwii lii-r arms. aii<) rfsiirn licr kim:Joni. 
). •■ . ! ''.ill I'-ri-'-l' r \\ lifili'T sh»' ouyht to lu"» treated with 
! . ■ r iM r.x I'M! jtrivalrly Ih' protnisi-d hrf impunity. 

■ .■ ■. ".t ki}i_'! m. if shi' wimlil saeriliee Antony. As 
« " :'•..} :-^ 111 ■:* i-f AntuhV, ll«' Would not SO iTKioh as S«'«» 

•' • . •'. -i. M thi V diiiviTi'il up to him. as a presrnt I'n.in 

• :^" . U I'liulii'is. a Si iiator. one of the inurdertrs 
■ r« « r ;'i ! \ri»""r.^ iniimali- Irii'iid. 

*.'■ :.'.. !?•• I li- iitmn from liihya. had retirwi into n 
I . • \ il. '!>■■. \'. Isi.li \\r Ind f:iusrd to U' ereeted on th»' 
\ . .> ■! I'll- .Nil. , ill onJiT to i-njov llie ronversalion of two 
- • ' • I' !i!-. ^^ll i»'la\r ti» him in his adversity. It niiifht 
i. .• r.n.\p. .!• 1. ih:it \w would have lianij^hed from his 
» . •: '•• i!j' mu*"' i.|':iI1 hi.* misMrtunrs while in this ntnai ; 
1 ■• V « ;,.*^i.i»i I, n ( 'i> Dpitra. whirli tht'V had only SMspiMidcd, 
.- '. I'-'i!'!!.! i'*- liirruiT t'liipirr. Ilr rrtiirni'd lo Alexandria. 
:i!. I .^iii !••:!• •! Iiiiiix It (o h«T rharnis as herrtofore : and. 
ui'ii I .'iLii i«» pit ;iM- hiT. he sent (h'))Utie:<: aijain to ( Vtaviiis 
( '. « -<-. fii di-iii;iMil lite lit him. U])on the ii^nohle condition of 
p.i--;ii ' i' i! \thens as a private' person, if Cesar would as- 
> I..- K'Vj'! !•» < '!i'o|i:itra ami her children. 

riiiv s,..-,i,i 1 depntMiion met with the Siime reception as the 
1-.in<r: and Anii.nv tiow endeavounMl Xo extinijuish the 
v» ii«.. i.f privi III n!l>rnr!Mnes, and the apj»rehension of the fu- 
tiif. l-v Ml'.o'diiFiin','- hiinsj'lf to feastiui; and v<duptuousness. 
< 'li!«p tT.a auil liim>«*lf now reir^iled one another ahernately, 
ami >ti«)Vf \\\\\\ iimilaiinn t<> exceed each other in the maii^- 
nilirt-n.'. <if their li:in(|Urts. They saw destruction starintj" 
llh'in in tlie face, and drowned the idea of il in sinful piea- 
^u^es. 

Anii»ny sent a tliird emlnissy to Octavius Cesar, accompa- 
nied l»y his own son, with a large present of money for the 
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conquerpT. Cesar took the present ; but he sent him back 
his son without any answer, though Antony had, amon^ 
other propositions, offered to destroy himself, if Cesar would 
engage that the kingdom of Egypt should be given to Cleo- 
patra's children. 

As Octavius Cesar was desirous of possessing Cleopatra's 
person and treasures, the former for the adornment of his 
triumph, and the latter for the discharge of his debts con- 
tracted in the war, he sent her several messages, promising 
|o treat her with kindness, if she would destroy Antony. 
This she refused to do ; but she promised to deliver him axid 
her kingdom into his hands. 

In the mean time, foreseeinc^ what must eventually happen, 
Cleopatra collected all kinds oi poison, to prove whicn of them 
occasioned death with the least pain. The experiment was 
made 'upon criminals condemned to death. Having observed 
that the strongest poisons caused death the soonest, but with 
^eat torment, and that those of less power brought on a lia- 
gerine death, she tried the biting of venomous creatures, and 
caused various kinds of serpents to be applied to difierent per- 
sons. She discovered, at length, that tne aspic was the only 
one that caused neither torture nor convulsions; merely 
throwing the person bitten by it into immediate stupefaction, 
Attended with a slight perspiration, and a numbness of the 
organs of sense, so that those in that condition were angry 
when any one disturbed them, like people oppressed by sleep. 
This was the death this wicked woman calmly fixed upon 
to end her troubled life : showing herself, thereby, fearful of 
a little pain of body, while at the same time she was regard- 
less of everlasting punishment and woe. 

To dispel the suspicions of Antony, Cleopatra applied her- 
self with more than ordinary solicitude m pleasmg hhn* 
Though she celebrated her own birthday with httle solemnity, 
she kept that of Antony with unusual magnificence, sq tlit 
many of the guests who came poor to the feast, went away 
rich. 

Octavius Cesar, knowing the importance of completing his 
victory, marched in the beginning of the spring, ?. c. 30, into 
Syria, and from thence he hastened to Pelusium. He suB^i- 
pioned the governor to open the gates to him ; and Seleucus, 
who commanded there, having received secret orders from 
Cleopatra, surrendered the city without i^ustaining a &^e^. 
The rumour of this treason soon spread in the city ; but Cl^ 
patra, to clear herself of the accusation, placed the wife ai>d 
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r 'i.M i.i' >• l« u.u-^ ill Aiit.'tus haiuls, in order that he 
|.^ .• ;,■..; . }..- !i. i.h* :\ Vv piittinir tiR-m to ileath. 

i;. .•,:. ^. li ..:i.:.i '. a? \h\< iiiakis one blush for the 
I. :. .; ..: i. ■..:i;i:i li.iiiif. In this «iii»? woman, the most 
i \. .- \. • .« w- r« i::.!*'! :in :iV'>wiil JisrfCfard of modesty, 
l-:. . ii ..: : i:!!i. iMj=i>:i.» . oru. hy. :ind tin- false exterior of a 
i!. . .■:..; :::■ i: i.^li:;*. uhi.h i\«v. r;* :i fix«.d lU-sigTi of delivering 
li'i ! . !. ' • IP i:iy •!»•• pt r^'^'U J^'J^' atR-ot^ to love. Such are the 
III. •- ..: ;i;:i!i:i-'ii. li-r pr«'d"iniiKint vice. At that unhal- 
1 w 1 -riii!!'. >h'- .xi>iiti>'id uil that adorns and makes the 
hi::. I!.. .Ill I i*[H.i.il!y tip- f» -ma lo, character lovely. Well 
h.L- :;;• I"" : ." li 1 "Mhi> il' stru«*iive vic»», 

" \-!iMii'>:i ' {liwcrl'iil stiiiriv ot'i;iKxl and ill! 
'rri\ i^in (iji-i ii> »i.iii. liki' !«tnMi::th of winjr in birdfl, 
\\ .'.• It i!i^ iij.i'ji-<l lVo:n lartli. wiih i;rrat«*r ease 
A. ! "'Wiu r iliL'lii- truii>|«>ri« u;i (n tho nkiM. 
r\ ;.>\ < I >:i,i(ii:Ii^l. or in ^luilt lH*:iiirod. 
It { .viH I • nr^x ; \i \* niir rh.iin. ami Acourcre, 
]!i i!ii^ il.irk liiini:! on. wlu-rv conrtmti we lie, 
( i.>^ ::r.i'.iii !>\ tin- MirihJ iKirs ut* dense ; 
All !•:••«;« it i>rrl«Tii>iv >hut nUt ; 
\\u\. I'ut t.ir i'\iviiii.iii. m-Vr M't free." — Young. 

A li-'iiiiiii: ihi- irinjilr nf l<is, C'h'opatra had caused tombs 
nil I Ii il!."- 1«» I'l- triiitd. y^\ i^^ri-at size and magnificent in con- 
>':j'h'n Thi-ri' shf t)n!fri'd luT most precious effects and 
i;. ■. i-ill-:^ til 1m* ilr]nisitivl — luT ijold. Silver, jewels, ebony, 
i'. . :v. :i!: ! :i l:ir.:i' ^uaiitiiy of jHrfumcs and aromatic wood ; 
a- rl. -ijii >h' i I ill -lull d to raii?r a fuiK-ral pile, upon which she 
w- mI ! ■.-MMiini- hiTSilf with ht-r treasures. Octavius Cesar, 
ajipn h' li liiii: tliis would he tho rcsuh. despatched messengers 
t.' ♦:' 1 « \i ry day. in order to irivo her hopes of generous treat- 
i:i» :i! A» till' >:iiiiL' tuiu\ he advanced towards the city by 
li'Ti'iil iiiarrliis. 

< 'ii his arrival. CVtavius Cesar encamped near the hippo- 
drt'Mi- : ho pi II ir ii) make himself master of the city, not so 
inw h hy \\\v aiil of his forces, as by the secret intelligence 
wlii. h 111' hi'lil with ('Irojiatra. Antony, not mistrusting tho 
«l»it. n. |)ii'par«*d (or a vi^^orous defence. He sallied out upon 
tin- ♦■in Miys liorsi' while yet they were wearied with their 
inarch, and, havinir i-ntirt-ly defeated them, returned victorious 
into tin- lity. This was the last etibrt of expiring \"alour ; for, 
aftrr iliis exploit, his fortitude forsook him. He made, indeed, 
an«Hh»r sally ; but hi' was repulsed with great loss, the Egyp- 
tians iiavinir by Cli'ojxitra's private orders, abandoned him m 
the heat of tho engagement. His friends at this time assured 
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him that Cleopatra was betraying kun, and maintajning a. 
secret correspondence with the enemy ; but this excited his 
auger again^ them, and he replied, ihat, if those who affected 
to Se his friends proved as faithful to him as Cleopatra, he could 
put a speedy end to the war. 

Antony was soon undeceived. The next morning, he went 
down to the harbour, resolving to attack Octavius Cesar by sea 
and land. But the signal was no sooner given for the ea- 
gagement, than Cleopatra's admiral, followed by all the Egyp- 
tian fleet, by her orders, went over to Cesar. Upon this, he 
hastened back to his land forces, which he had drawn up on 
some eminence within the city, and he found that theyjiad 
all, both horse and foot, deserted to the enemy. His eyes 
were now opened. In this extremity, not knowing whom to 
confide in, and having no forces to oppose the enemy, he sent 
to challenge Cesar to a single combul ; but this only drew 
down upon him the scorn and derision of the conqueror. He 
was answered, that, if he was weary of lite, there were other 
ways of putting a period to it. Antony now flew, full of rage 
ana despair, to the palace, vrith a dceijjn of slaying the perfidi- 
ous queen. In this, also, he was thwarted. The artful wo- 
man, foreseeing what would happen, retired into the quarter 
where the tombs of the kings of Egj'pl were erected, and 
which was strongly fortified. There, with two of her maids, 
and one of her eunuchs, she shut herself up, and caused it to 
be refnrted, that she had killed herself, to avoid Mling into 
the hands of the enemy. The credulous Antony believed the 
report, and, passing from an excess of nig-e to the most violent 
transports ot grief, thought only of following her to her grave. 
Having taken thia desperate resolution, the thought of 
which makes humanity shudder, he shut himself up in his 
i^MUtment with a faithful slave called Eros; and, bafing 
caused his armour to be taken off, he commanded him to run 
him through with his own sword. But the slave, full of oflec- 
tion, respect, and fidelity for his master, stabbed himself with , 
it, and fell dead at his feet Antony, encouraged by his ei- 
ample, fell upon his own sword, and gave himself the wound 
I of which he afterwards died. At that moment, an oflicer of 
Ike queen's guards came to inform him that she was alive. 
The name of Cleopatra was no sooner pronounced, than he 
(fiened his eyes; and, being informed that she was siiil living, 
he sufiered his wounds to be dressed, and afterwards caused 
himself to he carried to the tower, whither she had retired. 
deopBtra would not suffer the gates to be opened for fear of a 
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*-irpriv ; liMt shr nriliTinl hrr jorvanls Wow to fasten kim to 
t:.' :'p«> wlii'h liMiiL' from tin- t'»pi)l"ihf Ion. an J were made 
V." ■: •! jiMil \i\* Mums, iliai |Kin imi hi iiijj riiii»ht-ii. Byihis 
!:■ t-.« Ah'oiiv rt i>'liitl tin- a}):iniiii-iit vi ( 'U-^'p^iira. As eoon 
- "if !. •. I tiki !i Inin ill. >[:•- lahi Itiiii un a b«-d : and. alter 
!.:..:.'• \pn .^>t il li'T u'ri'-finni riMi-'t-ru in tho nu«st lenJeTani 
..:: :■./ •.» r!i.«. >\\r I'tit u!!* In*' hair. aiv«>riii:iij to the suptrai- 
I . .« I, .M"!! «■! !lif paL.'aii>. wini iinairiutil tluii it gave rt'licli} 
r?. ■•• ••. !i I -Im I .t \jiili'iit lii'ath. 

A:.' r.v. r« ■■■•.•■liiiL' liis >t ii<f?, nml Sifincr Ck*opatra's 
aril: '."M. '.-M li* r. iliat !»•• i'imisuIitiiI hiiiisi -It' happy, since hf 
li.' 1 i!i ii«-r ariii> : anil a> i-> his drtcat. he was not ashamnl 

• •; 1*. MM • It v\.i*> III) ili>hiiniiur for a lii>iiian to be conquered 
)'-; a Wi'Mirin !!•• iluii ailvisul htT to consult her own iii- 
t> T»-: . '.•• :<:i\i' ht r hlr ami kiii::ih>in. it' she could do it wiih 
li'ii -ii .111 I !■• tru>t iii'iu* of th»' trifiids nf (.Ictavius Cesar. 
t\ ' ;i'. I*ii..iil. i:i> Wiihthrs*' words he €»xpired. The lesson 
111* . :. ii'i!"- fiiM-i n>. i'i. not lolLsicnto the syren voice of plea- 
> .'.'.]'< i: >h-ml'i 1m ''uilt' us from the paths of moral rectitude. 
:i:i : .• il ;i> i>i '!< ^l^ll.'(il•M. Aniouv. had he been deaf to its 
Mi :. i:i!!!.t :ir«. :it till- iMUf iif his (Irat)k uiiirlit have been niasiiT 

• •: I.. U>ii!ii-. and lilt' world as known to the Romans; but 
II: I ;. , ! .'i.iu iiii: an iMnrvatinjT course of life, his power trnw 

• I '..\ \\-.iU«r ami wiakiT. till at hnirth he was hunted by his 
: ■ * !.l*f .1 p;irirhlL:«* on ihr mountains, unable to defend hiui- 
^■ i: :i 'III h:.-* jmrsuiTs. And huw many are there lost to all 

• ■■r:.!f\. wli-i havi- Imi'ii ruirnil l»y the sinful pleasures oi 

• :::, ' \V. 11 li:i> it I'irn .siid. that the pleasure which tiii:? 

• i.v. .'iili.i.l- In as voii'i'S which siuj^r around us, but who^i' 
.-: i;:.* ailui*' to ruin; that it is a Kimpiet spread where jwist'ii 
i."' :ii ivi ry iii>M : and a couch which invites us to repose, but 
til Ml i-p Mil it is (It'ath. 

'■ IMi :i-»ri-t an* llnl. and fewer wo enjoy ; 
IMiM.-.iiri>. like i{ui<'k^>i!ver. is bri«;ht and coy: 
Wf striM' III i;ru.4|i it with our utinn«t skill; 
Sul\ It cluilis uit. and it ^liileni istill : 
lt'M-i/i*ti iit l.i».t. eii:.i{iiite ymir iniijlity rrninii : 
What is it hut rink jhiistm in your veins V — YorxG. 

\\* :hltr. it has hem wisily remarked, that the pleasures of 
.**! !.>i- will surfi'it. and not satisfy ; but the pleasures of relisfion 
will satisfy, ami not surt'iii. Make thete your portion on 
earth, and tluy will he continued to you in heaven. 

As soon a.s Ant<»ny had expiretl. Proculeius arrived from 
Octavius Cesar. This noble Roman could not refrain from 
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Mut at the lelation of what had passed, snd at the right of the 
•irord still reeking with the blood of Antony. The queoi 
iwnuned in the fort, and refused to suTrendei herself to him, 
dnless he would promise her, in Cessr'a nume, both the king- 
' 4enn of Egypt and her liber^. These were terms which ha 
OMild not grant ; for Octavius Cesar, having a desiia to carry 
hei in triumph to Rome, had warned him not to promise her 
any thinff that could prevent him from treating her as a c^ 
trre. They held a long conference, Cleopatra standing within, 
and Proculeiua without. But, Proculeius exhorting her only in 
general terms to confide in Cesar, she broke off the conference 
■bruptly, and retired. 

Aner having considered the place well, Proculeias went to 
nake his report to Octavius Cesar ; and Onllua was inun^ 
diately sent to confer with her ns"'"- ^" 'l'" mi-nnwhilfl, 
Proculeius brought a ladder to ttm wall, and entorod the fort 
by the some window through which Antony wns drawn up, 
aid, followed by two officers, went ilown to the gate where 
Cleopatra wns conferring with Qalliis When she saw him 
unexpectedly appear, she drew a djij:;;:^^!', with n design to Icil) 
henelf: but Proculeius, hastening lo Iut, foi-ccd ii out of her 
bands before she could carry her ititiniion into tJieet, Ha 
afterwards searched her robes, lest sbr should hiivo any wea- 
pon or poison concealed in them; and, havinj:; exhorted her to 
tie of good cheer, and to confide in Cesar's clemency, ho sent 
to acquaint him that the queen of Eirypt wns his' prisoner. 
Overjoyed at the news, he sent Eniplirocliius. one of his freed- 
men, to guard her carefully, ana provinr. htr from moUiog 
any attempt upon her own life; enjoinuit: liim nt iho Kune 
time to treat her with complacency mid rcsiieei. 

In the mean time, Octavius Cet^ir, Irnving his cnnip, drow 
near to Alexandria, and, finding t}ii> i^iut< opened, rnlprtd it 
conversing with Arius a philosopli'>i, imd iiiiHiive of the city, 
who had been his preceptor. Having iirrivrd nt ihe pnlaco, 
he ascended a tribunal which he Iwd caused to he erected 
there ; and, seeing the people prostrate upon the ground, ha 
first commanded them to rise, nii<l then, in an eloKHnt 
harangue, he told ihom that he piirdoitcd thorn for three rea- 
sons: 1. Upon the account of Alexander,the(bundeTof their 
city; 2. For the beauty of their city; and, S. For the wka 
of Arius, for whose merit and leammg ha had great estoaiD. 

Octavius Cesar, being now in possession of Alexandria, 

lent Proculeius to comfort the queen, and to ask her in hii 

name whether she had any request to make to him i Clai» 

25* 
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. .. . -.....^^.....j many lli.inks to Ci-sixr. npliftl. that she had 

• • • . .- !.^ N J i!' hini. \vhi«h was. that h»' wouM tjive 
- -• • ! .:\ AiiV.r.Y This \v;is -rnuiti-d. ainl j)«rini<- 

• • . *•:. r.»r t • •* r!«'rm thi* luiitrnl olsifjiiiis with all 

• ■ • : .-. in : i.- >]* .•..! what films shr jili-astd. She 

-* * ' :.'.:.* pt r::ji>5:.»:i. l\»r >\\»- sjurtHi im t'ost in 

• ■ • -::..Ti! rMrij-iiifi-i-n!. aiVoniiiii: to th»» iMistom ul" 

*•• •!*••! Ki> *"-'*' ' • U* tniKihiitnl with the im>si 

• • •• .'*••! ih»' ••.'.<•.. .11. i jihuwl it in ihi» toiiil»s of the 

\, •! . . '»: .. V r«!i« u»-.i ht r urirf. sho was srizitl with a 
• ■ . 1 •. • '■'* ri ''A as a pr»t«-iic*»^ to nhstain tVom 

* «'■ : •• • r. • y . :. i K- r liN- Shr imjuirtfHi h»T ilfsisjii i.) 
•.:.. w r. ■ :!:ijr- xtil nl' it ; hut i Vsar. IxMni; infuninil 

:!*. phy^i.iaiis ti» Iht. whom ho coiiKl 



•i»*« « 
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■ :• : 1. :i': i ' \ '.•;•. j*^ iL'^iiiist hor chililrtMi. provailctl ujxm 

\\ : • ■. i'!..=jvi!ra uas i.m >.«iii»» mrnsiirr ri'Storfti to heahh. 

• *. • •. I'l-u.. iu> iii a.i|iMnit htT lliat he should hv jrhid to 
v. 1 • .;»!i III r. It" >h«' wmuM ptTiiiit him. Though urraily 

.:.•! i'V iii!i»^s and irrit t', y«t she di«l not dt-sjiair of iii- 

• : ..• i\ii' y«»uij/ t'.»ni|mTor with s«ntimrnts c»f trndernrss 

. .•• as sh'- lia»l «i««n»' JuHiis (Vsar and Antony. She 
\\ '.- ".• r«r"««ri' j»l»av-«l ti» tind that hf intmdcii to jxiv hor a 
>•-.* r !. a»: .*«v.ii as hi- mttTfil her room, sho lhn»w hersoh* 
.* !. - ••■•. iiu! aftirwards. in layinir l»«'loro him lh»» stai»» o( 

• r i"! \ :•>. • \t i!«d all h»r charms in the hopr of oonqnrriiii»^ 
:• ! :.: :t r.-r 15m. whrtlur )\vr charms had no loiiirtT tlu» 
*i!-.' ;*\\»r. ir that anihiiinn was his rnlinsr passion. h»T 

•..■■. .til! I.- r ii'iiviTsalion wiTi' K»sl njwn him. IK' kt'pt 

* t\t^ Mi.ilfii.'itly li\id \i]Mm the irnnmd ; and, when sho 
• ' : .'i.i.'smI ^p^•akinL^ hi- nturmil h«T this laconic answrr: 

\V. :n:in. Ir of i:«»»hI rhriT ; you shall have no harm done 

■ ■ * 

i 

i'u'up.»tra was not insrnsildt? of this coldness, and she 

"i^.itjid no i:t>«Hl from it ; hut. dis-semhlinp: her concern, and 

*..\:i,Mnj 111 r disri»nrsi\ she thanked him for the compli- 

-»v.'.^ PriH'iil-ius had made her in his name, and which he 

*\.\ .'oiWirnud isi |vrsim : adding, that, in token of her jrrati- 

-.:,:.\ shi' iiiii-n.itil t»> diliver up to him all thetrwisun's of the 

^-^ o\ V'.L'Npt .Vccordinirly. she put an inventory into his 

•ji^is. purpi^rtinir to he an account of all her revenut^. Si^ 

^•>tf. one ot her treasurers then present, accusetl her of 

concealed part of her most valuable eflectsj njwn 
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hich, she dew upon him with great violence, Btriking' him 
_Teral hXoxs in the fece. Then, turning' towards Cesar, "Is 
't not Tery d," Said she, " that, wh3a you have conde- 
' ended lo visit me in my present condition, one of my own 

rrants should thus insult me in your presence? It is true, 

[ have reserved some jewels, but they are not to adorn my 

frwn persoYii they are reserved for your sister Octavia, and 

I ^ur wife LJvia, that by their inlercessioa you may treat an 

unfortunate princess with favour and kindness." 

Oclaviiis besar was pleased to hear her talk in this strain, 
imagining tiiat the love of life inspired hei with such langua^ 
He told her she might dispose of the jewels she had preserved 
aa she pleased ; and after having assured her that he would 
treat her w th more generosity and magnificence than she 
could ventuie to hope, he withdrew, convinced in his own 
mind that she was deceived. 

Oclavius Cesar, however, was himself deceived. Not 
doubling that she was intended to grace the conqueror's 
triumph when he returned to Rome, she had no other 
thouguts than to avoid that ignominy by self-murder. Sha 
knew that ske was observed by the gi^rds that attended her, 
and (hat her time in Egypt was short, the conqueror being 
about to return lo Rome. She sent, tnerefore, to desire that 
she might jia to pay her last duty at the tomb of Antony, and 
take her Jcsi/e of Mm. Cesar granted her request; and die 
went thither, and bathed his tomb with her tears. There, it 
is said, addressing the lifeless corpse, she declared that UM 
would soon give Antony a more certain proof of her affection. 

After that fatal protestation, which she accompanied with 
ng'hs and tears, she covered the tomb with flowers, and ra> 
turned lo her chamber. She then went into a bath ; and from 
the bath she went to the table, having directed it to be served 
in a smnptuous manner. In the hei^t of the mirth, she rose 
&om the table; and, having written a letter to Cesar, she 
gave it to Epaphroditus, begging he would deliver it himself 
since it contained matters of the utmost consequences. But 
this was only a pretence to send Epaphroditus, who kept 
a watchful eye over her, out of the way. When he was 
gone, she withdrew to her room, attended by two of her wo- 
men ; and, having there dressed herself Jn her robes, she sat 
down upon a couch, and asked for a basket of fig^ whieh 
one of hei servants had brought her in the disguiae of a 
peasant 

Among these figs was concealed an asp, which venomow 



msiOBY or THE EayPTiANS. 

The reign of the Ptolemies in Egypt, if its a _ 

dated from the death of Alexander the Great, had continued 
293 years ; from b. c, 323, to b. c. 30, when it was finally 
•abTerted. 

In laying down this history one ^eat truth must be im- 
pressed upon the mind of the reader — that of the mutability 
(tf«dl earthly things. He has seen a great nation arise from 
one small family, and that great nation perish, after many 
Ganges, almost entirely from under the sun. He has seen 
monarch succeed monarch, and either from violence or na- 
(oral causes lay each his head low in the dust. He has seen 
pyramids, and temples, and palaces, and cities, erected by the 
art and labour of man, as though they would emulate the 
luight of the blue vault of heaven, and defy the utmost shock 
of time ; and then moulder away, as though they had not 
been. He has seen generation succeed to generation — cme 
lace of rulers succeed to another race of rulers, until all have 
blended with their mother earth. He has seen the mighty 
strirmg for the mastery with the migbnr, and thrai has beneld 
A/em forgetting the deadly strife, and fyin? down in the oM. 
tonK He has seen the oppressor and the oppressed bow 
dieir heads alike to the stroke of the one common tyrant of 
the whole human race — death. Yes, reader, 

"M baa iU dale bidow; the fUat heui 
Wat registered in beaven ere time began. 
We turn to daat, and all our miihtiest irorki 
Die too : (he deep fbundotiaiiB loU we lay, 
Time giJougha ibem up, uid not ■ tnix remaiiu. 
We build with nhat we deem etemal rock : 
A distant sge uka where the faliric itood ; 



Happy are they whose hopes are fixed on Christ; "foi 
other foundaiion can no man lay than that is laid, which il 
Jesus Christ," 1 Cor. iii. 11, Let the world change as it 
may, and vary itself, as it ever doth, in storms and calms ; 
their iRSt is pitclied aloft, far, far above the sphere of change- 
able and perishing mortality I 

These truths are also impressed upon our minds by the sub- 
sequent history of Egypt ; at the same time, it alToru a lively 
comment upon the prediction which declares, that Eg)^ 
dU)uld become llie "basest of kingd<Hns." It wa8i^re«ieq, 
agitated, ai i i' oiled, under the dominion of the Romant, 






'20S IllSTlMlY or THE EflYPTIAlCSL 

t:". \)w M 'him!n»'i!:in i*iMii]iir<t, a iv rtoS. At that dato, 
.!■ ■ !'•:• m'.:j'!ii!»' i»f"«>iiKir, Kiivpt was invaJtHl by Amor 1 
!.• ! V". wli » ! »-'l% !*• Ivisium aihl liibylon of Kfrvpt, a stro 
\\ -.iiiM <.\'i Ml. .ii"'. r a :sj»'v:»' ofsoviMi months. From thei; 
!. .1 i\.i!i f,! t» M«'inphi>. whii'h John Mtwiiikes, jjm'crn 
: : 'lit iU.Miitiii** nniHTor. treachoroiislv surronJortHl, ai 
»*';»!> :ijr»»il to luy trihiitr, <»r a capitation tax. to tl 
I'll M- \ iihlrM also was ca|itiir(\i. and the whole com 
t:, .». :.i: MS S\.ii«* r^^hK'^^l to a province of the caliphatt 
l:i '.:;■ \« »r >•'•-, AhiiuHi ehn e TiHiliH>n, jji>vernor of K.cvp 
1 •! vi" Mhs-ji !• .-.iliphs, nsur)i«\l the dominion of the country, 
u:i:"ri is^'. I r\\\ '.Mi'i, whin the caliphs reti>*ik Kcj-pt. In 
'.'IJ. \*«.-.\ I All.ili rl M.ilitlre invadtnl Kjrypt, which he ro- 
: i::;- i iiii '.'.M. w lii ii hf was dereat<Hl hy the forces of the 
. !.■•;. i r\\.» \e.us attfr, V*l Akhsht\l Mohammed elm 
r j.Mj. \ 'V\\'.\xi>\i «-hut". ill the service of the caliph, usur]vd 
:!i' ■ xi !ii::i»iii .m' r.u'ViM, and U»i»an a new dynasty, which 
It-:- 1 Ui'. '.'!«». wilt 11 tlic ratiineh, who ruUnl in Africa, to«^k 
|h H, .si •» i'l till' ci»iiii!ry Tlu'se Faleiniie caliphs ruled over 
r.. \j'i \u\ thf iMiimI i»r ihi* cnisiides. a. n. 1171, when iho 
Ivr.i S.!ih di'i-ii ^'»M»srf Film Kvooh foundtnl the dynasty 
.»: :'i. K\.».»lMtis. whii'ii existed till I'i.'iO. At this periixL Kl 
M ■".-. ;i rmkitinaii iiiriit]o«tk.or slave, after niunlerini:^ Tou- 
I ri S". i)i, u>M:pi'd till' thri>n'\ and fouiideil the dynasty of the 
1I:!mij?'' »;m1: ins HayhtTs, a meinlook, also ass;issinated liis 
v.w^'- V \i\ rj'»l, «»r IvI'Vj. aiiil madi^ himself snhan of Kcypt. 

I I'.N ,i, s-,;j l;inis ruli'.l uiidrr tlie title of Riharite Memlook 
M* !• ivs. .T >'ilians, till lS*^v?, when Powlel el Memeleek el 

II M,'erli. a < 'ircassian >lave. founded the dynasty of the lk>r- 
i:iM'!i. or Ciri'assian inrmKH^ks, which lastinl till 1;">17, when 
Sfhiii 1. the ( htoinan s\iltan, defeatetl the memKH)ksat Ilelio- 

>«»lis. and caused Tonian IW. the last «if their rulers, to he 
iani:«*d at Cairo The m«MnkH)ks, however, still retained 
power in Ki:yi^t. Seliin, indeeil, made conditions with the 
meniloi^ks, hv a treaty, in which he «cknowledi»'tHl Eijypt as 
a ronuMic i^overned nv twenty-four hex's, tributary to hun and 
his .siiccrssors. who a)>pointiHl a ]vicha, or j^overnor, to reside 
at Cairo. Tli** beys were to elivi from amonj^ themselves a 
slioikh ol lirlad, to be their head, who was looked u|x>n hy 
the l\>rte as the chief of the republic, or the memlook aristo- 
cracy. This latter binly was to enjoy al»solute power over 
the inhabitants i>f Kirypt. They were |H^rmiUed hy this 
treaty, which was signed a. d. 1517, to levy taxes, keep a 
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military force, laiae money, and exercise all the I'lghta of 
■overeignty, 

Egypt remained under this form of goremment till the 
Frencli invasion, 1798, when Napoleon, uii<teT the pretence 
of delivering the country from the power of the memlooks, 
took possession of it. He was expelled from thence in 1 80 1 ; 
and the pacha appointed by the sultan, was restored to hia 
government. The memlooks and the pacha, however, could 
not agree ; and, at length, Mohammed Ali collected most of 
the beys, with their principal officers, within the citadel of 
Cairo, where he caused them all to be massacred. This oc- 
curred A, s. 1811. A few escaped into Upper Egypt, from 
whence they ivere driven into Nubia, and finally, the few 
who survived, took refuge in Darfur. This was the end of 
the memlook power, which had ruled over Egypt for mora 
than 400 years, and under whose power the country had suf- 
fered more than during any other period of its history. 

Such are the vicissitudes to wfich Egypt has been suh- 
jected, such the manner in which it has be^n scourged. 
Other changes futurity will develop ; and He only who has 
pronounced a woe upon the land, knows what llioso changes 
will be. Reader, ponder upon these things, and, in the spirit 
of fear and love, 



THE 



DYNASTIES 



EGYPTIAN MONARCH 

ACCORDING TO MANETHO, 

02« 
TnC AtTTifOIlITT OF JLFRICANUS 4TfD BII8BB1UR. 



FIRST BOOK OF MANETHO. 

L DYNASTY 

Of eight kingtt either Thinites or TheUnu. 

Yn. 

1. M«»neii the Thinite 63 

2. Atliotlibi, luM mm, built the palace at Memphis, and wrote the 

anatoiiiirnl bookH.brini; a physician 57 

3. Cenct'in'H •^Kt'nkerres,) his son 31 

4. Von»pht*ti (KiK'pht^ or Venepheres) his son, raised pyramids 

nrar the town of Cochone. A great plague in 'Egypt duiing 
his reipi 23 

5. VHuphaeduA (Sapliiados or Uiwphaes) his son. 20 

6. Miehidiis (Nirbifl or Niebais) his son 26 

7. Soin^inpttis (Somenpses or Mempses) his son. A pestilence 

raijt'd in Eir>'p' 18 

8. BieiiiirlieM (Ubienthes or Bibethis) his son. 26 



The siini is 263.* Total 263 



* It will he obwerved, that there are aome diacrepsnclea in the namber of years 
irhirh wome of the dynaxties are said to have existed, and the aam total, when 
orrectlv raat. Where iheae occur, the proper sum is giTsa ia coBBexhui wltli 
le origiinal numbera. 



VTSAsrm OF xgtftian MoiuROHa sot 

II. DYNASTY 

Of nine Thinite kings. 

Ynn 

1. Boethus I. (or Bochus.) In his reign, thib earth is said to have 

opened at Bubastis 38 

S. Caeachos, (Chous or OechooB,) imder whom the bulls Apis in 
Memphis, and Mnevis in Hehopolis, and the Mendesian goat, 
were appointed to be gods 39 

3. Binothris, (or Biophis,) under whom it was enacted that females 

might govern a nation » 47 

4. Tlas r According to Eusebius, these three, and 1 17 

5. Sethenes... < their four successors, did nothing worthy > 41 

6. Cheeris (^ of remMnbrancc, and he omits tfa^ir names. J 17 

7. Nephercheres. Fabulists reported the Nile to have flowed with 

honey during eleven days.....^ 

dk Sesochiis 

9. Cheneres (or Keneres.) Name omitted by Einebius 

Eusebius gives 297 years. ' 



III. DYNASTY 
Of nine MemphUe king$. 

1. Necherophes, (Echerophes or Necheroclus.) In his reign, the 

Libyans revolted from the Egyptians 

2. Tosorthnis, (or Sesorthus.) He inlMduc^d the mode of build- 

ing with hewn stone, and patronized literature 

3. Tyris 

4. Mesochris 

5. Soyphis,(SonphisorZonphis.) 

6. Toeertasis 

7. Aches 

8. Sephuris 

9. Cerphetfcs. 






Bumevou iiv»ut 

lememfaraHoe. 



Eusebius gi^pes 197 yeaza. 

IV. DYNASTY 

Of eight Memphite kings of a different hraneh. 

Y». 

1. Soris 99 

% Sitphk. BuiX the laigest j^ynmid, ascnbtd by Heiodotas i# 

VOL. L 26 



). Svphia II.... 

4. MrncliFroA.. 

5. Rhatoewa.. 
& BicImtm.... 
7. HebercliFrM 

a 



TIm mubm of 
omittod fcy E^wbiiM. 



gifcaiiSyMn. 



Yn. 

66 
63 
25 
23 
7 
9 



Total S84 



V. DYNASTT 



Of 



SltuhtuiiutB Utun^ 



1. IVrvhem ^ 

a. Srphm 

3. N^phrreberM (or NecheplMrei.)... 

4. Smrvs lor Sbirhiii).. 

5. ChiTP* (or i^hcm) 

6. RathnrM (or Rathoria) 

7. Mpnrhemi y^or Mercheres) 

8. TarcherM (or Tacbrr««) 

9. OboiM ^Uniia, or Onnw) 

The mm m Sia 



Eowbioi veekoM 31 

Elophantme kinfi, but 

^ omita all thebnuiMs, and < 

introdiieeo Othiw and 

into thia dynaaty. 



Yn. 

28 
13 
20 

7 
20 
44 

9 
44 
33 



Total 248 



VL DYNASTY 



Of wis MempkiU kimf9. 

Yim. 

1. Othoea,(C>thiaa,orTliooa,)kiUodbyhiafaaidi 30 

8. Phiua 53 

3. Methuauphit 7 

4 Phiops (or Aphiopa,) who began to reign at the age of aU 

yoaia 94 

3. Mentheauphia. 1 

6. Nitocria. Built the third pyramid 19 

The aom k 197. Total 903 



VII. DYNASTY 



€f 70 M§mfkiU kings, who rsigned 70 dmf9: or, 
fiM km^9t wkt roigmd T5 da^ mr 



«> 
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VIII. DYNASTY 

Of 27 Memphite kings, who reigned 156 years. Eusebius gives fivs 

kings, and 106 years. 



IX. DYNASTY 

Of 19 Heracleopolite kings, who reigned 409 years ; or, according to 

Eusebius, four, who ruled 100 years. 

The first was Achthoes, (Acthros, Ochthovis or Ochitois.) He 
was more cruel than his predecessors ; and having perpetrated many 
crimes, he was seized with madness, and afterwards killed by a crooodile 



X. DYNASTY 

Of 19 Heracleopolite kings, who reigned 185 years. 

XI. DYNASTY 
O/* 16 Diospolite kings, who reigned 43 years. 
Of these Ammenemes reigned 16 years. 



The whole of the above-mentioned 1 
according to these statements, 
days. This terminates Manethv a 



UWIL. 



SECOND BOOK OF MANETHO. 

XII. DYNASTY 
Of seven Diospolite kings. 

1. Sesonchosis, (GeSon-Groses, or Sesonchoris,) i 

nemes 

2. Ammenemes, (or Anmianemes ;) he was slain b} 

3. Sesostris 

4. Lachares, (Labaris, Lamaris, or Lambares.) 
the labyrinth in the Arsinoite nome as a to 



5. Ammeres (or Ameres) ^ 

6. Ammenemes 

7. Scemiophris (Skemio- 

phris his sister 



Eusebius omits 
these three, and tmji 
cessors of Lambaris n 
years. 



According to Ewebiiw, 245 y«tf& 
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XIIL DYNA81T 

Cf eO DntfoiiU Anyt, •&• rtigm»4 458 

XIV. DYNASTY 

Of 76 XmIc hmi9, who reigmd 134 ye«r«. Bumkimg Myt 484» mi 

«wlA«r rtmdimg giv€S l&L 

XV. DYNASTY 

Of lAtf Shepherds, According to Euoehiuo, of DioopoUtmnt, who 

reigned 350 ye«r«. 

Ttuve were nz for^iini Ptimiciaii kinn, who took Memphis : — 

Yn. 

1. The fivA WM Saitni, from whom the Saite noiDe ii said to have 

homiwrd itn nam« 19 

2. ilron, Hnmi, Anon, or Byon)- 44 

3. i*arhnan, (ur Apschnss) 61 

4. Slaan 50 

5. An'hl«^, -,or Auchlra^ 49 

6. Apophia, ^or Aphobbt) ^ 61 

Eusebius fives 350 yean. Total 284 

XVI. DYNASTY 

Of 32 Hellenic Shepherd kings, who reigned 518 ye«r«. Euselius 
gives five Theban kings, who reigned 190 ye«r«. 

XVII. DYNASTY 

0/43 Shepherd kings, and 43 Thehan DiospoUies. Emoehms intro- 
duces the Fifteenth Dynmsty of Africomus, whom ho cmlls Phsnician 
Shepherds. 

AFEICAXUB. BUBEBIYTB. 

Yis Yim. 

The contemporary reij^ 1. Saitee 12 

of the Shepherds and The- 2. Boon (or Anon) 40 

bans lasted 150 3. Archies (Aphophis) 30 

4. Apophk (Archies) 13 

Total 103 

Their names are omitted. Differing from the total of the 

FiftasBth Dynasty of Afrioantis. 



DYNASTIBe OF BaVPTUM 



XVIII. DYNASTY 
Of DiatpoUte kingt, according to 



Yw. Yra. 

I. Amoa, in whoM lime Mne* 1. AmoM^ (Amodi) SS 

went oul of E^ypt 

3. Chebros. 13 2. Chebnm 13 

3. Amenophthis 24 3. AmuphiB (AniBiiophiii) SI 

4. Amersis (Amenrii) S2 

5. Misaphiis (Misphiis) 13 4. Miphria, (MeDipIirea,Meph- 

™) 13 

6. Miaphra^mathosist (Mia- 5. MisphragmuthoBiBt (Mifl- 

phrafrmuUiiiBig) In irtxisi phiiimutlMiM, Di Miqihtag~ 

time happened the deli^e muthcs) S6 

of Deucalion 26 

7. Tuthmoeie 9 6. Tnthmosia 9 

8. Amenophia, supposed to be 7. Amiinopliis, (Amophis} nip- 

Memnoo 31 poaed to be Mentnoo 31 

8. Horus. 37 8. Orus 36, 87, oi 37 

ID. Acheirhes. 33 9. AcheachereB,OTAchench«- 

aes 16, or 12 

II. Rathoa. 6 la Alhoies 39, (Achoris) 7 

12, ChebiBB. 12 11, Chencherres. In hi» time, 

Mosea led the Jewa out 
of Egypt 18 

13. AcheireB 12 12, Acherrea 8 

13. Chema. IS 

14 Annesea. 5 14 Armoa, wlu was ^» call- 
ed DanauB 5 



15. Ramessea, (Am 


Aftei which he was expelled 
by hia brother ^Eyptus, and 
fled to Greece. He took Ar- 
gos and became king. 
es«B or Ai- 15. RameBsea (Anmiesee or 




[16 MemopbM] 40 


- The Bum la 262. 


Total 263. Tatlil 343 
or380, 369, 378, 384, or347. 




XIX DYNASTY 




Of Diotpolitt kings. 


AFRICA] 


nva. KJiaam. 


I. Selho. 


y™. y™ 

51 1. Setboa 55 



L Rapsncee 61 S. R<unp«e,ar (Rspaea) 6S 



306 oncAim or aomuii maauMOKL 

▲nucAiivt. BunBiot. 

Yi* Yn. 

X AmranphUiM 90 3 Amenephthii or (Amenoph- 

thk; 26 

4. RaiiMvni 60 4. AmmeneiiMa •. 36 

A. AmmoacmiiM 5 5. Thnorii, the Pblybos of 

& ThiMirw, m wboM nign Uomtr 7 

Troy was taken 7 

ToUl 909 Total 194 

The Mim m 904. Tha aom k 180. 



la tbk oacood book of BCaaatbo are 96 kinga, who nilad 9,191 yean. 



THIRD BOOK OF MANETHO. 



XX. DYNASTY 

Cf 13 DUtpclite kings, who reigned 135 yeart,or, meemrimg to Emm* 
bins, 1 To year*. Their names ere amitUd. 

XXI. DYNASTY 

Of eeven Tmmte kings, mcewding fa 

AniicANua. BuasaiUB. 

Yim. Yim 

1. Smendw, (Smerdce, or 1. Smendia, (or Amendia) 36 

SiucUen) 36 mm mm 

3. r«iiM'nee, (Paunfoee, or 9. Pkuaemiea 41 

THUiionnea) 46 

3. Ncphelchem 4 3. Nephercherea, (Nepher- 

chenca 4 

4. AmenopthisyOr Amenenoph- 4. Amenopthia. 9 

this 9 nmmm 

5. Otiochor, (OhocIioii) 6 5. Oaochor 6 

& Pninaches (Piiiachea) 9 6. Pkinnachea... 9 

7. Pteiueuuea, (Suaeanes) 30 7. Psuaennea 35 

Total 130 Total 130 
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XXII. DYNASTY 
Of Bubastie kings, txeording to 

AFRIOANUB. XUIBBIUS. 

YlS. Y». 

1 Sesonchoflifl, (or Sesonchis). 21 1. Sesonchiuis, (or Seaoncho- 

818 21 

2. Osorthon, (Osoroth) 15 2. Osorthus, (Osorthon) 15 

/ 1 Three names not given r oc 
e' i of kings who reigned, i 

a Tacelothis,(TaceUothi8).... 13 3. TacellotlliB, (Takellothis)... 13 

g* I Names not inserted r ^ 
g* J reigned i 

Total 120 



The sum is 116. 



XXm. DYNASTY 
Of three Tardte hinge, aeeorimg to 



AFRicANus. iinnnm 

YlB. 

1. Fetonbatis, (Fetubastes.) In 1. PetnlliMtes. 

his time the Olympiads 
began 40 

2. Osorcho; (Osorchon.) The 2. Osorthon 

Egyptians called him Her- 
coles 8 

3. Fsammus 10 3. Psammiu... 

4. Zet 34 or 31 



Total 89 



XXIV. DYNASTY 

Consisted of Bocchoris, the Saite, alone. No mention 

his father, Tnephaetuo. 
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XXV, DYNASTY 



Of lAm Cffciifiw kmg9^ 



Ym. 

1. Stbara ^bb«r«i^ 8 

2 SrhtrhlM SrbM-hHorSeT^ 

rhw bH aoo^ 14 

X TvriuL 18 

Total 40 



1. SaMacmi., 
3. SeTechiM^. 



3. T^stmm. 



Yw. 
. 13 



■ «•••••«•**•••• 



Total 44 



XXVI. DYNASTY 



Of mime Smite ktm^t, lurmrdu^ It 



ArmiCATitu 



srBKBn**. 



1. 

X 
4. 

5. 

«. 
9. 



Yi 



Ynt 



1. Aimmt f th» Ethiopian^... V2 

Stf>phinat<« 7 2. Strphinath» 7 

Nf('hr|ww NfirpMw) 6 3. 

Nfi'hao I. ^Narhao^ 8 4. 

INainmHicun 54 5. 

Nfohao 11..., 6 6. 

IVanitiiuthiiL , 6 7. 

VaphriH 19 a 

VniiMui 44 9. 

IViininrohrntn rripncii 6 
inontlis. 



Nrchao 1 8 

l^Mmllt«tichu•^ 45 

Nrchao u 6 

I^MUlllnuthis 17 

Vaph^rva US 

49 



6 months. 



Tinal 150 



Total 168 



XXVll. DYNASTY 



Of eii^ht Prrtian kingtt mce9rdimg to 



AFRICANrs. 

Ym. 

1 Cambj-srsi 6 

J}, n.inus, son of llystnfipefl... 36 

3. XtTxrji the (in»iit 221 

4. Artabaaua, 7 inontlis 



Bl*tBBll*a. 

Yia. 

1. CambvaM 3 

S. The Slap, 7 months 

3. Darius 36 

4. XrrxM I SI 



or EOTPTUiT uamaujBK. 



Yra. Tm. 

5. Artaxerxes 41 5. Artuerz«a (Louginunni)... 40 

6. Xentesii. 2 monllu 6. Xentea u. 3 months 

7. SogdianuB. T maniha 7. SngdlaaUR, T months 

B. Darius, the HMi ef Xenea... 19 8. Duius, th« Mil of Xerxei... 19 

Tot*! 124 Total ISO 

4 months. 4 moatlis. 



XXVIIL DYNASTY 
Cantitlcd of Amyrttut of SaU alont, aha reigned fix yrorft 



XKIX. DYNASTY 
( Sfendaian kingt, according b 



Yrs. 

I. NepherilM 6 1. PTcphBritea.* 

S. Achons ~ 13 3. Achorie - 

8l Pummulhia. 1 3. PBoinmuthiE. 

4. Nepheriles,4 mcDtha. 4. Mulhia ~ 

5. Anepheritea, 4 monliw. 

Touiao T< 



XXX. DYNASTY 

Of three Sebemtgtekingi, accordiag ta 



Yn 

1, Neetanebes 18 1. Neotanebe*. . . 

3. TeOB 2 a Tew 

3. Noclane* II 18 3. NeclBnebea u 



Total 38 Total 21 
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XXXL DYNASTY 
Of FfTMMU, mtem4kmg to 



Ym Yi» 

1. Oehnt ' ArUionca iiL)nil«d 1. Oelm is ha 90tli Tear ob- 

Pema liO yean mad Efypi 9 taiaed pOM fi o n of Esyptf 

aad reigned 6 

9. Aims 3 2. Anea, aoo of Ochoi 4 

3. Danui 4 3. Dariot, eooqnered by Alex- 
ander 6 

Total 9 Total 16 



The whole namberof yean in the third book of Maaithoii 1,050. 



Bach ie the liii of the kinfi of Egypt, giren by the eopyiita of Ma- 
netha It ii not offered to the reader*s notice aa fiee from eirori, or aa 
worthy of hit credence, bat ae probably rapplying aome of the namea 
of the monarch! of whom nothing ii recorded in the pagea of ancient 
hiitorian& Many of the Dynasties, howcTer, are rery qneetionable, 
which the reader will obeenre by a collation of them with the foregoing 
pages, and by comparing the sum total of the yean they reigned with 
the dates introduced in this history. 



/ 



/. 









